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THE QUESTION OF SUBMARINE BOATS 


WSILE not admitting that the present position of the Navy is due 
entirely to a small band of naval officers, writers, and journalists, I 
heartily agree with a great deal that Mr. H. H. Wilson says in his article 
‘Are we misled about the Fleet ?’ in the last number of this Review, 
particularly with his observations on the under-expenditure of the last 
few years, and on the unsubstantiated excuse which has been made 
for it, viz. that the capacity of output by private firms in this country 
has been exhausted. In truth, I half thought to find among the sus- 
pected deficiencies of the Admiralty—suspected in consequence of 
the deplorable incidents of the South African war—some reference to 
the question that appears at the head of this article. Not only our 
foreign critics, but many of our own people at home have been asking 
whether the British Navy, if tested by a great or a small campaign, 
would fare better or worse than the British Army has done in the 
South African war. And when this sort of searching of heart sets 
in, points at other times deemed of small significance are apt to 
acquire an unusual and even an undue importance. 

One such point is the question of submarine boats. I cannot, of 
course, profess to deal with it otherwise than asa layman. Five or 
six years ago I knew the opinion of the technical advisers of the 
Admiralty on the question as it then stood. I think I am safe in 
saying that at that time they did not see their way to recommend to 
the Admiralty or the Government any provision for submarine 
vessels of war. I happened to be the recipient from time to time of 
information as to what was being done elsewhere, and I recollect very 
well the view of the experts thereon. But the question seems to 
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have advanced a good deal in the interval, and I have, of course, no 
knowledge of the opinion of the Admiralty or its experts now. The 
‘man in the street,’ however, is beginning to have his suspicions 
about the submarine boats, and one of his popular magazines plainly 
asks whether in this matter also England is again napping.’ 

In the time of the Admiralty which preceded the present Board 
there was, so far as I can remember, no occasion for a collective 
judgment. Under the Board presided over by Lord George Hamilton, 
however, the question appears to have arisen. An experiment was 
made in Tilbury Dock, with the result that the submarine vessel 
stuck at the bottom long enough to inspire those on board with 
serious doubts about the practicability of submarine warfare. I 
believe the First Lord described the incident in the House of 
Commons with an accompaniment of laughter, but I did not happen 
to hear him, and I have failed to find any report of his speech in 
Hansard. The Naval Annual for 1891, to which I am indebted 
for this part of the story, adds that ‘it is satisfactory to note that 
the question of submarine torpedo-boats is receiving a due amount 
of attention at the hands of the Admiralty.’ 

The Naval Annual has for many years been an admirable record 
of the development of, in the first place, our own Navy, and in the 
second place, other Navies. There never has been in its conduct any 
trace of political partisanship or professional sectarianism. It is 
not the organ of any League; it is, if he could only afford to read it, 
the organ of the man in the street. But the Naval Annual leaves 
the question of submarine boats very much to the unaided judgment 
of this hypothetical person. I can remember in the same number 
of the Naval Annual an article which seemed to prophesy one way, 
and another article which prophesied the contrary. ‘ The submarine 
boat may some day prove a terrible adversary to the ironclad,’ says 
the Naval Annual of 1893 (at p. 62). On the other hand, the 
Naval Annual of the same year says (at p. 279) : 

The value of such craft continues to be problematical, for, although it is alleged 
that the difficulty of steering the boats when submerged has been got over, there 
seems no reason to believe that it will ever be possible for those inside them to 
obtain such a range of view as will be of much practical use unless the boat is at 
frequent intervals brought to the surface; and indeed experiments in our own 
waters have shown that vision through the glazed scuttles of a submerged boat is 
so much impeded that little or nothing can be seen of an object six feet distant 
when the boat is at a depth such as that from which the bottom of a ship would 
have to be attacked. The history of the exploits of similar craft during the Civil 
War in America indicates that upon the whole a submarine torpedo-boat may be 
expected to be more destructive to her crew than to her foe. 


And so proceeds this intelligent and impartial authority year by 
year. Inthe Annual for 1894 Mr. W. Laird Clowes writes of the 
Gustave Zédé ‘ that it can scarcely be doubted that she represents 4 


' The Harmsworth Magazine for April 1900. 
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very distinct advance upon all other vessels of the kind, and that the 
question of submarine navigation is rapidly approaching a point at 
which it will demand from this country far more attention than it 
has hitherto received.’ Mr. Clowes writes, I believe, with as much 
authority as any other ‘writer or journalist,’ whether in the Naval 
Annual or elsewhere. The last word (1899) of the Naval Annual 
is the following :— 


Very considerable attention was attracted to the trials of the submarine boat 
Gustave Zédé in January last, and the results attained created in France a wave 
of enthusiasm which induced the Matin to open a subscription with the view of 
presenting a new boat of the class to the nation. The concluding trials took place 
at the Salins d’Hyéres on the 7th of January and confirmed the impression already 
received. At asignal from the Magenta the submarine boat, after some preliminary 
evolutions, advanced towards the battle-ship, plunged at a distance of 550 yards, 
reappeared again at a distance of more than 200 yards, and, plunging again, discharged 
her missile, which struck the Magenta abreast of the funnels. The mark presented 
by the Zédé when she showed her cupola above the surface for observation of her 
course was very small and inconspicuous, so that it would have been practically 
impossible to hit her. The trials were popularly accepted os a complete success, 
for after the torpedo trials the boat was able to proceed unaided from Toulon to 
Marseilles, thus showing her sea-going qualities. ‘Jamais nous n’aurons trop de 
sous-marins,’ wrote M. V. Guilloux in the Yacht. ‘ Les douze années d’efforts con- 
sécutifs et d’études continues pour obtenir une solution 4 la question de la naviga- 
tion sous-marine sont enfin couronnées de succés.’ For our own part, we do not 
share the French belief in submarine boats. They have little chance of attacking 
a ship under way or of operating at a distance from their base. Monsieur Laudry 
(Lieutenant Maurice Loir), writing at a later date in the Montteur, remarks that 
Frenchmen go too far in proclaiming that these isolated trials sound the knell of 
the battle-ship. He nevertheless believes the submarine boat to be a real element 
in naval war, because the very fear of its invisible attack will keep at a distance 
adversaries who might have an object in approaching the coasts. The Zédé is pro- 
pelled entirely by electricity, and is impeded by the weight of her accumulators 
and her short range, but the new boats of the Narval class will have steam for 
surface navigation, giving much greater range, and Lieutenant Loir remarks that 
if success attends these boats the question of submarine warfare will have advanced 
a great step. 

On the other hand, Fei/den’s Magazine,’ a technical journal of 
repute, frankly derides the whole conception. The submarine, 
according to this authority, presents almost every drawback. It is 
compared to ‘a blinded man wandering about with a quantity of 
dynamite, which he is quite as likely to bestow upon his friends as 
his enemies. It is admitted by even its wildest advocates to be 
useless but for harbour defence, and in that respect the implement 
is deemed, and rightly so, to have a value which is safely negligible.’ 
But the main argument of Feilden is that we already possess an 
incomparably more formidable object for harbour attack and defence 
in the famous Brennan torpedo. ‘ With the consciousness of possess- 
ing a monopoly of this instrument,’ it concludes, ‘the imperturb- 
ability of our naval authorities towards the vaunted submarines can 
be satisfactorily accounted for.’ 


2 April 1900. 
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This last observation is somewhat surprising. If I may recur 
again to the Naval Annual, I find therein only one reference to the 
Brennan, viz. in 1891, shortly after its introduction. ‘The patent of 
this torpedo, after being declined by the Admiralty, was purchased by 
the War Office for 150,000/. from the inventor.’ It quotes opinions 
unfavourable to the torpedo, and adopts the view that the experi- 
ments (which it describes) ‘ would have succeeded equally well with 
a heavy projectile. The brig would have been sunk and it would 
not have cost 1,0001.’ 

Expert opinion in this country would therefore appear to be on 
the whole unfavourable to the submarine boat, and the same may be 
said of official opinion. Three successive Boards of Admiralty have 
sat since the question became prominent and all have abstained from 
submitting to Parliament any proposal to build such vessels. 

But what appears to have made a great impression on the public 
mind of this country is the persistence of France in her submarine 
policy, and still more perhaps its adoption by the United States. 
In the last published Return of the principal Navies of the World® 
the French list contains three submarine boats built and nine 
building. The following is the table :— 


| 
| Tons 
Built : 
Gymnote ‘ . 30 — 
Gustave Zédé . ; ail 262 1 torpedo tube 
Morse . ; ‘ Sy 144 | 1 torpedo tube 
Building : 
Narval . ‘ ‘ o | 104 4 torpedo tubes 
Francais ‘ ° ° 
Algérien 
Siréne . ° - | 
i we | ae No particulars 
Farfadet 
Grome . 
Korrigan . ° : 
Lutin . ° ‘ 7 


| 


Date of Launch Displacement | Armament 
} ‘ 

| 

| 

| 





One of the completed ships is, of course, the Gustave Zédé, 
which, as we have seen, has already attracted much attention in 
this country. Public opinion in France, fortified by professional 
and political authority, appears to have accepted the new arm with 
enthusiasm, culminating last year in the subscription of 300,000 
francs, mostly, we are told, contributed in small sums, for the 
presentation of a new submarine boat to the State. About this 
time M. Lockroy, Minister of Marine, was describing the perform- 
ances and the possibilities of the Zédé in terms which naturally 
challenged attention ; 

The eyes of all on board were fixed ‘on the sea. Officers and men stood watch- 
ing the crest of the waves, and every minute there were exclamations as some one 


* Fleets of Great Britain and Foreign Countries, 1899, No. 313. 
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fancied he had seen the ‘ submarine.’ We imagined we saw it everywhere, and it 
was nowhere. In point of fact, it was proceeding quietly, invisibly, towards its 
mark. Suddenly a precise and exact observation was made. The cupola of the 
Gustave Zédé had just appeared 400 yards away, still ahead of us, notwithstanding 
the distance which we had covered. Immediately orders were issued. The guns 
were brought to bear upon her, and the quick-firers depressed in her direction. 
The submarine was no longer there. She was hidden from our fire and from our 
view. A minute elapsed. Though orders were given to the engineers to put on 
steam, and the Magenta had gone some considerable distance in the sixty seconds, 
the Admiral and I, leaning on the railing of the bridge, saw approaching us with 
lightning speed an elongated body shining like gold. It was the torpedo of the 
Gustave Zédé. It struck the ship about four yards below the water line, and was 
smashed in the iron armour, but if it had been charged the Magenta would have _ 
been sunk, 


It was, I suppose, in consequence of these observations that 
Mr. Charles McLaren addressed to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
his question of the 9th of February, 1899, referring to the ‘ extra- 
ordinary value’ assigned by the French Minister to the new vessels, 
and asking ‘ whether the British Admiralty attached any importance 
to these experiments, or have any intention of adding any such 
vessels to the British Navy.’ Mr. Goschen’s answer was: ‘It would 
be inexpedient at this stage for me to express the opinion of the 
Admiralty as to the reported performances of the new submarine 
boats. With reference to any action which the Board of Admiralty 
may take I am not at present prepared to make any statement.’ 

A few weeks later M. Lockroy, speaking in explanation of the 
Navy Estimates, used some remarkable language. 


Formerly France had but one naval rival, but she now had four, and the” 
Triple Alliance could muster sixty-seven battle-ships, while England had ninety- 
five and France sixty. Could France ensure superiority over her rivals? Yes, 
submarine navigation ensured her an unquestionable advantage. 


Further he declared that the competition opened by him when 
previously in office for the best plunger had led to an offensive 
plunger, an instrument of warfare which might render the greatest 
service. The achievements of the Zédé, which he described, might 
lead to a revolution in naval equipment and warfare. Meanwhile 
France had a terrible weapon—just what she wanted.’ 

The semi-official Moniteur de la Flotte, in January 1899, com- 
menting upon the trials of the Gustave Zédé, says that ‘at length, 
after twelve years of continued efforts, the problem has been solved. 
The Gustave Zédé unassisted has steamed from Toulon to the Salins 
d’Hyéres and to Marseilles, sometimes on the surface and some- 
times submerged, and has successfully discharged her missiles at the 
mark. On the surface she is almost invisible, and presents a target 
scarcely capable of being hit ; below water her presence is revealed 
neither by the noise of her engine nor any movement of the surface. 
The objection that she is blind loses force, since the Gustuve Zédé 
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makes momentary appearances on the surface to redirect her course, 
while she has a telescopic tube with an arrangement of prisms and 
mirrors, utilising the principle of the camera obscura, which permits 
the surroundings to be surveyed, though imperfectly. Therefore, 
the submarine boat is a very complete engine for harbour defence 
and of certain value. The Gustave Zédé has a restricted range owing 
to the great weight of the electric accumulators ; but the new boats 
of the Narval class will have auxiliary steam for surface naviga- 
tion.’ 

The Temps about the same date, as to the new Narval class— 
submersible rather than submarine boats—says : 


Their range of action will be larger, they will be self-controlled, and they will 
realise Admiral Aube's theory of the empire of the sea—invisibility, divisibility, 
and number. The estimate for each is 600,000 francs, which is not one-fortieth 
of the cost of a battle-ship. Are not the Mediterranean experiments calculated to 
lead to changes in our naval construction, and would not the present situation 
justify the devotion of all the efforts of the dockyards to submarine torpedo boats— 
without stopping the programme now in progress ? 


In recent years the reticence formerly customary with respect 
to the bearing of naval development upon foreign nations appears 
to have been pretty generally abandoned even by Ministers, and 
neither we nor our neighbours hesitate to name the possible adver- 
sary against whom our estimates are framed. We need not, therefore, 
be surprised to find the French advocates of the submarine boat 
openly avowing that its great value consists in its effectiveness for 
attack upon Great Britain. Last year the views of this school of 
naval politics were expounded in an anonymous pamphlet by a writer 
taking the designation of ‘ Armor,’ and the policy there laid down 
has been said, by a competent authority, to be manifestly ‘ that now 
(1899) inspiring the counsels of the Minister of Marine.’ The writer 
recommends that the guerre d’escadre should be abandoned, that 
British squadrons should be deprived of value by giving them no 
object to attack and preventing the possibility of establishing an 
effective blockade. The French ships would be withdrawn to the 
ports, which would be strongly fortified so as to secure them against 
attack. The assumption that blockade would be impossible is based 
on the belief that the close watching of a port would be too danger- 
ous to be undertaken, that at night the squadrons would be obliged 
to withdraw to great distances in order to escape the menaces of the 
submersible boats, and that the ingress or egress of cruisers—the 
only large vessels that would put to sea—would be easy. The work 
of these cruisers, which should be armoured, would be to attack 
commerce, food supplies, and raw material at sea. ‘Armor’ also 
assigns an aggressive character of formidable strength to the sub- 
mersible boats of the Narval class, moved by steam on the surface 
and by electricity under water. He believes such boats would be 
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able to keep touch with our blockading squadrons as they withdrew 
from their day stations and to attack them at night. He even sug- 
gests that an invasion of England might be possible ‘ if the trans- 
ports were convoyed by torpedo-boats and submersibles.’ He advises, 
accordingly, that twenty-five submarine boats of the Morse class and 
twenty-five of the Narval class shall be laid down, and that fifty 
additional boats should be proceeded with when the first has been 
thoroughly tested.‘ 

The Narval, so often referred to above, was launched on the 20th 
of October last. Her estimated speed, according to a telegram in 
the Times (October 21, 1899), will be twelve knots, and when 
she is under water eight knots. The Narval’s armament, accord- 
ing to the same authority, consists of four torpedo projectors, and 
she will carry two officers and nine men. 

The confidence of the French in this policy appears to have in 
no way decreased in the present year. Writing last January on the 
British Navy Estimates, the naval critic ‘Monsieur Laudry’ empha- 
sizes the fact that against the twelve submarine and submersible boats 
of the French lists England does not possess one. ‘Elle semble 
systématiquement se désintéresser d’un engin que la France considére 
avec raison d’une grande importance et d’une grande efficacité dans 
la guerre navale.’ The reporter on the Navy Estimates for the pre- 
sent year (M. de la Porte), discussing the contingency of a naval war, 
states 
that there is no fear of a landing on the French coast; that the éffects of a 
bombardment should not be exaggerated ; and that in the event of a blockade the 
torpedo boats and submarine vessels will carry on offensive operations. These 
submarine vessels indeed are now proved to be so valuable that a large number should 
be at once provided.® 

And this is exactly what the French Government proposes to do. 
The Times Paris correspondent, to whom we are indebted for much 
useful information on this topic, telegraphs (in substance) on the 
31st of January last : 

The South African conflict has now had among its many consequences foreign 
to the immediate events of the war the resurrection, not merely of M. Lockroy’s 
scheme, but of one much more extensive still. France, we may take for granted, 
is upon the point of entering upon an outlay for naval purposes of e milliard and 
a half of francs. In the provision for the increase of the fleet there will be found, 
we are told by the Temps, 6 ironclads of 14,500 to 15,000 tons, 6 ironclad cruisers 
of equal tonnage, 28 sea-going torpedo-boats, 112 torpedo-boats, and 26 submarine 
boats, so that when the present (seven fears) programme has been carried out the 
French fleet will comprise 28 swift ironclads, 24 ironclad cruisers, 52 sea-going 
torpedo-boats, and 38 submarine boats.° 


* See Dngineering, June 9, 1899. 

5 Times telegram, January 15, 1900. 

* The Daily Express, April 24, publishes the following paragraph: ‘The New 
York Herald (Paris edition) says that the Navy Department understands that the 
French Government has arranged for the building of 100 submarine torpedvu-boats, 
fifty for sea-going purposes and fifty for coast defence purposes.’ 
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In several other navies experiments with submarine vessels have 
been tried. Spain appears to have taken the lead, but her Peral, 
launched in 1888, appears to have been found useless, and her fate 
has, in fact, been used by naval critics like ‘ High Freeboard’ in the 
Times to disparage the whole class. The example of the United 
States, if we may trust newspaper reports of their policy, will com- 
mand much more attention in this country. In the magazine for last 
month already referred to will be found some account of the Holland, 
which is the type of the American variety. She ‘has a length of 
85 feet ; diameter, 114 feet ; total displacement, 168 tons. Thespeed 
on the surface is 15 knots, awash 14 knots, submerged 8 knots. At 
full speed the boat will have an endurance of twelve hours and a 
radius of action of 1,000 miles at a lower speed. The endurance 
when submerged will be ten hours at a speed of six knots average. 
In the Holland two sources of motive power are provided—a gas- 
engine being used at the surface, and a motor run by storage batteries 
when the boat is submerged. Mr. Holland claims that for her size 
his little craft is the deadliest vessel afloat. And the official who 
reported on the boats is said to have advised his Government that 
this boat was ‘an engine of warfare of terrible potency.’ 

It has been stated that the United States Navy Department have 
resolved upon adding no fewer than fifty submarine vessels to the 
fleet. A few days ago we were told by a Reuter message that the 
Department had actually ‘signed a contract with the Holland Sub- 
marine Torpedo-Boat Company for the purchase of the Holland at 
the price of 150,000 dollars, and agrees to pay 175,000 dollars each 
for any boats of the Holland type which it may purchase subse- 
quently, provided that the boats are of similar dimensions to the 
new Holland, which is longer than the old one.’ 

I have brought together, I believe, the main points in the recent 
development of this question, so far as I have been able to recollect 
them. The situation at present is simply this. In Great Britain 
the Admiralty has shown no sign of any inclination to move from 
the policy of preceding years, which has been founded on disbelief in 
the efficacy or utility of these new vessels. The question has received 
next to no attention in Parliament, and I cannot remember it as one 
of the innumerable technical details usually cropping up in the 
debates on the Navy Estimates. Nor has it, so far as I know, under- 
gone much discussion outside. The writers on naval subjects appear 
to be on the whole uninterested or unfavourable, although some have 
from time to time admitted that the submarines, if still in an ex- 
perimental stage, had great possibilities. 

On the other hand, in France there appears to be no doubt 
whatever on the point. Minister after Minister adopts and continues 
the same policy ; the writers and journalists speak with perfect con- 
fidence of the new engine, and the popular judgment appears to be 
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unanimous and enthusiastic in its favour. And if recent reports are 
authentic the United States is about to adopt the same policy on an 
equally extensive scale. To average men concerning themselves in 
any degree with naval affairs the example of two nations as full of 
scientific resource as our own cannot fail to seem important and 
significant. Is it conceivable, they say, that the responsible Ministers 
and Departments, the best naval engineers, and the sharpest naval 
critics in these countries have been, and are, labouring under a 
complete and costly delusion—a delusion which appears to grow in 
strength every year? If not, they ask, like the writer in the popular 
magazine above referred to, what are we doing ? 

Moreover, it is evident that this growing delusion, if it is one, 
is accompanied by what is apparently a distinct advance in the type. 
A correspondent of the Times, writing, or at least printed, as one 
inspired, derided the Gustave Zédé as a mere repetition of the futile 
Spanish Peral—‘ public subscription and all.’ But the ‘ submersible’ 
is a different thing from the ‘ submarine ;’ and the Holland and the 
Narval and their possible successors are what we have to consider, 
not the Spanish Peral or the English Nordenfelt. Already, it would 
appear, there is a new Holland, which is to set the standard for the 
fature contracts of the United States Navy. Is Great Britain to 
continue se désintéresser in the face of these not unremarkable 
developments ? 

If queries like these are now being put by uninformed but not 
unintelligent persons—and such, I am told, is the case—the South 
African war, with its unhappy incidents, is an explanation of theiy 
curiosity and concern, but not an answer to their inquiries. Asa 
people, we are apt to pride ourselves on our defects, and the mood of the 
moment, inspired from a rather ignoble source, is to glorify the quality 
of absent-mindedness. But we also glory as a national virtue in the 
habit of demanding that somebody shall be hanged when the disasters 
due to this other habit take place. The War Office—meaning thereby 
the permanent system of Army control—has during the current 
campaign suffered from this tendency. It has, in my opinion, been 
most unjustly condemned in many instances, It has been made the 
scapegoat to bear away not administrative so much as political sins. 
The ‘writers and journalists’ who twelve months ago were clamour- 
ing for instant war, while the absent-minded people paid little heed 
to them, have almost ever since been raving against the men at home 
and in the field on whom has fallen the actual burden of the war. 
But setting aside as undeserving of observation the possibly simu- 
lated fury of these persons, we must admit that the war has revealed 
defects in our military system which have staggered most of us, and 
about which in due time much will have to be said. And now, not 
unnaturally, it is the turn of the Admiralty. The apprehension that 
a naval war, with its deadly possibilities for the nation and the 
empire, might reveal defects similar to those discovered in the Army, 
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has found expression in this Review and elsewhere. By our critics 
abroad such a result has been openly anticipated as a highly satisfac- 
tory probability. 

It is not because I altogether share in these apprehensions, but 
because I admit them to be natural, that I think the Admiralty would 
do well to make some definite pronouncement on this question. The 
terms of the answer given by the First Lord in the House of Commons 
last year left it to be inferred that the problem was being considered, 
and the mere absence of provision in this year’s Estimates does not 
imply that it has been solved. Nor does the answer given by the 
First Lord to Captain Norton on the 6th of April last carry the 
matter much further. This is what Mr. Goschen then said: 


Close attention has been given by the Admiralty to the subject of submarine 
boats. The submarine boat, even if the practical difficulties attending its use 
can be overcome, would seem, so far as the immediate future is concerned, to be 
eventually a weapon for maritime Powers on the defensive, and it is natural that 
those nations which anticipate holding that position should endeavour to develop it. 
The question of the best way of meeting its attack is receiving much consideration, 
and it is in this direction that practical suggestions would be valuable. It seems 
certain that the reply to this weapon must be looked for in other directions than 
in building submarine boats ourselves, for it is clear that one submarine boat 
cannot fight another. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty could scarcely be expected to 
go into detail in answer to a question across the floor of the House. 
Bat what he said has not satisfied, and could scarcely be expected to 
satisfy, those who have been impressed by the confident statements 
of the French submarinists.’ It is to be noted that while the First 
Lord thinks the reply to the submarine is to be looked for in other 
directions, he does not indicate the Brennan as an existing substitute. 
And the invitation of ‘ practical suggestions’ would seem to prove that 
the whole question is far less of a res judicata than many persons 
outside the Admiralty have assumed. No amount of confident 
assertion on the part of outsiders can possibly reassure the doubters 
so long as the responsible Department keeps silence or only invites 
suggestions. Ifthe reason why we do not follow France and America 
in their submarine policy is that the idea is useless and incapable 
of being made useful, or that we are better served by existing ap- 
paratus, an authoritative and reasoned statement to that effect would 
be received with general satisfaction. Although a larger amount of 
time than is usual has been already devoted to the Navy Estimates, 
the great Shipbuilding Vote has been held over. When itis reached 
(some time after Whitsuntide) we may perhaps expect to be told fully 
and clearly why it does not contain—as it never has contained—any 
provision for submarine or submersible boats. 


EpMUND ROBERTSON, 


7 I might cite the Pall Mall Gazette of the 17th of April and the Spectator of 
the 21st of April. 
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THE DEARTH OF NAVAL ENGINEERS 


As attention is now being drawn, both in Parliament and out, to the 
question of the efficiency of the Navy and home defence—a few 
hard facts as to the former may not be out of place; especially as, 
although long and acrimonious debates have taken place in the 
House of Commons on the subject, exigencies of space compel the 
outside world to remain in ignorance of them, and of the inability of 
those in responsible positions to answer questions of vital import. 
The pages of Hansard reveal the grave fact that there are certain 
questions of paramount importance to which Mr. Goschen and the 
Admiralty authorities cannot give a straight answer. 

When questions as to the efficiency of certain departments are 
put, the answer is given that the fleet is ready, like the French 
army in 1870, down to the last gaiter button or its naval equivalent ; 
attention is drawn to the glorious records of the Navy ; the splendid 
bravery of the naval brigade in South Africa; the shipbuilding pro 
gramme—to anything, in fact, which is not a direct answer to the 
question. 

Splendid as the records of the Navy in the past may be; magnifi- 
cent as has been the courage and dash of the ‘ handy-man’ on shore, 
the fact remains that the records of the Navy as a steam Navy in 
war have yet to be made. The next naval war—and the Americans 
have learned the lesson—will be an engineers’ war, and for such a 
war we are unprepared. The ships may be perfect, the executive 
officers and bluejackets may be perfect; all these will avail nothing 
in the day of Armageddon if the ships, the guns, and the men break 
down, as they may break down, from the snapping of that weak link, 
the fatal weak link, in the chain—the strain on the engineering 
department. e 

To this question, as to the deficiency in numbers of the engineer 
officers and personnel, evasive answers are given—or no answers at 
all. The debate in the House a short time ago lasted more than 
three hours, and still no light was thrown on the matter. 

The following facts speak for themselves—they cannot be gain- 
said; they stand out like the writing on the wall at Belshazzar's 
feast. 

723 
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In 1858, when the steam Navy was in its infancy, there were 
971 commissioned engineer officers to a total of 2,880 petty officers 
and men (engineering department); in 1900, when a couple of 
battleships contain nearly as much machinery as would have stocked 
a fleet in those days, we find 910 commissioned engineer officers to a 
total of 24,496 petty officers and men. That is to say, the engine- 
room complement of petty officers and men has increased by more 
than eightfold, while the responsible trained engineer officer has 
actually diminished in numbers. 

These figures do not, however, fully represent the situation ; for 
with the increase in numbers required in the engine-rooms, has 
enormously increased too, and out of all proportion, the complexity 
and terrific power of the machinery and guns; in addition to which 
the engineer is responsible for torpedoes. 

A second fact is this: that, owing to the deficiency of engineer 
officers, there are not enough to officer all the ships in the Navy, all 
of which will, of course, be needed in commission should war break 
out. The complement of engineer officers allotted by the Admiralty 
to each ship in commission is far below the number required for 
the safety and efficiency of the ship, being, in fact, on the scale 
in vogue jin days when the machinery of the ships was on a 
smaller and much less complex scale. But even after allotting 
the full maximum allowed by the Admiralty to each ship, we find 
that there are no more officers remaining to take the reserve 
ships to sea. There will still remain a number of ships for 
which engineer officers, and also stokers, cannot be found—because 
they do not exist. This is not an alarmist statement, it is a simple 
matter of fact, which anyone can prove for himself with a piece of 
paper and pencil, dividing the number of battleships, cruisers, 
gunboats, destroyer and torpedo boats, by the number of engineers 
pro rata. 

Should the Reserve Fleet have to be mobilised, we have no 
reserve of officers to fall back upon after an action, and the Reserve 
Fleet itself could only be sent to sea by means of still further 
depleting the Channel and other squadrons of engineers—under- 
staffed at the outset, and with no means of filling up gaps. 

How many people supposed as they gazed with pride on the 
splendid assemblage of ships at the Jubilee Review at Spithead, that 
every shift conceivable had to be made to get together enough 
engineers and men to man the engine-rooms; that the splendid 
array of ships was—a splendid array of ships, and nothing more ; 
that it was no more able to safeguard the honour of the Empire 
than the cardboard array moved by the scene-shifter at a theatre! 
Assuming that the squadrons on foreign stations had their Admiralty 
complement of engineers, there was not a vessel in all that 
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assemblage off Spithead in which the engineering department was 
on an efficient war footing. 

The Navy, and especially the engineering department, is not like 
the Army, where a deficiency of officers can be made good, though 
it is questionable if, with a war in which we were fighting for 
existence, we should meet that difficulty as we are doing now. The 
naval engineer is the product of years of training and study, and on 
each individual officer depends the safety and efficiency of a thousand 
lives and a million pounds worth of material. There will be, there 
can be, no repairing a break-down of the Navy, for by the efficiency — 
complete and undoubted efficiency—of the Navy, we live, and move, 
and have our being. 

It has been often said that, if the affairs of a private company 
were conducted in the same fashion as those of the nation, that 
company would soon be in liquidation. 

Let us examine the engine-room complement which a great 
steamship company like the Cunard consider necessary for the safety 
of the passengers and the utmost efficiency of the ship, and compare 
it with that of a battleship or cruiser—vastly more complex and 
terrible in its ingenuity, and in the responsibility hanging over the 
officers who, it must be remembered, have the charge of the guns, 
gun mountings, steam and hydraulic engines for loading and work- 
ing them, for turning the turrets and barbettes, and for the torpedo 
department. 

The Cunarder Lucania has twin screws, two sets of triple ex- 
pansion engines capable of developing 28,000 I.H.P. Each set 
of engines comprises five cylinders, two H.P. thirty-seven inches; 
one I.P. seventy-four inches; two L.P. ninety-eight inches, stroke 
sixty-nine inches. The steam is supplied by twelve main, and two 
auxiliary boilers, having a total of 102 furnaces. The auxiliary 
machinery comprises air, circulating, feed, bilge and fire pumps, 
evaporating and distilling plant, fans, electric light, refrigerating 
engines, and deck machinery. 

She carries twenty-two engineers, of whom ten hold first-class and 
two second-class Board of Trade certificates. Two electricians, one 
boiler-maker, twenty-nine greasers, seventy-eight firemen, sixty 
trimmers, two store-keepers, two donkey-men. Seven engineers on a 
watch. 

Compare this with the Terrible, first-class cruiser, which has two 
sets of triple expansion enginés, capable of developing 25,000 I.H.P. 
with three times as many subsidiary engines as the Lucania, of the 
most complicated kind, to say nothing of the gunnery and torpedo 
department. 

She carries one fleet engineer, one engineer, five assistant 
engineers, one artificer engineer—a total of seven commissioned and 
one warrant engineer officers; in addition to which there are three 
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chief engine-room artificers, §fteen artificers, who, although mechanics, 
have no direct responsibilities. 

The Lucania, therefore, has twenty-two engineer officers, to seven 
on the Terrible. The Lucania makes short voyages of six days each, 
and, supposing the very unlikely event of one third of them being 
rendered useless, the remaining two-thirds keeping watch about for a 
few days could, without any serious strain, bring her into port with 
no diminution of speed or safety. But consider the condition of the 
seven naval officers, subjected to such a strain of mind and body as 
few would be subjected to ; and that, not for six days, but indefinitely 
—so long as war lasted. Men are not machines. It is the hard 
fact that already in peace time engineers have become insane, or so 
ruined in mind and health, from the wearing strain, that they have 
had to retire from work. If this is so in peace, what will it be in 
war? It is easy to imagine; and let it be repeated, these men are 
the only ones—there are none to take their places after an engage- 
ment. It is well known and repeatedly stated in naval circles, that 
to fill up gaps with engineers from the mercantile marine, as the 
Admiralty propose to do, who would be hopelessly at sea in the 
engine-room of a man-of-war, and who would know nothing of guns or 
torpedoes, would not only be useless, but dangerous! Imagine an 
order bungled, or mistaken, by a man who has been pitch-forked 
into a man-of-war—with no special training or knowledge of the 
idiosyncrasies of the machinery—and how can we expect anything 
but disaster in a naval action? We certainly cannot look for 
efficiency ; and, without efficiency, what else is there but disaster ? 

So far from there being any reserve, the above mentioned 
shortage of officers is actually increasing, owing to the number of 
new ships built or building. 

In the typical examples of the mercantile marine, such as the 
Lucania or Oceanic, the ratio of officers to engine-room complement 
is about one to eight. 

In the Royal Navy, the ratio runs from one to twenty-one in battle- 
ships, to one to thirty-seven in ships of the Terrible class, and is 
raised as high as one to forty-eight in some of the destroyers. 

In conclusion, the words of Mr. Frank Bullen, an ex-officer of 
the Merchant Service, and well-known writer and naval expert, are a 
severe comment on the methods of the Admiralty—methods which 
will land us before long in the vortex of the maelstrom, in the current 
of which we are even now drifting. 


It is no doubt a bold assertion to make, but from a personal comparison of the 
two I feel perfectly justified in saying that in both men and morale a first class 
battleship is far worse equipped in the engineering department than any ordinary 
liner. The following figures will not appeal of course to landsmen very much, 
but to sea engineers, unacquainted with the Navy, they will be terrifying. For 
the battleship whose complications I have been describing above (the Mars) one 
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fleet engineer and four assistants, the oldest of whom is twenty-three years of age, 
and the youngest just out of Keyham College. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the chief engineer is practically always on duty ? 
He trusts his younger confréres fully, as he must do if he would remain sane; but 
at the same time he must be ready to rush to their assistance at any moment. 


I think I have said, even in these few lines, enough to show why the berth of 
naval engineer becomes harder and harder to fill, and it beccmes necessary to 
trust the engines of our most gigantic men-of-war to clever, but inexperienced lads, 
under the control of one older man, whose responsibilities are so tremendous that 
he dare not think of them. 


In our old northern mythology there is a legend of how Freya, 
the mother of Baldur the sun-god, exacted a promise from all things 
that be not to hurt her son; and how Loki, the spirit of evil, per- 
ceiving that she had omitted to ask the mistletoe, made himself a 
dart from the plant. At the ‘ Wapenschaw’ of the gods, when all 
were amusing themselves by throwing their weapons, made harmless 
by Freya, at Baldur, Loki gave the dart into the hand of Heedder, 
the blind god, who cast it at Baldur and killed him. It is an old 
legend, met with under many forms, but the moral endures through 
all ages. However perfect in every respect save one the Navy may 
be, it is that weak link in the chain which destroys the saving 
strength of the whole. The engineering department of the Navy is 
the dart of mistletoe; the Achilles’ heel; the weak link in the 
chain. 

Will the nation insist on the weak link being repaired while there 
is yet time? It will be too late to try to do so when the storm 
breaks and the ship of State is drifting on the breakers. 

Loki still lives—under his modern name of ‘ Luck.’ For man} 
long years he has served us, and rewarded our invocations fairly well. 
But the day is coming, and now is, when the old gods must all die. 
Loki is the last of them. We cannot afford, we, the greatest Empire 
of time, to trust to Luck. 

CHaRLes E. Larr. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LOCAL BEGINNINGS OF IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE 


(AN EXAMPLE) 


Many aspects of the urgent problem of National Defence have lately 
been discussed with great ability in this Review. It is possible, 
therefore, that a modest effort which is actually being made in an 
industrial neighbourhood to give immediate practical effect to some 
of the lessons which the war has brought home to us may be thought 
worthy of a brief description. The campaign in South Africa has 
been fruitful in lessons of grave importance. The country is eager 
to learn them, so eager indeed, that we are in some danger of trying 
to learn too many of them at once and of failing thereby to accomplish 
any permanent result. Probably most of us have felt for months 
past that we should be much happier if we could be giving practical 
support to some definite scheme for strengthening the defences of 
the Empire ; but the multiplicity of counsels has brought bewilder- 
ment to our minds and we turn hopelessly from all the competing 
schemes and proposals for conscription, for the Militia ballot, for 
compulsory volunteering—this last one of those brilliant compromises 
in which the British mind delights to dress up decently its own preju- 
dices. We ask ourselves in desperation whether there is not some- 
thing we can really be doing, which will be of service in preparing 
the way for a new system, without waiting till the country has 
decided what the new system shall be. 

I think we can. And indeed I hope in this short article to show 
that by voluntary local efforts an important educational process can 
be begun, which may one day have the happiest influence upon the 
future of the defensive forces of the Empire. 

It has taken a great war to recall to our minds a duty we ought 
never to have forgotten—I mean the personal obligation of every 
citizen to contribute his share to national defence. National defence 
is, and should be, the natural duty of a true citizen, and the duty he 
should be most reluctant to surrender or to neglect. We perhaps 
hardly realise it, but our European neighbours are beginning to despise 
us, because it appears to them that we deliberately shirk a manly 
obligation which has become part and parcel of their daily lives. 
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While each of their young men is trained and disciplined to the use 
of arms, the vast majority of Englishmen are ignorant of the 
elements of military duty, and make no personal sacrifice whatever 
for the defence of their country. On the contrary, they delegate the 
vindication of its honour, and even the maintenance of its safety to 
a limited and professional—albeit highly honourable—class. And 
this in spite of our boundless pride in our country and in our 
Empire. Moreover, we are all practically agreed that if we intend to 
maintain that Empire upon its present scale—as of course we do 
intend to maintain it—we must at once enormously increase its 
military strength. The great burden of empire must rest upon a far 
wider base than it rests upon to-day. For purposes of national 
defence larger and heavier claims will have to be made upon our 
people in the future than have been made in the past. 

It is of course the duty of the Government of the day, profiting 
by recent lessons, to propose effective measures for putting our 
military preparations upon a footing commensurate with our imperial 
needs. But the vital, the all-important point is that our military 
efficiency must ultimately depend upon the physical fitness of our 
people to bear arms, and upon the martial spirit which animates 
them. Patriotism and enthusiasm are great and important factors in 
national life, but they need to have behind them a nation physically 
strong and carefully disciplined for military duty. The best measures 
of any Government for the military reorganisation of the Empire 
must fail, unless proper material is supplied for them to work upon. It 
is obvious even to the most sanguine that such measures can only be 
slowly elaborated under a storm of criticism and with many break- 
downs and failures. Meanwhile, we can all of us in our own 
localities be preparing the material from which alone an effective 
system of national defence can be built up-—I mean a healthy, 
vigorous population of young people sufficiently patriotic to care 
for their country, and sufficiently trained and disciplined to be 
immediately serviceable in its defence. 

The country has been so deeply stirred by the events of the pre- 
sent war that it is at this moment prepared for efforts and sacrifices, 
which at any other time it might have been dangerous to ask of it. 
Patriotism is at white heat. The Government has only to ask and te 
have. No doubt prudence counsels great moderation in our demands 
upon a giver so ready to be generous. We shall be fortunate if we 
only ask and gain those things which are of lasting value and whick 
will help us to lay true and deep the foundations of a permanent 
system of national defence. 

In the district of which the manufacturing town of Macclesfield 
is the centre, we are forming a Patriotic Association for the encour- 
agement of physical training and military drill among lads between 
the ages of ten and seventeen. Our object is to begin with the boys 
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in the elementary day schools, and to follow them with a carefully 
organised system of drill and gymnastics until they are old enough 
to become members of the Volunteer Corps. We consider it most 
important to take the day-schools as the starting-point of our scheme. 
In such schools the children are already gathered together for us. 
They are under discipline and so are easily controlled. Moreover, 
they are at the impressionable period of their lives, when they form 
habits easily and readily. If in these early years they acquire a taste 
for manly exercises, the chances are in favour of their retaining it in 
later life. 

At present the physical education of the children in our day 
schools is almost entirely neglected. There are schools, no doubt, 
where the managers or the teaching staff have done their best to 
encourage gymnastics and various forms of exercises. Our gratitude 
is due to them for it. But it remains true that, in our zeal for 
education of a particular kind, we have too far forgotten the lesson con- 
tained in the wise old saying as to ‘a healthy mind in a healthy body.’ 

Everyone who has any experience of elementary schools knows 
how numerous are the subjects already taught and how difficult it is 
to find room for a new subject. Probably not more than one hour 
a week could be spared for military drill; but that would be quite 
enough to give boys a taste for it, and to impart those habits of 
smartness and ready obedience which always accompany even the 
most elementary military training. For it is one of the further 
advantages of military drill that it has a high educational value, 
quite apart from its influence upon the physical development of 
young people. It is the universal experience of schools in which it 
has been adopted that it develops the minds of the children as much 
as it develops their muscles, and makes them far more alert and 
receptive to ordinary teaching. 

We hope that if military drill is made as necessary and essential 
a part of the curriculum of our schools as any other of the present 
obligatory subjects, it will prove so far attractive as to encourage 
many of the boys to take to gymnastics proper. And therefore the 
second part of our scheme is to provide for the use of boys out of 
school hours good public gymnasia, where they can be taught by 
qualified instructors those more elaborate and advanced physical 
exercises which form no part of military drill, but which are so 
necessary for the complete development of the body. These gym- 
nasia would be in central situations, easily accessible to boys, and 
everything would be done to make them as attractive as possible. 

A further step in the scheme is the formation of cadet corps for 
lads between thirteen and seventeen. To this part of our scheme 
we attach the greatest possible importance. The most critical, and in 
some respects the most danyerous, years of a boy’s life are those which 
lie between his leaving the day school and his attaining manhood. 
It is in those years that good or bad habits are formed, and that his 
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character is made or marred. We English are supposed to have a 
racial love for open air sports, and to take naturally to games of all 
kinds. That may be true of the more privileged classes. It is 
certainly not true of our industrial population. In my experience, 
for every boy who plays football a hundred prefer to look on with 
their hands in their pockets at a match between professional players. 
The slightest desi:e for active physical exercise is rather the excep- 
tion than the rule in our midland and northern towns. I confess 
that the aspect of our streets at night, with these crowds of lads 
loafing about at a loose end or worse, appears to me infinitely 
depressing. If boys could be drawn from these miserable and 
corrupting habits of idleness to the invigorating exercises of ~ 
gymnasia, and to the wholesome discipline of military training, a 
great point would be gained. They would come under healthy 
influences, they would acquire a taste for manly exercises, and many 
social problems which at present are gloomy and difficult would, I 
believe, find an easy solution. 

I have long felt, even as an employer of labour, that a change 
must be made in our treatment of the question of physical education, 
if we are to maintain our position in the world, not only as soldiers 
but as traders. All the nations of Europe are giving systematic 
physical training to their whole male population, for every conscript 
must pass through the gymnasium. There is, no doubt, a dark 
side to compulsory military service ; this, at all events, is its bright 
side, it does greatly improve the physique of a people. In the case 
of Germany no one denies it. In the case of France many of us 
have seen the improvement taking place during our lifetime. . 

Yet in England we are content to leave the physical development 
of our whole industrial population to the chance efforts of philan- 
thropists. If we persist in pitting complete neglect or spasmodic 
individual efforts against the systematic training of our neighbours, 
we must of necessity fall behind in the race. It can only be a 
question of time. 

Before the era of physical education on the Continent our racial 
physical gifts, our climate, even our national food, gave us a certain 
physical pre-eminence, but natural gifts, however great, natural pre- 
dispositions, however strong, can never take the place of careful 
professional training. 

In our scheme the Cadet Corps will act as feeders to the Rifle 
Clubs and Volunteer Corps. They will in fact be affiliated to them, 
and boys will pass from the Cadet Corps into the Rifle Corps as soon 
as they reach the proper age. 

I will now recapitulate the various stages of our complete 
scheme. 

(1) Compulsory physical exercises and military drill in all 
elementary day-schools. 
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(2) Public gymnasia for the use of boys out of school hours, or 
after leaving school. 

(3) Cadet Corps and Rifle Clubs. 

(4) Volunteer Corps. 

Our Association will give encouragement and financial assistance, 
where it is required, to each division or stage of this scheme. More- 
over, one of its main objects will be to secure the co-operation and 
co-ordination of the numerous athletic clubs, which are already doing 
so much useful work in the district. In a word, it will endeavour to 
create system and method among the many existing agencies, while, 
on its own account, it seeks to impart to all of them a distinctly 
military object. 

I will now describe the steps we have already taken and the 
success which has so far attended our efforts. Our experience may 
be of use to others. 

As already stated we based our scheme upon the day-schools. 
We felt that if we could set the young people to work with their 
military drill, we should be preparing material for the more 
advanced parts of our scheme by the time we were ready for it. The 
Macclesfield district is about equally divided between town and 
country. It contains twelve town schools situated in the municipal 
borough, and twelve country schools situated at various distances 
outside the borough. Of course the town schools are far more 
numerously attended than the country schools. We asked the head- 
masters of these twenty-four schools to meet us in conference. We 
explained our scheme to them and invited first their co-operation and 
then their advice and criticism. I may say at once that we were met 
in the most cordial spirit. The teachers welcomed our scheme with 
open arms, and offered at once to do all in their power to make it a 
success. It meant additional work for them, but in the interests of 
national defence and for the sake of the health and physical well- 
being of their pupils they were prepared to make any personal sacri- 
fices. There are few bodies of men and women more worthy of 
respect and gratitude than the teachers in our elementary day- 
schools. They labour with great zeal and devotion and receive very 
little public recognition of their services to the State. 

After agreeing to the principle of our scheme so far as it con- 
cerned the day-schools, the headmasters undertook to appoint a 
committee from among themselves to work out details. This 
committee submitted to us the following general rules, which we a’ 
once accepted :— 

(1) That one hour per week during school hours should be devoted to military 
drill in all the schools of the district. 

(2) That only children above the third standard should be drilled. 

(3) That wherever possible a member of the school teaching-staff should act as- 
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drill instructor, and that he should receive some small remuneration for his services 
from the Association. 

(4) That a professional drill instructor employed and paid by the Association 
should visit and inspect the town schools once a month, and the country schools 
once a fortnight. 

(5) That a covered hall should be provided by the Association in a central 
‘situation (for instance, the Volunteer drill hall) for the use of such town schools as 
do not possess playgrounds suitable for military drill. 


We have now applied to the Board of Managers of each of the 
twenty-four schools to sanction the adoption of military drill, under- 
taking on the part of the Association to supply drill instructors free 
of charge to all scheols that may need them, to provide some small 
remuneration for members of existing school staffs who may act as drill 
instructors, and to provide the use of a drill hall for any town school 
that may require it. We anticipate a favourable reply from all the 
schools, and have every reason to believe that this part of our scheme 
will be in working order in the course of a few weeks. 

If military drill proves as popular in our schools as it has proved 
wherever it has been fairly tried, we shall at once proceed to establish 
public gymnasia in order to start the second part of our scheme 
before the winter of this year. With the Cadet Corps we shall have 
to proceed more cautiously, as it will involve a much larger outlay of 
money than either of the two earlier steps. We have, however, 
received so much encouragement and such cordial offers of help and 
sympathy, that we confidently hope to have our complete scheme 
in operation before very long. If our expectations are realised we 
shall be in a position to show what may be done in any locality—for 
we have no particular circumstances in our favour here in Macclesfield 
—by appealing boldly to the generosity and patriotism of one’s fellow 
townsmen. 

So much has always been accomplished in England by local 
efforts, and by movements nourished from local centres, that one 
may perhaps venture to hope the solution of the great and complex 
problem of national and imperial defence may be made easier by the 
modest labours of those who, in their own towns and villages, 
endeavour to train up a strong and healthy population fitted in every 


way to be soldiers of the Queen. 
HENRY BIRCHENOUGH, 


Macclesfield : April 25, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE VOLUNTEERS AND 
THE INSECURITY OF ENGLAND 


TRAVELLERS on the Continent this year are not allowed to ignore 
the fact that the people among whom they pass their time are ill 
disposed towards England and Englishmen. 

It is not, as is sometimes thought, the papers alone that express 
these sentiments; but even in hotels devoted to catering for 
Englishmen, the waiters, the boots, the chambermaids, every class 
of servant, favours the cause of the Transvaal and hopes to read 
in the telegrams of English defeats. They do not do their work 
any the worse, and the feeling is against their interests; they 
merely represent the ideas of every peasant as well as those of the 
more educated classes. Inquiries reveal the fact that there is scarcely 
a corner in Europe where the same feelings are not prevalent. 

We. hear more of them in France, but they are as strong, or 
stronger, in Russia, Germany, and Austria, and in all these countries 
the inhabitants seem to watch for the news from South Africa as 
eagerly as we do, but with different hopes for what it may bring 
forth. It is generally supposed in England, where this feeling is 
beginning to be known, that it is due to jealousy of our greater 
wealth, greater colonial success, and greater power; but that is not 
the prevailing cause or the cause at all among great masses of 
peasantry ; the cause is as largely, or more largely, sentiment—a 
desire to take the side of those whom they consider weak and 
suffering from oppression. 

The reason of this feeling may be a fair subject for argument 
and difference of opinion, but that it exists there is no doubt at all, 
and with this fact we have to deal. The number of men in Europe 
who hold opinions antagonistic to us must be very great ; they must 
be counted by millions, and probably by many more millions than 
inhabit these islands. There is probably no Government now in 
existence in Europe the members of which really desire our downfall, 
and it is no doubt generally recognised by intelligent men that such 
an event would have disastrous results for many countries besides 
ours; but a mass of uninstructed opinion in many nations may 
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develop unexpected results, and governments before now have 
had to give way to waves of public opinion acting hastily and un- 
wisely. 

For our part we cannot change public opinion on the Continent : 
we must look it in the face. And that brings a remembrance of the 
text, ‘ When a strong man armed keepeth his house, his goods are in 
peace.’ 

We have for our great comfort a strong wall of defence in our 
Navy, a power not to be lightly faced by a possible enemy—under 
favourable circumstances almost impregnable. But war is an 
uncertain game, and he would be a very bold man who would say 
that there could not arise any conceivable combination of events 
under which, at some unexpected point, a weak place might not 
be found in any single wall of defence. 

It is highly desirable that an enemy should see another behind 
it, and a third behind that, if possible, so that the whole prospect 
should be too much for a future possible successor of Napoleon, risen 
in response to an overwhelming, if unreasoning, cry for action. 

This is fairly well recognised, and there has been considerable 
discussion as to the best means of forming an army of defence so 
organised that, in the absence of the regular Army, it may be capable 
of concentration at short notice without a hitch ; an army which for 
the moment we have not got, although there is no lack of men or 
money. 

It seems to be tacitly acknowledged that regular troops, sufficient 
in numbers for defensive purposes when at the same time foreign 
complications make large demands on them, would be too expensive, 
and the discussion so far has turned on whether an army for home 
defence should be an army of Volunteers or an army of conscripts. 

The newspapers all say that the decision of the country is 
against a conscript and in favour of a Volunteer army, and as 
responsible ministers say so also, let us admit that such is the case, 
and that, unless good cause arises for a change of opinion, it will 
remain so. 

Almost all the able papers that have been hitherto written on 
Army Reform have taken the line that the only solution of the 
question is to be found in some form of compulsory service. Seeing 
the difficulty of passing fresh legislation for this purpose, they mostly 
fall back on the Ballot Act for Militia, because that, although a dead 
letter, is a law still in existence, and would merely have to be put in 
force, which it is very certain would be easier than to pass new 
coercive laws. 

The country has so far agreed to differ with all these writers, 
and it is a remarkable fact that no one has yet, with the feeling of 
the country pretty plainly before his eyes, tried to show how a 
reserve army of Volunteers could be so improved as to become a 
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defensive force on which we could all rely and go about our business 
with a feeling of security. 

Is this because the experts think it impossible? It is certainly 
difficult, and the object of this paper is to detail some of the diffi- 
eulties and inquire how they may be removed. 

An army of Volunteers for home defence, supposing” the regular 
Army to be in part or entirely employed abroad, must, it is evident, 
be somewhat differently constituted from the Volunteer force at 
present in existence. 

Volunteers must, from the circumstances of the case, always 
possess qualifications for manoeuvring inferior to those of the 
regular Army. Much can be done with them if the officers and 
sergeants who lead them thoroughly know their work, and it will 
not do that the Volunteers shall any longer be led by officers who 
have an imperfect knowledge of drill and tactics. 

It will not do that one-fourth should be composed of men who 
would not pass a medical examination for fitness to take the field; 
such men would only fill the hospitals and be an encumbrance when 
they were most wanted. It will not do to have a number of men 
unable to shoot with effect, nor will it be worth while to retain men 
who cannot find opportunities for drill. 

There is perhaps a tendency in some quarters to think that as 
the Boers, who are essentially Volunteers, have done so well without 
regular training there is no reason why our Volunteers should not 
do equally well. But the cases are not parallel. 

From boyhood the Boer is never without his rifle; until recently 
he had plenty of game to practise at; and he is not hampered in 
learning to shoot by want of ranges, as there is no risk of accidents 
in firing anywhere in so thinly populated a country. He is also 
never without a horse, and, in fact, never walks any distance ; there- 
fore, in the two important items of shooting and riding he wants no 
training, and it is probable that in anticipation of this war he did 
much more drilling than he has received credit for. Moreover, every 
Boer family owns at least one wagon, the oxen for which feed on the 
grass to be found at every halting place, consequently his transport 
is always ready ; and independently of this, being of a frugal habit of 
living, he can, in the long journeys he is accustomed to ride, carry 
on his horse enough provisions to last for a week; while his horse 
ean do the work on the grass with which the country abounds. To 
render our Volunteers of any use a transport must be so organised 
that it can be collected and put on the road at very short notice. It 
must be made possible to mass an army in a very short time with- 
out hitch or delay. 

If 100,000 men are required at a given place, every man must 
be fed three times a day, and he cannot wait till the immense service 
equired for this is being organised. 
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It must be done beforehand, and it is scarcely necessary to say 
that much beside food must be provided—ammunition, clothing, 
forage, and tents are among the most obvious. 

Mounted infantry, more suitable to this country than cavalry, 
must be supplied, and also artillery in due proportion to the 
infantry. 

Although there are further requirements that may be called 
essentials this list will answer for present consideration. 

How are they to be supplied ? 

Some of them can be dealt with by a War Office—reorganised, 
free from prejudice, favouritism, and red tape, adequately supplied 
with money, and not unduly controlled by civilians; a new depart-— 
ment such as we are all at liberty to dream of, and some of us think 
we may get. 

Others of the essentials are in the hands of the public, Volunteers, 
employers of labour, and voters; they cannot be forced on the people 
by any department, and if they are to be successfully met, it must 
be done by public opinion insisting that steps shall be taken now to 
give a permanent character to its decisions, so that they shall remain 
effective when the interest excited by present events shall have died 
away, and the present outburst of patriotism shall be a thing of the 
past. 

The duty and interest of the public, therefore, is to see that a 
war department shall be constituted willing and able to deal with 
the necessities of good organisation so far as the present law will 
allow, and to strengthen its hands by further legislation which will 
enable it to deal with certain matters at present beyond its powers. P 

But the public must first realise the weak points in its armour, 
and to bring these to its notice, and to devise the means by which 
they may possibly be overcome, would be an ample and sufficient 
reason for the formation of a league outside official circles, whose 
duty would also be to bring home to people the alternative that lies 
before them if the difficulties, however great they may seem at first 
sight, prove incapable of solution. 

The supply of trained officers is well within the province of a 
war department. It is not at all likely that the Volunteers would 
object to be officered by professional men, and there is a good supply 
at hand. Many officers leave the regular Army from various causes, 
chief among which is not having attained.a certain rank at a certain 
age; but people live longer now than they used to, and it does not 
at all follow that because an officer is pensioned off he may not have 
still some years of good work left in him. It is a question more 
for doctors than of actual age, and there seems to be no reason 
why many of these officers should not do a further term of work 
in the Volunteers for a remuneration slightly larger than their 
pensions. 
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Under whatever rules and regulations officers may be procured, 
the one essential condition is that they must know their work, and 
that they must pass tests showing that they know it. 

The fact that they subscribe to keep up the Volunteers cannot any 
longer be accepted as a test--in fact, it should be forbidden, as it may 
prevent the employment of competent men who cannot undertake 
such a burden and who would find themselves at a disadvantage if 
employed with others who could afford the luxury. 

If officers of the required standard cannot be procured for nothing, 
which is very probable, they will have to be paid, and the same 
remarks apply to a proportion of non-commissioned officers large 
enough to insure that men who are in doubt what to do shall not 
find themselves without competent direction. 

Then again, the War Department can easily impose a test of 
physical fitness. This may possibly reduce the strength of the force 
on paper, but if adequate inducements are offered, it is more 
probable that there will be no such reduction. To make the 
Volunteers a real army, to allow them to volunteer for active service 
for the duration of a campaign as separate companies in the territorial 
regiments to which they belong, to increase their capitation grant, 
and to make shooting easy to be learnt, will add greatly to their 
prestige, and in all probability make the force so popular that the 
ranks will always be full. 

The shooting powers of the Volunteers can be materially improved 
by a department ready to adopt new methods, and to make them as 
little irksome to the men as possible. A Swiss range might be 
supplied to every Volunteer centre at no overwhelming expense. A 
caretaker could supply ammunition either on payment or on an 
order, and the range should be always open, so that any individual 
Volunteer could go at any time he had half an hour to spare and 
practise by himself or with a few comrades. A few rifles might be 
kept in the range for the benefit of a man who had not brought his 
own. The target might be easily arranged to ring an electric bell 
showing where it had been struck, and the man would keep his own 
register for his own satisfaction. He might in this way complete his 
own training without the loss of time in marching to a range with a 
company and waiting his turn to fire. As his capitation grant would 
depend on his shooting, and might with advantage be slightly varied 
in amount, so that a good shot should earn more than an indifferent 
shot, he would have to undergo an examination which should prefer- 
ably be conducted at an open range; but this also should be so 
arranged as to save a man’s time as much as possible. When he 
considered himself fit he should be able to go to an officer and ask 
to be examined, and on the result of his shooting before this officer 
his capitation grant should be granted or refused, or modified 
according to a fixed scale of marks. 
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Of course it might be arranged that if he failed he might come 
up again as often as was considered desirable. If he could not pass 
the lowest standard he should not be retained in the force. 

As the Swiss ranges are not known in this country it may be well 
to give a short description of them. 

The object of them is so to arrange that if the aim is defective 
and the bullet does not strike the target, it is arrested in its course 
and cannot fly wildly over the country ; consequently they can be 
built in or near a town wherever a narrow course of 400 yards can be 
found. The range is not covered in. At the firing point is a shed 
where rifles and ammunition are stored in charge of a caretaker ; 
anyone in Switzerland may go in, purchase ammunition, and practise 
firing when the range is unoccupied. 

The shooter stands in front of the shed, and facing him are two 
walls at distances of about five and ten paces respectively; in these 
walls are long narrow perpendicular windows or slits through which 
he can see the targets ; half way to the targets is a shield above and 
across the range, and behind the targets is a wall. A bullet well 
aimed goes through the slits in both walls and strikes the target. 
If the aim is a little out it may strike the wrong target. Badly 
aimed it may go through the first wall, but is caught by the second. 
If fired too high it is stopped by the shield half way down the range. 
A bullet fired too low, which, however, is not stopped by the second 
wall, may ricochet, but only far enough down the range to be stopped 
by the wall behind the targets. 

The range at which the writer sometimes practised had foyr 
roads meeting just behind the targets constantly occupied by traffic, 
but there was no record of any accident. The range was perfectly 
safe. 

One of these ranges fitted near a town or village would make 
practice very easy, especially if a Volunteer could go alone at any 
time that suited him best; and in connection with it might be 
arranged a shooting gallery, lighted at night, for Morris tube practice 
at movable as well as stationary objects, just like the ordinary 
shooting gallery, where a practice by no means to be despised might 
be carried on after dark. 

Ranges such as these would be a great addition to the amuse- 
ments available in a dull town or village and would be sure to be 
largely patronised. They woyld very much increase the interest in 
shooting and make it perhaps as popular as archery used to be in old 
times. They would moreover serve as very efficient recruiting 
agents, and probably increase considerably the number of men wish- 
ing to join the Volunteers of the district. 

A Volunteer army must be provided with mounted infantry and 
artillery ; the War Department would have considerable material at 
hand to form these wholly or in part. 
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The Yeomanry should be a useful force, especially if transformed 
into mounted infantry ; besides them there is the making of a great 
force in the hunting men of England, whose constant practice in 
riding and shooting and whose knowledge of the country constitute 
a fine training ; they could be organised either with the Yeomanry 
or in separate corps. 

It is not unlikely that these men would organise field batteries 
on the volunteer principle if it were suggested that they would be 
acceptable ; but if this were impossible it would be the duty of the 
War Department to provide this indispensable force from the 
Regulars. 

The important subject of transport, which means the mobility and 
the quick utilisation of the army, must also be taken in hand by the 
War Office, which could probably meet the requirements by subsi- 
dising owners of carts and horses. It would be essential that this 
should be done in a way so thorough that the vehicles would be 
really available at very short notice. 

So far there does not seem to be any insuperable difficulty in or- 
ganisation. But we now come to more serious questions. How shall we 
get ground for Volunteers to trainover? They are scattered all over 
the country. We assume that they must be exercised freely, and we 
are unable to provide everywhere Government land on which they 
can be trained. They cannot be conveyed long distances except at 
a sacrifice of time they are not able to afford. Public parks are not 
to be had everywhere. They are often only able to afford a day, and 
it is a very great necessity that they should be able to utilise that 
day in manceuvres which hitherto they have had to forego for want 
of space. Such training cannot any longer be put on one side; it 
must be carried out if the Volunteers are to exist as an army. If it 
cannot be carried out, then neither can the idea of an army of 
Volunteers be carried out. No war department without increased 
powers conferred by legislation can solve this problem. 

The farmers of England, however, could solve it; they allow for 
seven or eight months of the year their farms to be ridden over 
by masters of hounds and all their numerous following. They 
suffer from this a certain amount of damage, but they have been 
educated to see that in the long run they gain by it, and they are 
moreover sportsmen at heart. If they could be educated to see that 
the Volunteer force is really an insurance against disaster and loss, 
they might be ready to let them train over their lands during the 
hunting season. 

The damage done would be inappreciable; every body of men 
exercising could easily arrange a body of eight or ten pioneers to 
repair on the spot damage to fences, and people on foot would not do 
so much damage as people on horses. 

It may be safely said that the farm would not be any the worse 
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for a day’s exercise, and if every farmer gave the same leave that he 
gives to huntsmen, the visits to each farm need be few and far 
between. If this could be brought about the men would get the best 
of training close to their homes, over the same kind of ground for the 
defence of which they exist at all as an armed force. But to get this 
universal consent, whether as a custom or as a consent embodied in 
legislation, would involve a labour in bringing the subject home to 
owners of land beyond the power of any single individual, and worthy 
of the efforts of a league constituted for the purpose. 

But if the difficulties of the foregoing problem are great, what 
shall be said of the next? How is the necessary time to be found 
for Volunteers to practise in large bodies? If we start with the 
assumption that the Volunteers must be trained for an average of not 
less than a month in the year—which is little enough—then some way 
must be found to get the time; or the money to be spent on them 
had better be spent in some other way. This is a matter that no 
war department can settle of its own initiative. This year an appeal 
has been made to the employers of labour to show their patriotism 
by allowing their employés to assemble on Salisbury Plain for 
twenty-eight days, but this is an exceptional year, and it will not do 
to depend on this appeal to patriotism being answered in future 
years ‘when the war is over, and all things are righted.’ 

The trade of one may suffer considerably if he allows the 
necessary leave and his neighbours refuse to do so. It is evident 
that they must one and all consent, or that they must agree to 
legislation compelling them to consent, so that all may be on the 
same footing. . 

The first understanding demanded would probably be that no 
employer should be required to give leave to more than 25 per cent. 
of his men at the same time, and that during training the men 
should be paid and rationed as soldiers. This would necessitate 
splitting up regiments for the training, an undoubted disadvantage, 
which, however, might be borne if it were possible to secure the men 
on these terms. 

But it is too evident that the moment an attempt is made to 
state the case in plain terms the difficulties become enormous. 

What form is any supposed legislation to take? If it says that 
Volunteers must be given the time, will Volunteers be employed 
at all, or will it result in employers insisting that those seeking 
employment shall not belong te a Volunteer Corps ? 

Saturday half-holidays will perhaps provide for practice in shoot- 
ing, provided ranges as proposed here are supplied; also for the 
elements of drill in drill sheds, and not more liberally than the 
circumstances of the case require ; and no time remains for exercising 
in the field without which we cannot do. In the past we let the 
matter slide. In the future we can no longer afford todo so. The 
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problem of how to gain the time is sufficient to exercise many brains, 
and no solution of it has hitherto appeared. 

Some people say, Let us have the Ballot Act for the Militia and 
run that in conjunction with the Volunteers. That is to say, ifany man 
wishes to avoid the Ballot Act he can do so by joining the Volunteers ; 
but, apart from the fact that the Ballot Act just now is out of the 
running, it is difficult to see how this would solve the problem. The 
impossibility of finding the necessary time in the Volunteers would 
not be lessened. ; 

A proposal has been made, not without certain merit, if there 
were any chance of its being adopted, to the effect that young men 
or boys before embarking on a career or going into a trade should be 
invited to volunteer for a year’s training, during which time they 
would be paid and treated as soldiers; that they should afterwards 
join the Volunteers and do as best they could with the opportunities 
that offered hereafter for drill and exercise. That is to say, that we 
should have a Volunteer army run on the same lines as a conscript 
army. This, combined with a decree that drill should be taught in all 
Board schools, might work well enough ; but who is to say how many 
men would join on these conditions, or how many willing enough to 
join would not find themselves too heavily handicapped in the 
struggle for employment ? They should not be so handicapped if 
employers took a liberal view of the matter, because the advantages 
young men would get from the discipline, order, and training for this 
year of soldiering would make them better men and the employers 
would reap the benefit of it as well as the men. They should, there- 
fore, if they knew their own interests, put a premium on the men 
who had passed through the course, and give the preference to them 
when filling up their list of workmen. The writer has been told by 
German employers of labour that the military training the men 
underwent made better workmen of them, and overseers who had 
been non-commissioned officers were much better able to direct those 
under them. 

Here is another idea: There are in the year fifty-two Sundays. 
How would it suit the sentiment of the nation that these days should 
be spent by the Volunteers in uniform ; that they should be marched 
in the morning to church or chapel, or open-air services of their 
respective religions, as soldiers are ; and the remainder of the day be 
taken out with dinner in their haversacks, and exercised over the 
country ? 

Apart from sentiment there is much to recommend it. The fact 
that thousands of men now leave town and take to the country on 
bicycles on Sunday is generally regarded as an improvement on the 
old order of things, when these thousands worked all the week, and 
were obliged to spend the seventh day in the insanitary surroundings 
of a town with no place to resort to but the public-house. Public 
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opinion may be said to have acquiesced in liberty and the air and 
the change provided by the bicycle, and it would be only a small 
step further to acquiesce in these same men spending the day in 
movements in the fields. There is not in reality much difference in 
the employment of the time. These fifty-two Sundays combined 
with the Bank holidays, and perhaps now and then an additional 
day or two granted by employers, would solve the question, and 
certainly would not injure Volunteers either morally or physically. 
But England is a conservative country, and an individual can only 
ask, Would this be agreed to? 

The desire of the country to have a Volunteer rather than a con- 
script army is one deserving of sympathy. The former is, under . 
necessary conditions, better than the latter, for among conscripts 
military service is much disliked, and the one desire of every soldier 
is to get it over. In this country the idea of compulsion is hated, 
since it is supposed to interfere very seriously with trade. It is 
therefore an object of interest to employers, farmers, voters, and the 
Volunteers themselves, to make strenuous exertions to devise some 
means by which the difficulties inadequately touched on here may 
be met, since, if they are not met, the opportunity of those who see 
in compulsory service the only solution of the question will have 
come; and if it does come, then employers will be saddled with a 
heavier loss, and the Volunteers as a force will cease to exist, for 
there will be no money to spend on them. 

With the feeling of hatred to all things English which pervades 
the Continent, it is undesirable that the final settlement of this 
question of a reserve army should be postponed for a day longer than 
can be helped, and there seems to be abundant reason for the forma- 
tion of a league to endeavour to bring about the object which so 
many people have at heart, of so arranging the Volunteer force that 
they need no longer be troubled with the thoughts of conscription. 

The Militia, now doing excellent service abroad, has not been 
touched on in this paper because it is difficult to see how, under 
voluntary service, they can increase much in numbers or very much 
from what they are now. 

They are composed of men in employments which can spare them 
for the training they now do. 

If from any cause the Volunteer movement should fail they will 
of course figure more largely in the reserve army than they do now, 
but their stimulus will be compulsion. In that case it would be 
interesting to know whether recruits raised under a Ballot Act would 
be embodied for a year or more or only for a month in each year. 

J. G. B. Srorrorp., 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION OF 
THE WAR 


Many statements of the attitude of American public opinion towards 
the war in South Africa have of late appeared in the press and 
other places, but the most of them have been characterised either 
by prejudice and narrow-mindedness or sentimental flattery. Be- 
cause of the extremeness of their view they have had wide circula- 
tion and passed current as a reflection of the state of mind of the 
people of the republic. This has served only to throw into stronger 
relief the opinion expressed by the broad-minded and thinking 
classes, who on the whole control the balance of power. To them 
the merits and demerits of the controversy between Great Britain 
and the Boers are patent, but because of their natural conservatism 
and modesty their point of view has had little publicity. The 
following article endeavours to reflect this, to give a summary of it 
as it is expressed in the editorial columns of newspapers, written 
letters by their subscribers, and speeches by representative men ; it 
refrains as far as possible from a personal colouring, and makes no 
attempt at original expression. It is a composite picture, in which 
are noted some of the features of the quarrel which have struck us 
most forcibly. 

The position assumed by Great Britain is a clear illustration of 
the temper of the times; it is the struggle between an old civilisation 
which has lost its usefulness and is deteriorating, and one that is 
living and progressing. The apparent advantages that accrue from 
the spread of the latter are not always favourably received by those 
on whom it is proposed to bestow them. It has required force, and 
even as such methods are now in use in China, the Philippines, and 
other places, so also is it evident must the same measures be taken 
in South Africa. As President Wheeler, of the University of California, 
well said in a recent speech : 

The same rapid tendency toward consolidation that has merged private owner- 
ship into the corporation, and the corporations into the trust, has forced the 
political interests of individuals and communities under the keepership of party 


organisation, first of state and then of nation; and in a larger field a like tendency 
has forced the interests of commerce and intercourse, in their demand for the protec- 
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tion which modern courts afford, to seek, in the barbarous and half-civilised quarters 
of the globe, the shelter of the flag of some one of the modern great nations which 
recognise the rule of order and level justice... . As against the rising tide of 
cosmopolitan civilisation and international intercourse, the claim of local barbarism 
based on squatter sovereignty is likely to be recognised neither for the American 
Indian and Zulu, nor for Mormon or Boer. 


Those who can see far enough into the future civilisation are 
convinced by the experience of the past that the prevalent influence 
of England, rather than that of any other of the European Powers, 
with its inevitable consequences of the heredity of the English- 
speaking races, would be for the benefit of the race at large; that 
wherever she has gone industrial and human interests are growing © 
and ripening not only for our race, but for all races of man; that 
wherever she has acquired a dominating influence, the benefits to 
humanity are manifest. She has done more: she has succeeded 
where others have failed. Egypt and Straits Settlements, to cite 
instances of common notoriety, are two illustrations which are living 
examples of her skill ; in these England established peace, and the 
way to material prosperity has been made clear. The most convin- 
cing argument of the thoroughness of a nation’s work in colonising 
is found in the contentment of the subject people, and when this 
content and love manifest themselves in the substantial offers of aid to 
the mother country during the period ofa great crisis, all doubt should 
be removed. The overwhelming majority of Canadians of both parties 
approve Sir Wilfrid’s action in assisting Great Britain in this war. 
The same may be said of the Australasian colonies. All the colonial 
governments have offered troops for service in South Africa, and we* 
can see here no indication anywhere of popular disapproval of that 
course. The colonial Parliaments, or all of them who have had any- 
thing to say upon the subject, have enthusiastically approved of it 
without any division on party lines, which is more than can be said 
of the British. These voluntary actions by these colonies are more 
convincing of the great work wrought by England than any number 
of books and articles. 

The idea of forcing your civilisation and trade upon a benighted 
and unwilling nation is at first repugnant to all liberty-loving 
peoples; but we have only to reflect and remember the action of 
Commodore Perry in Japan, and some of this repugnancy disappears. 
That at least was an illustration of a big and powerful nation taking 
advantage of the weakness and ignorance of a smaller and less 
civilised one. But the results and the advantages that followed are 
sufficient excuse for the harsh measures and for the temporary 
dulling of our conscience. Even the Japanese, who were the victims 
of our selfishness and grasping nature, would not now have things 
different. Their ports have been opened to the world’s commerce, 
and by the civilising intercourse with other nations they were able 
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to so train themselves as to successfully combat the powerful Chinese 
Empire and dictate to her the terms of peace; and, above all, her 
advance has been such that she has at last been received into the 
great family of nations on an equality with the most powerful. 

Now as to the immediate cause of the dispute in South Africa. 
The issues, as they appear to us, are simple when considered calmly. 
We know that in 1884 a convention was agreed on between Great 
Britain and the Transvaal, acknowledging the independence of the 
latter, which was subject to three conditions: that the Boers should 
not make treaties with foreign Powers without the consent of the 
paramount Power of South Africa, i.c. England; that they should 
not make slaves of the native tribes ; and that they guaranteed equal 
treatment for all the white inhabitants of the country. The failure 
to observe these conditions brought about strained relations between 
the two countries, which finally drifted into war. 

We know that the mines brought a large population to Johannes- 
burg which at last outnumbered the entire Boer burghers in the 
State. Kruger, realising that the inevitable effect of such an increase 
must be the same amalgamation of the new and the old population 
as was going on in Natal and Cape Colony, and to a smaller 
extent in the Orange Free State, unless artificial barriers could be 
devised to keep the races apart, at once set to scheme modes of 
taxation that should evade Article XIV. of the convention, throwing 
the entire burden on the Outlanders and letting the Boers, who were 
nearly all farmers, escape taxation. Farmers, for example, use no 
dynamite, miners do; and President Kruger gave a monopoly of its 
supply to a German non-resident in the country, which taxed the 
miners for this article alone 2,600,000 dollars a year beyond the 
highest price it could otherwise have been bought for. This was his 
own act, the Volksraad not being consulted. At the time the 
convention was signed in 1884 the franchise was obtainable after 
two years’ residence. But President Kruger appeared determined to 
serve the Outlanders as George the Third’s Government served the 
American colonists—that is, tax them while refusing them any voice 
in its expenditure or control. Thus he continued at one and the 
same time to increase their burdens, while he prolonged the period 
of residence that qualified for a vote from two years to five, and so 
on, till he made it fifteen years. He reserved the right personally to 
veto any Outlander being placed on the register even after fifteen 
years, if he thought he was for any reason objectionable. That is, 
the majority of the taxpayers were disfranchised for ever, because 
these Outlanders had bought and paid for 60 per cent. of all the 
property in the Transvaal, and 90 per cent. of the taxes were levied 
from them. 

But even Boers themselves have been adroitly edged out of 
power by Kruger. The Grondwet, or Constitution, provides that to 
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prevent abuses in legislation no new law should be passed until the 
Bill for it had been published three months in advance. To evade 
this, Kruger passed all kinds of measures as amendments to existing 
laws; which, as he explained, not being new laws, required no 
notification. Finally, however, he got the Volksraad to rescind this 
article of the Grondwet; and now, as for some time past, any 
law of any sort can be passed by a small clique of Kruger’s in secret 
session of the Raad without notice of any sort and without the know- 
ledge or assent of the people. All that the British Government has 
ever contended for with President Kruger, it appears to us, has been 
the fair and honourable observance of his engagement in respect of 
equal rights in Article XIV. of the 1884 convention. This, it is also 
patent, he has persistently and doggedly refused, while he has wrung 
from the Outlanders millions of money to purchase the material for 
the war he has been long years preparing on such a colossal scale to 
drive the English out of those colonies in which they have given 
absolute equality to all. It is this very equality which has upset his 
calculations by its leaving too few malcontents among the Dutch 
population to make any general rising of them possible in Natal or 
the Cape, on which rising Kruger stakes his hope of success in 
the struggle. As for the Transvaal Boers, the only part they have 
in the war is to fight for their independence, which was never 
threatened until they invaded British Territory, and thus compelled 
the Queen’s Government to defend it. 

So much for the causes as impartial people see them in this 
country. We in America are a chivalrous nation; we have an 
admiration and sympathy for the brave and gallant. This was our 
attitude at first, but as the facts slowly come to the surface and we 
have the time to reflect on them a change comes over us. Justice 
and fair dealing are one thing, sympathy another ; and where, because 
of the smallness and weakness of one party, advantage is taken by it 
so as to evade its plain duty, this sympathy and admiration should 
not so blind us as to prejudice against the efforts made by the 
bigger nation to stop and remedy these abuses. 

There are three reasons which appeal to thinking Americans for the 
withdrawal of sympathy from the Boers on account of this movement. 
The first is, thatitisclear that what they wanted was not independence 
but domination. If they thought themselves strong enough for an 
offensive war against England and the conquest of Natal, where is a 
majority. of English, and Cape Colony, where there is only a doubtful 
majority, they were infinitely more capable of repelling any attack 
and conducting a successful defensive war. They acted as our 
Confederacy did in firing on Sumter—to fire the Boer blood in the 
colony. In defending their independence against aggression, they 
would have had an invincible public opinion, even in England, in their 
favour. The second is, that in their restrictive measures at home they 
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showed that they were not a majority, even in the Transvaal, and 
therefore as a minority seeking to dominate a majority they deserve 
no support from a free people. And the third is, that they were, as 
in the case of our secession, attempting to substitute a retrograde 
civilisation for one which was superior in every respect and more for 
the advantage of the races concerned. . Throwing out all the words, 
declarations, and negotiations as liable to impeachment and mutually 
contradictory, the facts put the Boers in the wrong, show them to 
be aggressive and domineering. Then that sentimental feeling which 
we have for our sister republics is a strong and far-reaching one in 
influence. But in this particular instance we have ill placed our 
sympathy. The Government of the Transvaal has been in no sense 
a republican form of government, but is a corrupt military 
oligarchy. 

There has been much advertisement of the meetings held for the 
expression of sympathy for the Boers and detestation of Great Britain ; 
but their significance is nothing when probed to the bottom. Their 
promoters have been chiefly Irishmen in whom impartiality in 
speaking of England is an unknown mental quality, and had the 
secondary motive of boosting William Jennings Bryan’s candidacy 
for the presidency. Such meetings and such speeches are illustrative 
of the condition of mind of many of his followers—their object and 


their zeal is used for the sole purpose of embarrassing the Government. 
But they receive little sympathy and co-operation from thinking 
people. A recent editorial in the New York Tribume expresses the 
attitude of the real majority of people towards this phase of public 
opinion so well that I feel justified in quoting it at length. After 
stating that they are entitled to set forth such views as they see fit, 
the article goes on to say : 


But statements of fact, or of alleged fact, are different things from mere 
opinion. In the resolutions which they (Irish Societies) have adopted there are 
several such statements of a character so novel and surprising as to suggest the 
remark of Pliny that there is always something new coming out of Africa. We do 
not say these statements are untrue. They are, however, so directly contrary to 
ail authentic information hitherto divulged as to cause regret that the grounds for 
making them were not made known. 

It was, for example, declared that in this war Great Britain has resorted to 
‘the arming and mobilisation of savages,’ which, it is added, ‘is a notorious matter 
of common repute throughout the world.’ The latter statement may unhesitatingly 
he denied. It is most emphatically not a‘ matter of common repute’ that Great 
Britain is making use of savage troops, or that she has armed savages. On the 
contrary, it is a ‘matter of common repute’ that she has disarmed, so far as 
possible, native tribes that are eager to fight for her, and has from the beginning 
exerted her utmost efforts to keep the natives from joining in the fray against 
their Boer oppressors. The statement that she is making use of the savage troops 
is therefore not only new, but it is so contrary to ‘common repute’ that judicious 
men will decline to believe it until proof of it is adduced. 

_ Again, it was declared that Dumdum bullets had been distributed to the 
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British soldiery. That, we believe, is quite true. They have been distributed to 
British troops in some parts of India; and also—for target practice only—in 
England. But strict orders have been given that not one is so much as to be 
taken to South Africa, much less to be used there. Why was that fact ignored 
in the Washington resolutions? The reference to the Dumdum bullets as it was 
made appeared to mean that they were being used against the Boers. We should 
be sorry to think that by such suppression of truth these gentlemen at Washington 
meant to suggest a falsehood. But if not, what was the object or the pertinence 
of that reference to Dumdum bullets? Or if they really meant to say the British 
are using such bullets against the Boers, why did they not give their authority ? 
For certainly that, too, is not a matter of ‘common repute.’ 

Again, there is reference to a ‘ brigand cabal of gold grabbers and land hungry 
conspirators,’ whose ‘crime’ brought on this war, but ‘not one of whom is at the 
forefront of the battle.’ No names are mentioned, and we cannot say certainly 
who are referredto. But we imagine that ninety-nine of every hundred intelligert 
readers will unhesitatingly reckon that the Johannesburg Reform Committee and 
the Jameson raiders and their aiders and abettors were meant. If so, assuredly 
the foremost two members of the ‘ cabal’ were and are Cecil Rhodes and Leander 8. 
Jameson. According to ‘common repute’ those two men—not to mention others 
—are now, and have been from the beginning of the war, about as close to ‘the 
forefront of the battle’ as they could get. If that is not so, it would be interest- 
ing to be informed where Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson are in hiding, and who are 
the generous gentlemen who are impersonating them at the front. 

We shall not dwell upon the obvious retorts that might be made to this 
Washington pronunciamento—the ‘commen repute’ that the Boers have tried to 
draw the natives into the war, and are using Dumdum bullets, and firing upon 
women’s camps and hospitals, and making treacherous use of flags of truce, 
and looting wholesale and retail the property of non-combatants; the palpable 
absurdity of the talk about ‘ wealth coveted by British greed’; and the owlish- 
ness of ‘solemnly protesting’ against the pursuit of ordinary and lawful commerce 
of the United States. We are not taking up cudgels against the Boers or for 
Great Britain. But we do question whether it is worth while for American 
citizens in this matter to be more partisan on either side than the actual 
belligerents themselves. We have heard no complaint and no charges from the 
Boers themselves that the British are employing savage troops, or using Dumdum 
bullets, or skulking from the forefront of the battle. We have not heard that the 
Boers ‘solemnly protest’ against Americans selling munitions of war to whom 
they please. And if the Boers do not thus complain, why should the United Irish 
Societies of Washington, D.C.? Are they so much more Boerish than the Boers ? 


In speaking of another meeting of the same character which was 
held in New York, the same paper says : 


The enthusiastic crowd which gathered in this city on Monday night was 
delighted with enough ranting against England to call out the wildest Irish 
excitement. As a Tammany meeting is ‘agin the Government,’ whether in 
the Philippines or South Africa, the carefully distributed circulars in favour of 
free silver, Bryan, ‘Oom Paul,’ and Aguinaldo probably represented the actual 
purposes of the gathering better thag such of the speeches as were confined 
to its professed object. But when individual citizens wish to express their 
sympathies, whether Dutch or Irish or any other, they involve no one unless 
themselves, The Government is not thereby exposed to a suspicion of false and 
fraudulent neutrality. 


It is in this last sentence that a note of warning was sounded ; 
it is the fear that this ranting may be taken at its own valuation— 
that it may be taken as a reflection of the attitude of the 
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Government. But such is not the case, as the Tribune well says. 
The only complication of serious consequences that for a time 
caused anxiety was that these meetings might end in persuading 
a weak President to a diplomatic recognition of the Transvaal, with 
the consequential mediation by this country. This crisis has not 
arisen, nor is it likely to arise. The meetings represent on an 
average about two voters out of every hundred, and by their clamour 
and shrieks seek to convince foreign nations that they represent the 
people. A resolution for the recognition:of the South African 
Republic was introduced in the United States Senate, but it fell 
flat immediately. The same efforts have been made in various 
State legislatures, but have met with indifferent success. The 
Transvaal is not to be diplomatically recognised simply because of 
sympathy with it in this war, nor is such recognition to be withheld 
simply because of lack of sympathy or because of friendship for 
Great Britain. Either of such courses would be in violation of the 
true spirit of neutrality. Recognition of sovereignty is to be given 
on the ground of fitness and merit, and on no other. Such 
recognition is a very different thing from recognition of belligerency, 
for a belligerent is by no means a sovereign. And even if a State be 
undeniably sovereign, it still remains optional with another State 
whether it will enter into diplomatic relations with it. Any State 
has a right to send a diplomatic representative to another, but the 
latter is under no compulsion to receive him. 

Respect is due to all legitimate efforts to bring war to an end by 
means of mediation. But such efforts should be made with equal 
respect for the facts of the case and for the proprieties of national 
and international procedure. The first requisite of a mediator is 
neutrality. For men to proclaim themselves violent partisans with 
one breath and with the next to clamour for mediation is both 
illogical and offensive. To say ‘ Great Britain is a pirate nation and 
is waging a wicked war upon the Boers, wherefore we demand that 
she stop fighting and submit her case to us for mediation and 
arbitration’ would be to make of ourselves a spectacle for the scorn 
of gods and men. For the President to approach Great Britain 
with an offer of mediation admittedly made at the demand of the 
enemies of Great Britain would be little short of an affront to 
that Power. If it did not provoke resentment it would provoke 
contempt. 

The fundamental principle of arbitration upon which the 
American delegates at The Hague most strenuously insisted is that 
it shall be voluntary on both sides. In the present cuse not only 
has there been no indication that either party is inclined toward 
mediation, but there have been the most explicit and authoritative 
declarations that at least one of the belligerents does not want 
mediation, would not listen to it, and would regard the offer of it as 
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an act at least inclining toward unfriendliness. Under such 
circumstances, with what consistency or grace could our Government 
intrude itself uncalled between the combatants in South Africa ? 

It is a conclusive fact that it is a Convention for Peace, and not 
for mere meddling. It makes every nation under it free to offer 
mediation between any other two nations under it which may be at 
war or in danger of war with each other, and such an offer is never 
to be deemed an unfriendly act. But no nation is required to make 
such an offer. If any shall do so it must be at its own volition, 
according to its own discretion and because it deems that circum- 
stances make such action appropriate. Moreover, if the offer be 
made, the duties of the would-be mediator cease automatically the. 
instant either of the contentious Powers declines it. The United 
States is under no obligation, therefore, to make any offer of 
mediation between any two Powers in the world. It may, indeed, 
well be argued that it is practically restrained from so doing if 
either of the Powers has in advance declared that it would not 
accept such an offer. 

So it comes to this: that neither the United States nor any 
other Power is under any obligation to offer mediation in any case. 
Generally speaking, the Powers are under an obligation to remind 
disputing Powers of the existence of the Court of Arbitration, but 
only when both the disputants are signatory Powers under the 
convention. But from even such obligation the United States is 
specifically exempted by a resolution unanimously adopted by tLe 
Congress at the instance of the United States delegates, to wit, that 
‘nothing in this convention shall be so construed as to require the 
United States of America to depart from its traditional policy of not 
intruding upon, interfering with or entangling itself in the political 
questions or internal administration of any foreign State.’ 

The foregoing summarises the interpretation placed upon the 
Peace Convention, and the liabilities and duties of the United States 
under it, by Americans who think and control the political destinies 
of the country. They do not jump up and down and shake their 
fists at a great empire or its sovereign ; they don’t get red in the face 
with much screaming of bad names. On the contrary, they leave 
this screaming and ranting to the featherweights who hardly control 
their own votes, let alone other people’s. They consider their best 
interests—which the majority always do, even the Irish in their 
efforts to cripple England cam be accused of the same species of 
selfishness—but never so far as to blind them from seeing what is to 
the best interests of the world and humanity in general. They 
realise that the direct interests of the United States demand the 
maintenance of the English rule where it is maintained with justice 
and liberality, as the most just and liberal in government and in 
commerce of all the Powers that might succeed to the place England 
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holds, Our highest interest all over the world is in the maintenance 
of free trade—any other Power taking the ‘place of England would 
be a protectionist Power. The stake of England in this war, they 
are convinced, is at least her African Empire, and possibly that of 
India. If it were forfeited, the substitution of any other Power for 
England in either of these cases would be pro tanto a loss for 
American interests. Another reason—which, however, lies deeper in 
gravicy and farther in the future—is that when, in the normal course 
of political and commercial progress, England’s internal resources fail 
her, or the development by peaceful growth of the western world 
passes her in the race, we come in as the principal heir of her com- 
mercial supremacy ; while the sudden and violent collapse of England 
not only is the presage of terrible wars and interminable disasters, 
but must throw that estate into remoter succession and exclude us 
from our legitimate predominance in the future. The prostra- 
tion of England now would mean, they realise, the leaving us out 
of any account in the immediate future, for we have not yet made 
any adequate preparation for asserting our claims. The peace of the 
world in this juncture, and the best interests of humanity in the 
remoter, depend on the victory of England in this war. Besides, 
they realise that to scream invectives in the face of friendly nations 
and their rulers is not good international manners ; and to warp one’s 
domestic policy according to prejudice in alien affairs is not good 
patriotism. 

The reverses met with by Great Britain in the early part of the 
war started at once much moralising on the dangers of much riches 
and greatness ; the early decay of the Empire was predicted, but this 
was not the first time such a fate has been held out for her. The 
immediate fall of England was confidently predicted in the days of 
Mirabeau, and was the theme of the great tribune’s caustic scorn. 
Similar vaticinations have since from time to time been made, with 
invariable failure of fulfilment. The trouble is that the prophets of 
evil look upon one side of the case, and do not see even that with 
accuracy. But these reverses have not discouraged her people ; they 
have been sobered by the chastisement and made more resolute ; 
what weaknesses have been disclosed they have set to work to 
remedy and strengthen, and the experience has been, on the whole, 
one for good. 


H. H. Bowen. 


MARESMANSHIP OLD AND NEW 


FOUR HUNDRED years ago ‘ dyvers good and profytable statutes for the- 
maintenaunce of archerye and longe bowes’ were passed by the Parlia- 
ments of the two Henrys. Though it is a far cry to Bluff Harry’s 
bow and arrow days, there is ‘about these selfsame statutes such a 
vigorous spirit of reform that a brief examination of them has at the 
present juncture of affairs suggestive interest. 

Then as now the test of war had demonstrated a national short- 
coming, not only in the marksmanship of Englishmen, but also in the 
defensive readiness of the country. ‘Shootynge,’ as the statute! 
from which we quote puts it in the preamble, ‘is right littell used, but 
dayly minisheth, decayeth and abateth more and more.’ This, as 
the Act informs us, was brought about not only in consequence of 
the poorer classes of the population not having the means to buy the 
‘longe Bowes of Ewe,’ but also because ‘tennyse playe, bowles, 
closshe (nine pins), and other unlawefull games’ occupied the people 
to excess, and had resulted in ‘great impoverishment and many 
heinous murthers, robberies and felonies.’ Formerly ‘great numbre 
and multitude of good archers have not only defended this realme 
against ye cruell malice and daunger of their outward enemies in 
time heretofore passed . . . but have subdued and reduced divers and 
manye regions and countries to their obeisance to the terrible drede 
and fear of all straunge nations.’ Lack of practice had brought about 
a condition of things which King and Parliament evidently recognised 
as constituting a serious danger to the realm. 

The Act in question puts into force the ‘Statute of Winchester 
for Archers.’ It provided that with the exception of Judges, Justices 
of Assize, men in holy orders and Barons of the Chequer, ‘ every 
man being the King’s subject not lame, decrepid, nor maimed nor 
having any other lawful or reasonable cause or impediment, beynge 
within the age of 60 yeres,’ must ‘use and exercise shotinge in long 
bowes.’ He must have ‘a bowe and arowes redy continully in his 
house, to use himself and do use himselfe in shotinge.’ Fathers, 
governors and rulers of such as be of tender age had to teach and 
bring up their charges in the knowledge of the long bow. Every 
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man having ‘a man child or men children in hys house shall pro- 
vide, ordeyne, and have in his house for every man child beynge of 
the age of vii yeres and above till he come to the age of xvii 
years a bowe and ii shafts,’ to teach them and bring them up in 
shooting. And if the same young men be servants, their masters 
shall abate their money that they shall pay for the same bows and 
arrows of their wages, and when such young men shall come to the 
age of seventeen years every one of them shall provide and have a 
bow and four arrows continually for himself, at his cost and charge 
and use, and occupy the same in shooting. 

Justices of the Assizes, Justices of the Peace and Stewards of the 
Franchises, Leete and Lawday had power to enquire into the proper 
working of these ordinances, and to exact a fine of twelve pence for 
not being provided with the required bows and arrows. Every maker 
of bows (bowier) ‘ within this realm shall be required to make for 
every bow of yew at least two bows of elm or other wood of less cost.’ 
Failure to comply with this enactment was punished by imprison- 
ment without ‘ bayle or mainepryse’ for eight days or more, according 
to the discretion of the Mayors and Bailiffs. Butts had to be made 
in every city, town, or place, and the inhabitants were compelled to 
keep them up and to exercise themselves with the long bow on ‘ holy 
dayes and other tymes convenient.’ Justices of the Peace had full 
powers to appoint bowiers within their shires, cities, or boroughs to 
make long bows of elm wood to ‘serve the communality for due 
exercise of shooting,’ and they could compel as many of these bowiers 
as they thought fit to inhabit such places for this purpose. To pre- 
vent malpractices in the importation of yew staves it was ordered 
that in future they should be sold open, and not in bundles, so that the 
buyer shall have perfect knowledge of the goodness of the same. No 
stranger born out of the King’s ‘ obeisaunce not beynge denyzen’ was 
allowed to convey bows, arrows, or shafts beyond the King’s realm 
without the King’s special licence, upon pain of forfeiture and im- 
prisonment without ‘bayle or maynepriese.’ Likewise no stranger 
could practise shooting with the long bow without the King’s 
licence, 

For how long these somewhat stringent but wise regulations 
were kept up it is not very easy to say, but we know that already in 
James the First’s reign complaints about the unmartial spirit of 
the London citizen were rife. As some historians have pointed out, 
the happy deliverance of the country in the previous reign, when 
the elements fought on Britain’s side and helped to destroy the 
most powerful fleet in the world, gave rise to a false feeling of 
security, from which then, as now, only a grave crisis could arouse 
the people. 

In another direction Henry’s activity may well serve as an ex- 
ample, namely, the intelligent interest he took in the improvements 
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of foreign war material, and considering the lack of means of com- 
munication and of transportation, the difficulties of language, money 
and labour, one must acknowledge that the ‘ryght famous Kynge of 
noble memorye’ deserved the thanks of his people. We have only 
space to cite one instance of Henry’s prescient interest in foreign 
matters relating to warfare. Then, as now, German inventive skill 
and German artificers were at the head of the trade in war stores, 
and Henry spared no trouble or money to import from ‘ Almain’ the 
most skilled ‘ platers,’ as the makers of armour, &c., were called. 
Harness mills or manufactories of armour were established under 
these Almains in Southwark, Greenwich, and later at Deptford and 
at Erith, special artificers being imported from Innsbruck, Brussels 
and Milan. Even the metal had to be imported from Tyrol, which 
then enjoyed a great reputation for its iron work. In 1530 the 
King, who evidently did not believe the reports that the English 
metal was no good for armour, sent a personal friend, Sir Laurence 
Starber, to Niirnberg with samples of English ore to be thoroughly 
tested there. The report quoted by Viscount Dillon states that the 
native metal was not found good for the purpose of armour, and 
nothing came of the King’s‘ natural desire to discover a remedy. 
Later on another expert, Sir Hénry Lee, Master of the Armoury, 
was sent abroad with samples of Shropshire ore, but it also proved 
unsuitable, and foreign stuff held the market until about the year 
1634, 

Having cast this very hasty glance at the somewhat ancient 
‘then’ of our picture, we will at once turn to our ‘ now’ of to-day, 
and to do this, purpose to point out without favour or malice tle 
principal shortcomings that strike an'observer who is acquainted with 
men and things beyond the seas. 

To train the men of a nation to become good shots, and by doing 
so to create a civilian force capable of defending hearth and home 
if the worst came to the worst, and the elements should no longer 
fight on Britain’s but rather on the enemy’s side, more than one 
factor, more than one prejudice, has to be considered. The main 
things to strive for are the same that Henry the Eighth had made 
his aim nigh four hundred years ago: arms that will shoot straight ; 
ammunition that will do its work efficiently ; easily available butts 
for the citizen to practise at (Sundays included); enforced rifle 
practice at all schools for youths of fifteen upwards; for the poorer 
classes of the population free*use of arms and ammunition under 
proper superintendence at ranges which can be reached without 
expense or loss of time ; and finally, a law that shall compel every 
youth of eighteen years of age who has received benefits at the hands 
of the State—such as Board school education or free bringing up—to 
acquit himself of his debt to the taxpayer by serving for one or two 
years in the Army. 
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To-day everything connected with the marksmanship of our land 
forces as well as with that of the civilian is conducted in the very 
way it should not be managed. Rifle practice as a sport or pastime 
for the nation does not exist, for the few hundred members of long 
range clubs pursue their pleasure as a fad of the well-to-do leisured 
classes. To win prizes at rifle meetings is sneeringly called ‘ pot 
hunting ’—about as foolish ridicule as ever discouraged a most 
useful form of amusement. The modicum of rifle practice imposed 
upon the soldier is performed, to quote the words of an experienced 
musketry instructor, by the private in the most unintelligent way, by 
the officer in the most perfunctory manner, and by the C.O. as a 
detestable interference with the usual routine of barrack-yard 
parades and inspections of pipe-clay and buttons. That exceptions 
to this rule exist nobody will, of course, deny, but they are wide 
apart, nor need it be pointed out that neither officer nor private 
should be blamed for this condition of things, which will exist so 
long as the example of foreign armies is not followed, and personal 
responsibility attached to every musketry instructor. The pro- 
motion of these officers should depend upon their men reaching a 
given standard of efficiency. But not only must the soldier receive 
more intelligent instruction, the officers must likewise be better 
taught, and this by officers of extensive experience, and not by non- 
commissioned subordinates in whose presence schoolboy pranks can 
be played with impunity. 

With a raw material which is unquestionably the best in the 
world, with a corps of officers that by bringing up, tradition and the 
highest personal courage have the making of the keenest possible 
leaders in the very branch of their duties in which we are now proved 
to be deficient, with the richest nation in the world to pay un- 
grudgingly for efficiency, we have in spite of all these inherent 
advantages cast pearls before swine to an extent deplorable te 
behold. 

That in acquiring the art of making intelligent use of the rifle 
average Englishmen, of whom it is safe to say forty-nine out of 
every fifty have never fired off a rifle in their lives, are much handi- 
capped by total nescience of everything connected with the arm has 
already been pointed out. At present the trained soldier of Her 
Majesty’s army expends but three days out of the 365 in individual 
fire practice, while the whole drill he receives in the use of the arm 
upon which success in modern warfare depends is restricted to nine 
days per annum.’ All the shooting by recruits and trained men is 
done at ascertained distances, not a shot being fired at unascertained 
ranges, a branch of rifle practice to which in continental armies very 

? According to the last Musketry Report, only 52,612 trained men and 20,380 


recruits out of our regular forces on the roll (186,000) were exercised in the previous 
twelve months. 
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great attention is paid. In the gefechtméissiges Schiessen, or war- 
like shooting, to give the literal translation, the latter soldier not 
only fires at targets representing ‘head and shoulder,’ ‘ kneeling 
man,’ and ‘ standing man,’ which become visible to him at various 
unknown distances, but he has also, in imitation of an advance upon 
an enemy, to learn how to quickly judge distances while advancing 
at a double or at a run, halting and delivering his fire within certain 
time limits at the word of command. With us the recruit receives a 
few lessons in judging distances, but he does not fire a shot to prove 
that he has understood their bearing, and the trained man does not 
even get this teaching. For as the Musketry Regulations state, ‘ it 
can only be in the exceptional case of men acting independently that 
they will be required to estimate the distance for themselves, hence 
it is not considered necessary that they should receive further 
preparatory instruction in the subject.’ The ineptitude ofthis system 
the present war is demonstrating in a dramatic manner, for it is safe 
to say that taking shot for shot by far the greater majority have been 
delivered as uncontrolled individual fire, for what with a very extended 
fire line, the noise of battle and the high percentage of casualties 
among officers, our soldiers have had to rely to an unprecedented 
extent upon their own judgment as to distances, &c. Of what value 
this judgment can possibly be under strange and often most puzzling 
atmospheric and topographical conditions need not be dilated upon, 
for we know by results that our shooting has in many cases been very 
bad indeed. All the principal correspondents at the front, amongst 
them Mr. Burleigh, Mr. Villiers, the war artist, the Daily News and 
the Times Mafeking correspondents, as well as Sir Howard Vincent, 
have testified to the poor shooting in unmistakable terms. 
Mr. Villiers’s experience was a particularly striking one. While 
asleep in his Cape cart on the veld he was ineffectually potted at 
one hundred yards off by three gentlemen in khaki, who mistook him 
for a Boer farmer. As he tersely puts it, ‘I never felt anywhere so 
safe as when under my countrymen’s fire.’ An analysis of the 
‘ withering rifle fire of the British advance’ shows that in very few 
instances wasa Boer hit more than once, while many of our men had 
several Mauser bullets through them, in some instances as many as 
twelveand thirteen. English as well as foreign doctorsin Boer hospitals 
report that almost all the wounded Boers have come to their injuries 
by artillery fire. Dr. von Gernet states ‘that the British rifle fire is 
almost quite without effect,’ Which, if the instances I can cite of 
regulars who were hurried to the front who had never fired a Service 
rifle in their lives, be at all general, can hardly rouse surprise. 
Turning to the rifle itself with which our brave lads are armed, 
one would think that it would be somebody’s business to see that it 
shoots straight, if indeed it be too much to demand that our costly 
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army shall possess a weapon which is not absolutely, as it undoubt- 
edly is, the worst of any Service rifle in Europe to-day.’ 

Let me show how the War Office discharges its duty of ensuring 
the straight shooting of the Service rifle, and why some 100,000 of 
the new pattern Lee-Enfield rifles were sent out to South Africa 
badly sighted and hence in a practically useless condition. That 
the error was a very considerable one is proved by the testimony of 
experts, who stated that with this rifle a standing man at 200 yards 
could not be hit by pointing it at this sufficiently large mark. To 
put it briefly, the Government does not even pretend to test the 
sighting of the rifles they issue to the troops. What happens is 
this. Before the rifles are taken over by the War Office officials they 
are placed in a machine rest, several at a time, and fired at a screen- 
like target subdivided into minute squares, the object being to 
ascertain by the grouping of the shots whether the rifling of the bore 
is sufficiently true to pass inspection. This test throws no light 
whatever upon the trueness of the sights, and this latter point is, as I 
have said, not tested at all before placing the arm in the hands of 
Tommy Atkins. Scandalous as have been the recent disclosures of 
Army contract frauds, and inexplicable as has been the Government’s 
reluctance to divulge even as much as the names of the rascals, who 
in other countries under similar circumstances would meet with the 
same ignominious fate that befalls the traitor, their misdeeds are 
hardly as far-reaching as the crime of arming soldiers with rifles 
that are useless for the purpose for which they are intended. 
The paper-soled boots ean be cast aside, the rotten beef need 
not be eaten, but a charging or cornered enemy cannot be denied by 
such simple means of self-preservation, and a faultily sighted rifle is 
under the circumstances of no more use than is a four-foot long stick 
with a knife at one end. 

Nor can it be said that the flippant way in which the mouthpiece 
of the War Office tried to gloss over (the truth of the charge was 
acknowledged) this gross carelessness was at all in keeping with the 
serious consequences, both moral and actual, which it is bound to 
have. There are other official replies recently given by the War 
Office representatives in Parliament which must be called very 
unsatisfactory. Thus in an answer given to some persistent inquiries 
concerning the comparative merits of the British and foreign service 
arms, some quite incorrect details were returned, as I have shown in 
the press.‘ Again, when interpellated about the bad magazine 


* As I have shown elsewhere how inferior in comparison to other Service rifles 
our arm is, I will merely refer the reader to the following sources: Nineteenth 
Century, September 1899 ; Fortnightly Review, February and March 1900; Times, 
December 25 and 30, 1899, January 10 and 27, and February 14, 1900; and Pall Mall 
Gazette, March 20, 1900. 

* So far as I know, not a single charge brought by me against our rifle has been 
refuted by expert evidence ; on the contrary, a late Inspector of Ordnance states in 
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arrangement of the Lee-Metford and Lee-Enfield rifles and the con- 
sequent much slower fire, one’s breath was taken away by the 
astounding denial of this notorious defect of the British arm. Mr. 
Wyndham’s reply, ‘It is not admitted that the British rifle is 
inferior in the rate of continuous fire to the rifle of any other power,’ 
is absolutely contrary to facts.» Any of the foreign clip-loading 
Service rifles, long adopted by all the great Powers, can under equal 
conditions be fired from three to four times as fast as ours. That 
this very serious defect is acknowledged by all unprejudiced experts 
and even by Government officials I have also shown elsewhere, but 
the above reply makes it all the more necessary to impress the 
truth upon the public. 
But not only rifles, the ammunition also is often bad and 
certainly in many cases unsafe to use, as has been incontestably 
demonstrated. The expansive bullet of Mark IV. ammunition 
is a very defectively constructed bullet. When it does not come to 
grief in the barrel (by stripping off its metal envelope), it inflicts 
quite as terrible a wound as the so-called ‘explosive’ Mauser bullet, 
which is made on much the same principle, but it works all right and 
does not leave its steel mantle in the barre]. Nevertheless, about one 
hundred million rounds of Mark 1V. ammunition were sent to South 
Africa, a considerable portion after its defects had been publicly shown 
up at Bisley last July. When recently a question was asked in the 
House about the reported use of this ammunition in South Africa, 
the Under Secretary replied that no Mark IV. ammunition had been 
sent out to the troops, and positively stated that ‘Mark IV. ammuni- 
tion had never been used in this campaign.’® A more incorrect 
official answer has, I feel convinced, never been given in the British 
Houses of Parliament, for there is abundant evidence that in 
Mafeking, Colonel Baden-Powell has had for some months nothing 
but Mark IV. ammunition left. This on the evidence of a British 
officer, from whose diary extracts were recently published in a weekly 
journal of standing.’ According to the correspondent of the Times 
at Mafeking, even the Boers had long ago discovered the ineffective- 
ness of this ammunition when the bullets stripped. In his interest- 
ing account § of a conversation he recently had with a Field Cornet 
near Mafeking, the latter said that since so much of the Mark IV. 


the Times of the 50th of January that he fully agrees with me. On two occasions, 
to be quite accurate, would-be expertsshave attempted to show that my contention 
that the slowness of fire of our Service rifle is a disadvantage is all wrong, because, 
as they contended, the clip system or fast loading tends to a reprehensible waste of 
ammunition. If this argument were right, one wonders why these gentlemen do not 
at once advocate returning to Brown Bess, or, better still, to the harguebus of the 
sixteenth century, as the most ammunition-saving firearm ever invented ! 

5 Times, March 27 and 30, 1900. ® Times, March 24, 1900. 

7 Saturday Review, March 31, 1900. 8 Times, March 6, 1900. 
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ammunition had been captured by the Boers our men had been hit 
by bullets which we ourselves had manufactured ! 

I pointed out to him [the Times correspondent proceeds to say] that this par- 
ticular ammunition had been recalled, so far as Mafeking was concerned, since it 
had been found to strip in the barrel of the rifle. The Field Cornet then said that 
he and his men were already aware of the uselessness of this particular pattern of 
bullets, since upon many occasions they had been hit by some curious missile from 
which it was evident that the casing had stripped and from which no injury had 
been sustained, 


From the former extract it would appear that soon afterwards the 
Mark IV. ammunition had to be reissued, as the remaining supply of 
Mark II. had become exhausted. The uninitiated reader will probably 
want to know what the Government experts are about that such 
scandalous mismanagement can happen. The following instance 
will give a clue to how the War Office selects its experts and what 
value can be attached to some of their reports. Unquestionably the 
shooting of our regular troops is a sufficiently important matter to 
warrant the obtaining of the very best professional opinion. Any 
report upon the fitness of our Army in this respect should, to be of 
practical use or of real value to the authorities, emanate from officers 
of sufficiently high standing to make them (if that be possible) inde- 
pendent of red tape influence; they should be men of the widest 
possible experience of foreign armies, and above all they should have 
no connection whatever with the School of Musketry from which 
institution issue the musketry instructors of the Army. Take any 
commercial business about which we desired to receive a reliable 
opinion. Common sense would guide us to select an expert who was 
perfectly aw fait with the doings of rivals in the same line of busi- 
ness, and we would spare no expense to ensure that our professional’s 
opinion was an independent one. We would not be so foolish as to 
expend large sums in the purchase of a business on the strength of 
returns made by the man who owns it, or who is running the show. 
And yet we, as the nation which prides itself upon its commercial good 
sense and acumen, do this very thing with our Army. For the report, 
the sole report, upon the efficiency of our land forces in musketry is 
carefully prepared and signed by the man who runs the show, viz. 
the Commandant of the School of Musketry who, as the head 
instructor of musketry in the whole Army, is responsible for the 
shooting of the Army! Is it likely, is it common sense to expect 
that this official will slap his own face and report that the shooting 
of the Army has fallen off, or is not as good as it might be? Year 
after year he reports to the War Office that the shooting of the Army 
is ‘very satisfactory,’ and writes glibly about the ‘high state of 
efficiency,’ and enumerates the great number of first-class shots or 
marksmen as they are now called. And when some meddlesome 
<aviller has the temerity to ask any question in Parliament, the 
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Under Secretary solemnly assures the nation that he holds in his 
hands the report of the highest authority on shooting in the country, 
and that according to it the shooting of the Army is most satis- 
factory. Is this, or is this not, what one might call mere farce? 
By making the standard of Army shooting so excessively low as ours 
unquestionably is when compared with that of other Armies, it is 
easy enough to pronounce with perfect truth that the shooting is 
‘very satisfactory :’ shooting which would certainly not pass muster 
in any of the Armies with which we may at no distant date have 
to settle this question of superiority of rifle fire on the battle-field. 

To one important detail in which the British Army lacks practice, 
the ‘ warlike shooting,’ we have already referred, and there are many ~ 
others in which we are equally behind the time, e.g. the type of 
targets used, the system of marking, the neglect of the standing 
position, and the absence of entrenching and patrolling (scouting) 
drill. 

Of Continental and American army matters, in spite of our 
military attachés, our War Office knows lamentably little. Thus, to 
give one instance that comes within the sphere of our enquiry, so 
little did this department know about the nature of the Boer arma- 
ment, even after the outbreak of hostilities, that the plates of our 
armoured train afforded no protection whatever against the Mauser 
bullets at short range. That the enemy should possess a rifle of 
vastly greater penetrative power than our antiquated Service arm was 
evidently unknown to our War Office, or they would have tested the 
plates properly. That the individual British officer knows as little re- 
specting the doings of other Armies is but a consequence of nescience * 
at headquarters. The official Textbook for Military Small Arms and 
Ammunition, which contains certain by no means exhaustive in- 
formation on foreign Service arms, is the only work of its kind which 
99 out of 100 British officers have a chance of studying, for the better 
foreign textbooks are in German, French, or Italian, languages as 
‘unknown’ to most of our officers as General Buller pronounced our 
own colony of Natal as a country to be. Our textbook was published 
in 1894 and it has been out of print for some time. When recently 
H.M. Stationery Office made a suggestion that a new edition might 
not be out of place, for ‘there have been several enquiries of late for 
it,’ the War Office promptly administered a snub by informing the 
Stationery Office that it did not require any new edition. The fact 
is known to everybody that in the last six years important improve- 
ments in military rifles have occurred, hence much which our text- 
book contains is to-day quite obsolete. Our textbook of antique lore 
is apparently still the fountain head to which the War Office turns 
for information when replying to parliamentary inquiries, and for 
this purpose it is treated with much the same veneration which is 
bestowed upon the report of the School of Musketry Commandant. 

Vou. XLVII—No. 279 3D 
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To say that the War Office was in no way prepared tor hostilities 
is, of course, ancient history, but not everybody is in the position to 
realise what penalties in the shape of precious blood the nation paid 
for this culpable unreadiness. One instance will show this. When 
the reverses of the first two and a half months had demonstrated the 
hollowness of our boast of being able to meet all the world in arms, 
and various emergency measures were hastily pushed forward, the 
War Office promptly called in for use in South Africa all reserve 
ammunition in the Home Districts, leaving, it is said, not a single 
cartridge in the possession of those responsible for the training of 
some of the corps of Volunteers. As a consequence, many of these 
men were shipped off to the front with hardly any training in 
musketry. Can incompetence reach lower depth ? 

Toa certain extent an important section of our press is also 
responsible for hiding from public gaze the nakedness of the land, 
by instilling into the minds of its readers, in the ‘ let them all come’ 
spirit of music-hall jingoes, an entirely unjustified confidence in our 
Army administration. I am alluding to articles on technical details 
written by men anything but qualified to give expert opinion. 

Articles written in a spirit of ignorance of shooting matters 
make our Volunteers believe that their marksmanship at Bisley 
‘is the finest in the world,’ that ‘the Volunteers as marksmen 
will hold their own with any force,’ that ‘the fire effect of such 
a body would be the finest in the world.’ These fulsome pane- 
gyrics which annually mark the close of the Bisley season, and 
which are mostly penned by men who could not tell a Mauser from 
a Lee-Metford, and who have not the faintest idea of the superiority 
of foreign shooting, make us ridiculous in the eyes of strangers 
conversant with American and Continental practice. And even were 
these ‘experts’ correct, what does the Bisley meeting, as the only 
large rifle contest of a nation numbering 40 millions of people, 
amount to? On paper we possess a force of upwards of 200,000 
Volunteers ; about 2,000 of them compete at Bisley—1 per cent. of 
the whole force—and these 2,000 are naturally the pick ofthe lot. For 
the expenses of the meeting are so great, the loss of time so serious 
to the class of men from which this force is recruited, that, as a rule, 
only good shots, who receive assistance from their corps, visit Bisley. 

Quite recently the National Rifle Association have published their 
intention of enforcing in future the standing position for all contests 
at 200 yards, a step which should have been taken years ago, for it is 
by far the most useful one in which to practise shooting. So unable 
to grasp the real object of rifle meetings is the average British 
Volunteer, estimably patriotic as that individual unquestionably is, 
that there is at present quite an outcry against this sensible new rule. 
This spirit seems even to penetrate to the editors of some of the 
Volunteer newspapers. One of them declares it to be very unwise 
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to harass the firer by making standing obligatory. What is, 

one feels tempted to ask the writer, the real object of Bisley 

shooting? Is it to devise means by which with the least degree 

of discomfort to the shooter the longest string of bulls can be made, 

quite irrespective whether such practice is of any use for warlike 

purposes? Or should it be the principal aim of the National Rifle 

Association to train men in the art of soldierlike shooting under con- 

ditions and amid surroundings they are likely to come across when 

facing an enemy? Writers of this stamp when declaiming against 

the standing position invariably back their objection by declaring 

that the Boers invariably shoot in the prone position. They forget - 
that the Boer learnt his art by shooting from the shoulder, as does 

every marksman, military as well as civilian, of every other nation 

but the British. Every unprejudiced expert knows that shooting in 

the standing position is the best test for nerve, self-confidence and 

personal skill, and that any man who can shoot from the shoulder 

needs but very little practice to make him a good all-round shot, 

while the reverse is by no means the case. Very few of our best 
British long-range shots could at present hold their own even against 

second-class shoulder shots of America or the Continent. 

Much of what I have been tempted to say is, I confess, very 
rudimentary information, but I must plead as my excuse the nescience 
prevailing in this country respecting a subject which should be a 
favourite topic of a large portion of the sport-loving British people. 
My campaign, if so I may be permitted to term the attempt to instil 
into my countrymen a love for rifle-shooting, is not one of yesterdaya 
for the invasion was commenced nineteen years ago, a few weeks 
after the Majuba disaster. Then as now people wrote funny things 
about shooting. I remember one correspondent who in his ardour 
for reforms made, in the sober columns of the Field, the remarkable 
statement that ‘so long as our troops from A to Z cannot hit a run- 
ning man at 500 yards they do not deserve the name of soldiers.’ 
This impossible feat a member of the Upper House evidently wishes 
to improve upon, for the other day he calmly advised that our soldiers 
should learn to shoot ‘ at one mile and a half or more.’ 

Unattainable as are reforms of this nature they show at least a 
healthy desire to improve matters, which cannot be said of some pro- 
fessional apologists for the War Office, with one of whom I have a 
little bone to pick. I have repeatedly stated in the press that I 
have no personal interest whatsoever in anything connected with 
the manufacture or sale of arms. In spite of this plain declaration 
‘ Our Military Correspondent ’ of a London paper’ pens the following 
criticism : 

I think it is about time that the attack on the merits of the Lee-Metford rifle 
by interested persons should cease. . . . I am not sufliciently an expert to be able 


® The Globe, April 11, 1900, 
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to reply effectively to all the objections lodged against it by Mr. Baillie-Grohman 
and other civilians. . . . The rifle is right enough if the man behind it only knows 
how to use it. If our rifle is inferior to the Mauser which is used by the majority 
of the Boers it is not the first time we have been placed at a similar disadvantage. 
The old Afghan jezails were infinitely superior to the Brown Bess with which our 
troops were armed. . . . The Afghans shot down our men with ease and laughed 
at our musket balls, &c. Ke. 


Upon the perspicacity of the above I make no comment, the 
reader can gauge it without my assistance ; but I do not think I am 
saying too much when expressing the opinion that a writer who 
imputes improper motives to a critic should either prove the truth of 
what he states or stand publicly corrected. It is evident that this 
writer is one of those who believe that civilians have no business to 
meddle with matters military. Would it not be just as well, con- 
sidering the muddle we have confessedly made of this war, that he 
should commence his muzzling process with the civilian who is at the 
head of all army affairs, and with the members of that incompre- 
hensible Council of Defence which has not a single military or naval 
man on its board? No, so long as the British people persist in 
letting the Army and the Navy be ruled by civilians of no previous 
professional experience whatever, I think the man in the street who 
does happen to know a little about what he criticises may claim a 
hearing from the public. If he is wrong in facts or figures nothing 
is easier than to prove it. 

Let me in conclusion say a few words about the causes which 
have led to the present neglected position of marksmanship in 
this country. The most palpable one, viz. the introduction of 
the gun license, needs no further comment. This tax practically 
disarmed the people of this realm, and the sooner its promised 
withdrawal for rifle clubs is carried out the quicker shall we be 
able to set about devising means to improve our national 
deficiency. Another cause is inherent in the old system, for it 
imposed conditions which made contests with riflemen of other nations 
impossible. Rivalry, that is, the desire to do things better than 
another man, is obviously the salt of most forms of sport. By 
adhering to principles which other nations consider are antagonistic 
to the true intent of rifle-practice we closed the door to international 
contests. If you ask the opinion of nine out of ten rifle shots in this 
country you will be told that short-range practice (standing) is of no 
earthly practical use. If, on the other hand, we inquire what use 
the British long-range practice has been to the nation, we not only 
find that in the few international contests with foreigners the latter 
have invariably beaten us, but more importantly, in the first serious 
war this country has been involved in since the introduction of the 
breechloading rifle, reverses of a very serious nature have been the 
result of our inefficient marksmanship. However handicapped our 
forces undoubtedly were when making those fatal frontal attacks 
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against invisible foes, it must not be forgotten that had troops of any 
of the large Powers been in the place of the Boers and met with such 
ineffective fire, they would have assuredly followed up their advantages 
to a far more disastrous extent than did the undisciplined Boers. 

With the ‘splendid isolation’ of Britain now a very much 
accomplished fact, one may well ask whether the time has not come 
to set our house in order. That a leader, a Jove among men, is 
sadly wanted, is no doubt true. What a man in high position can 
achieve the opening pages of this article have essayed to show. If 
another and more modern example be needed, the success which 
attended the efforts of the elder brother of the late Prince Consort, 
the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, will demonstrate. When 
this enlightened Prince reached manhood Germany had not yet 
recovered from the Napoleonic wars. It was split up in dozens of 
principalities torn by petty jealousies that rendered the carrying out 
of any joint movement a matter of almost insurmountable difficulties. 
With statesmanlike prescience the Duke foresaw that the Schuetzen 
Vereine, or rifle-shooting movement, was one that would cement the 
nation. It appealed to the soldier-like instincts of the people, and 
in the end helped to train a large body of men to become civilian 
sharpshooters of the highest value in the hour of need. This was 
years before the introduction of general conscription, and officialdom 
was dead set against these Schuetzen clubs, for the leaven of revolu- 
tionary spirit that came to a head in 1848 was already at work, and 
the various Governments looked askance at anything that put arms in 
the hands of the lower strata of the population. But notwithstanding 
all obstacles placed in the Duke’s path his movement became most 
popular, and he was elected king of the German riflemen and soon 
had some 40,000 civilians enrolled as members. 

Long years afterwards, when the seed he had sown had helped 
to conquer Germany’s old foe across the Rhine, I had often the 
privilege, as the Duke’s guest, to listen to his interesting accounts 
of the early days of the movement. Occasionally he would make 
me recount my own experiences with the target and big game rifle 
in other lands. Knowing England very intimately, my account of 
British rifle shooting was followed by him with critical interest, all 
the more so as his brother, the Prince Consort, had inaugurated in 
this country a movement not unlike the one he had so successfully 
fathered, viz. the Volunteers. Prince Albert, with the clear eye of 
the Coburgs, had recognised that international contests should be 
encouraged as much as possible, and had not death deprived this 
country of his unostentatious but extremely valuable services, com- 
petitions such as he introduced at the first Wimbledon meeting _ 
shortly before his death would not have been practically the last of 
their kind. 

Not so very long ago, a year or so before the Duke’s death in 
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1893, he again reverted to this subject, and on being told by me that 
international contests had quite ceased because we upheld principles 
to which neither Continental nor American rifleshots would subscribe, 
and that the number of civilians who took an interest in shooting 
had dwindled down to a few hundred who were necessarily men of 
means and leisure, the Duke made a characteristic comment. ‘Ah! 
how Albert would have grieved to see such wrong principles per- 
petuated! But you'll have to pay for your mistake in theend.’ And 
I think he was quite right. We are paying for it. 


W. A. BarLiie-GROHMAN. 
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THE BRITISH SPHERE IN ASIA 


From the point of view of an optimist, our South African reverses’ 
have already read us the most invaluable lessons, and chief amongst 
these is the advantage of enabling us to see the true feelings 
entertained towards us by other nations. France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Russia, and the United States have each had their say, and up 
to the date of the relief of Kimberley the hard knocks we have 
sustained have encouraged each and all of the above to speak their 
minds very plainly. It is unnecessary here to review the exact 
attitude of each country, but amongst them Russia has probably shown 
her hand with least pretence at disguise. She has mobilised her 
forces on the Afghan frontier contiguous to Herat. She has con- 
cluded a loan operation with Persia, which, in the opinion of many 
well qualified to judge, will make the latter a vassal Power of the 
former, and, had it not been for the Czar’s personal interposition, 
would have in all probability seized Herat by a coup de main, thus 
precipitating the long-foreseen conflict for the possession of India’ 
It would not be fair to ascribe these designs to the Russian 
Government as a whole; it is rather the war party in St. Peters- 
burg, at Tiflis, in Turkestan and Transcaspia, who have been so 
eager to avail themselves of the supposed difficulties of their rivals. 
But the history of Russia’s unchecked southward progress through 
Central Asia and in China shows us only too clearly that the 
military party have always had their way in the end, so it would be 
folly if we were to regard this momentary arrest of their plans 
as anything else for us but a fortunate breathing-time for deciding on 
our counter-policy and maintaining our Eastern empire. 

Looking, then, to the position of affairs in Western Asia, we 
are struck at once with the growing influence of Germany in Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia, espetially in connection with her latest 
project for the prolongation of her contemplated railroad from 
Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. This important scheme, had it happened 
thirty years ago, would have aroused considerable excitement. At 
that time England was deeply interested in the projects for building 
a railway from the Syrian coast and down the valley of the Euphrates 
or Tigris to the head of the Persian Gulf, and a Select Committee of 
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the House of Commons was appointed to examine into the various 
projects then put forward, and hear evidence from experts and 
authorities. The upshot was that the assistance of the Turkish 
Government was enlisted, and that the carrying out of the railway 
was recommended, mainly, of course, with the object of shortening 
the route to India. But nothing was actually done, and, though 
various schemes have in the interval been brought forward and 
discussed in the public press, there has been a strange and discredit- 
able apathy in constructing a work that has been long and plainly 
demanded in the interests of commerce and the Empire at large. 
Now that Germany has come forward with proposals for taking up 
the work, what is England’s attitude to be? Is she to sulk in an 
undignified and dog-in-the-manger fashion, because another nation 
has had greater foresight and enterprise than herself? The coming 
railway will develop the fertile tracts of Mesopotamia and provide an 
outlet for the cereal and mineral produce of that region, and will to 
a certain extent add to German prestige throughout the Asiatic 
dominions of the Sultan. It is impossible to see what legitimate 
objection our fellow-countrymen could entertain towards the scheme, 
especially when it will provide a quicker alternative route from 
Europe to the East for the many thousands of Anglo-Indians who 
are incessantly journeying backwards and forwards between England 
and India. When once means are provided for spanning the 
Bosphorus and for through trains from Calais to the head of the 
Persian Gulf, swift steamers being provided to cover the interval to 
Karachi and Bombay, the saving in time will amount to at least 
three days between England and India. 

The accomplishment of this project might require time, but it 
would be a powerful encouragement to the construction of the ‘ all- 
British railway to China,’ so strongly pleaded for by Mr. C. A. Moreing 
in this Review for September 1899. I may briefly recall that 
Mr. Moreing’s project was for a railway from Alexandria, across the 
isthmus of Sinai and Northern Arabia, to the head of the Persian 
Gulf, whence it would hug the north-eastern shore of that inlet and 
traverse Eastern Persia and Baluchistan to the frontier of British 
India. Linking up the various gaps in the Indian system which 
now preclude through trains from Sind to Burma, it would then 
travel over the line now under construction up to the Chinese frontier, 
and thence pass through Tali-fu to Sui-fu, whence it would follow the 
line of the great Yang-tze River to Shanghai. ; 

Such a project as this, for a grand trunk line from Egypt to 
Shanghai, would be a fitting pendant to the Russian Trans-Siberian 
line, and do more than anything else to mark England’s determina- 
tion to unite and maintain her Eastern empire and spheres of 
interest between the Nile and the Yang-tze. Having for the last 
ten years done all I could to advocate such a line, I quite agree with 
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Mr. Moreing that England might and should take a leaf out of her 
rival’s book, and adopt the same means to push her influence in the 
Far East that Russia does, and a through railway line traversing 
Southern Asia roughly along the thirtieth parallel of latitude appeals 
to one’s common sense as well as imagination and national pride. 

To such an undertaking the German line from the Bosphorus to 
the shores of the Persian Gulf would prove a most useful appendage 
and feeder. In addition to bringing down the wealth of Mesopotamia 
there would be a large pilgrim traffic throughout the whole of the 
Turkish Empire, especially if the Trans-Asiatic railway included a 
branch diverging southward to Medina and Mecca.' To a certain 
extent the German line and British line from Egypt to Basra may 
be said to be competing lines in respect of traffic from and to the 
Mediterranean and Persian Gulf, but experience shows that in great 
projects of this sort the mutual benefit is far greater than the inter- 
ference with each other’s traffic. Moreover, it may be confidently 
anticipated that the new Trans-Asiatic railway will attract a great 
deal of traffic which would otherwise have passed over the Russian 
Trans-Siberian line. 

It would thus be extremely desirable from every point of view 
that the new line should be entered upon with German co-operation, 
more especially as the two projects will infallibly conduce to their 
mutual advantage. Sir Lepel Griffin, in a recent and instructive 
lecture delivered before the East India Association, laid stress on the 
expediency of Great Britain and Germany working hand in hand in 
this matter, and declared that nothing but good to both could resul 
from such co-operation. . 

As to the political consequences of the line there can be no 
question. Southern Asia has undoubtedly been marked out by 
nature and the course of events as the real British sphere of influence, 
but it is astonishing how little has been done to take any effective 
steps to consolidate this influence. Proceeding from Egypt—that 
most important stepping-stone in the great waterway between 
England and India—we sail down the Red Sea, and without including 
the various British possessions on the African mainland, such as 
Suakin and the Egyptian coastlands and the Somali Coast Pro- 
tectorate, we may take note of one or two British islands on the 
Red Sea littoral of Arabia—of Perim, the ‘entrance lodge’ to the 
mare clausum of the Erythrea; of Aden, that extraordinarily 
flourishing entrepét of Westerh and Oriental trade; and of various 
islands, including the Kuria Muria group, dotted along the southern 
shore of Arabia. All these are British soil, while the hinterland 
for a considerable distance round Aden and the valleys of Hadra- 
maut to the east are as much British as the native States of India. 


' Within the last few days news has reached us from Constantinople that the 
Sultan is seriously contemplating an undertaking of this character. 
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The evidence of Mr. Theodore Bent, amongst other authorities, is 
very striking as to this. The rulers of Shihr and Mokalla, the two 
principal ports of Hadramaut, are British stipendiaries. Muscat, as 
we know, is virtually under the suzerainty of Great Britain, while 
the whole of the gulf, with its riparian tribes, is policed by our 
gunboats, and British-Indian Residents are posted at the chief towns. 

At the head of the gulf there is a very interesting port—that 
of Koweit, or Grane. It is the outlet of the trade of the interior 
of Arabia—viz. Nejd, Jebel Shomer, El Juf, and El Hasa—and pearls, 
ghee, dates, horses, and other produce are conveyed thence down the 
gulf, either in native boats to Persian .or Arabian ports, or for tran- 
shipment to the steamers of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company’s ships to be carried to Karachi and Bombay. If ever the 
talked-of Trans-Arabian railway line is constructed from Alexandria 
or Port Said across the neck of the huge Arabian peninsula and 
direct to the head of the Persian Gulf, Koweit would undoubtedly 
be its eastern terminus. It is one of the finest harbours in Western 
Asia, and ought undoubtedly to form one of the regular ports of 
call of the British India steamers. Although neglected by European 
merchants, in 1870 it boasted a population of some 20,000, and 
native enterprise has erected there some dozen stone docks for the 
convenience of the shipping. When the House of Commons Select 
Committee recommended the construction of a railway down the 
Euphrates Valley, with the view of shortening the route to India, 
Koweit was to have been the southern terminus. But for the last 
thirty years the project has been allowed to lapse and languish in 
obscurity, so Koweit has remained unvisited. Last year, however, 
a German emissary arrived and remained there for some months, 
evidently paving the way for the extension of the German railway 
from Bagdad to the sea, which we are told has been practically 
decided on. While we should welcome the evidence of Teutonic 
commercial enterprise, we ought not to neglect plain measures for 
the promotion of British trade, and the appointment of a consular 
agent, as soon as the British India steamers can be induced to call 
at Koweit, would be a sensible and useful step. 

As to Persia, matters stand differently. We all know how irritated 
the Russian press was at the German railway concession to Bagdad. 
The Novoye Vremya, in particular, declared that Russia could not 
be indifferent to the extension of the influence of other countries in 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, and since then two notable events have 
occurred in the regions to the West which show very clearly that 
Russia was determined to have compensation somehow for the 
German concession. An ostentatious military mobilisation has been 
made by Russia on the Herat frontier, and a loan of 2} millions ster- 
ling concluded between the Shah’s Government and the Russian Bank 
at Teheran, secured on the national Customs. Whether the former 
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step was intended as a cover to the latter it is difficult to say; but 
neither of these bodes much good to British interests. Sir Lepel 
Griffin, whose position as chairman of the Imperial Bank of Persia 
and knowledge of the East make his opinion valuable, considers 
that the most important as well as the only proviso in the loan 
agreement to which objection might fairly be taken is that which 
prohibits the Government from borrowing again without the consent 
of the Russians. As the primary object of the loan is to enable 
Persia to pay off the British loan of 1892, the conditions of the new 
loan would seem to threaten our interests. But Sir Lepel says, very 
cogently, that Persia, having ance tasted the sweets of borrowing, is 
not likely to content herself with one venture, but is certain to want — 
money again, and that in the event of her appealing to Great Britain 
for financial aid nobody could really prevent her borrowing, and that 
the prohibiting clause would become inoperative. 

At the same time the coincidence of these Russian moves in Persia 
and Afghanistan—one fiscal and one strategic—is ominous. It shows 
clearly that Russia is determined to take Herat on very small pro- 
vocation, and it also shows that she is preparing to spread her net 
over as much of Persia as she can cover. At present the provinces 
in the south are exempted from the lien on the Customs imposed by the 
new loan, in virtue of an old understanding (though it cannot be called 
a definite agreement) between Russia and Great Britain that Southern 
Persia lies within the sphere of influence of the latter. Our great object 
ought to be to ensure that this cardinal point in our policy is never 
lost sight of. Lord Curzon of Kedleston, the present Viceroy of India, 
has laid down in the clearest way what this policy ought to be. 

Adverting to ‘the famous secret scheme for the invasion of India, 
drawn up by General Kuropatkin (the present War Minister) in 
1885, and understood to be the officially accepted outline of the 
next Russian advance in Central Asia,’ Mr. Curzon went on to observe : 


This can only be accomplished in either of two directions, by a war with Turkey 
and the capture of Bagdad, or by a semi-peaceful advance through Persia. At 
the time that the Kuropatkin memo was penned, a secret agreement was either 
concluded or sought to ke concluded, by which the advance of a Russian column 
into Khorassan was to be followed by the cession to Russia of the Gulf port of 
Bunder Abbas, and (I ask whether) the most recent railroad concession pressed for 
by Russian agents at Teheran did not postulate a maritime outlet at Chahbar, on 
the coast of Persian Baluchistan ? 


These remarks of the present Indian Viceroy are specially 
deserving of note at the present juncture, and I regard it as a most 
fortunate circumstance for India that she is ruled by one who has 
been at such extraordinary pains to master the neglected and much 
misunderstood elements of her foreign policy. He was careful even 
at that time, eight years ago, to draw attention to Russian designs 
on Bunder Abbas and Chahbar, and these are the very ports that the 
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Sviet, the Novoye Vremya, and the Rossiya are now insisting that 
their country ought to make for and occupy. At the same time 
Lord Curzon was uncompromisingly clear as to how Great Britain 
should regard such encroachment. He says: 

Such aggression could only be prosecuted in the teeth of international morality, 


in defiance of civilised opinion, and with the ultimate certainty of a war with this 
country that would ring from pole to pole. 


A dictum like this, emanating from one who, since the death of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, is certainly, apart from his present high 
office, our greatest expert on the politics of our Eastern empire, 
cannot but arrest immediate attention. It is his deliberate and 
fearless opinion that such aggression ought to be treated by England 
as a casus belli, and it is impossible for those anxious for the welfare 
of our Asiatic dominions not to rejoice at such plain speaking. The 
harm done by the persistent silence of English Ministers is incal- 
culable, as it encourages our rivals to formulate ever-increasing 
pretensions and demands. Russia was not only allowed but actually 
encouraged by England to occupy an ice-free port in the Gulf of 
Pechili. The consequences of that fateful invitation cannot as yet 
be measured, but her descent to the shores of the Indian Ocean 
would be nothing else but a fatal wedge interposed between Egypt 
and India, which in her own highest interests, and in the interests of 
the hundreds of millions committed to her protection, England never 
could or would put up with. 

Where then is the dividing line between Russian and British 
influence in Persiato be drawn? Here again Lord Curzon fortunately 
comes to our aid: 

A line can be drawn from Seistan on the east via Kerman and Yezd to 


Ispahan, and prolonged west to Burujird, Hamadan, and Kermanshah, south of 
which no hostile influence should be tolerated. 


This delineation coincides with the line approximately traced by 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, who was for some years our Ambassador 
at Teheran ; and if, as generally understood, it is not contrary to the 
confidential understanding hitherto believed to subsist between Russia 
and Great Britain, there is surely enough basis for the erection thereon 
of a sound and fixed international policy with regard to Persia. 
What then is to be our future attitude towards Afghanistan ? 
On this it is needless to waste much speculation. As to the Amir, 
there is no valid ground for impugning his loyalty to Great Britain. 
He has had his chronic squabbles with the Foreign Department of 
the Government of India, but, with the imperfect information to 
hand, it would be most unfair to adjudge him in the wrong through- 
out. Indian foreign policy has never been so conspicuously successful 
as to warrant us in inferring that our treatment of Abdurrahman has 
been all that is statesmanlike and equitable. His last deliverance 
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was made to Mr. Thomas Martin, the only remaining Englishman 
in Cabul, and to him the Amir frankly declared, &@ propos of the 
Transvaal, that England’s troubles were his troubles, her strength 
was his strength, and her weakness his weakness, for ‘are we not 
allies? England must remember that I am always ready to fight 
for her on land, here or in India.’ It is all very well to talk of 
Oriental instability, but an allegiance that has borne the test of 
twenty years’ experience is no light matter, and in the face of facts 
assurances like these must count for something. While Abdur- 
rahman is alive there is no strong likelihood of Russia plunging into 
hostilities, and our only course at present is to strengthen our posi- 
tion in Baluchistan and Persia, without forcing the Amir’s hand in™ 
his own dominions. At the same time if Lord Curzon, who is 
personally known to the ruler of Afghanistan, could arrange to confer 
with him over the general situation the meeting could not fail to be 
opportune and fruitful. 

As to Baluchistan, matters are getting interesting. It is now 
about twenty years that our influence has been supreme throughout 
that region, which previously owed only a vague allegiance to the Khan 
of Khelat. Weare the paramount Power there, but we have been 
very chary of exhibiting any matérial signs of our supremacy. It is 
not so long since a murderous attack was made on a survey party near 
the Mekran coast, an outrage probably encouraged by the removal of 
British Indian garrisons formerly stationed at some of the few 
habitable centres. Within the past twelvemonth, however, a signifi- 
cant beginning towards the development of the country has been 
made by the opening up of a trade route between Quetta and Seistar?, 
in Persia, a very encouraging instance of the good results that may 
be achieved by co-operation between two Government departments, 
viz. the Foreign and India Offices. Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich 
has told us how, in ancient times, Baluchistan was traversed by Arab 
caravans trading between Persia, and how populous towns were dotted 
at intervals along the routes. Iam strongly inclined to think that 
the institution of this new trade route (which after all may very 
possibly be nothing but a revival of an old one) is partly due to Lord 
Curzon, whose strong geographical instincts have enabled him to 
bring an expert knowledge to the solution of so many Indian pro- 
blems. Anyhow, he has publicly declared he will do all he can to 
promote it. The two officers who have been mainly concerned with the 
organisation of this new route ate Major Sykes, our Consul at Kerman, 
and Captain Webb Ware. At every stage between Quetta and 
Robat, which is about halfway to the Persian frontier, the water 
supply is now unlimited, and the trade route, as aligned, avoids all 
sand. Between Quetta and Nushki a good camel track has been 
blasted through the hills, where the old road was steep and rough. 
The trade returns for the past ten months are encouraging, and a 
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telegraph line to follow this route, and thus establish a connection 
between Baluchistan and Persia, is under consideration. 

After over thirty years’ devotion to the affairs of India, espe- 
cially with reference to her relations with adjoining States, I am 
convinced that the development of the countries which lie between 
her western frontiers and the Suez Canal is of the greatest possible 
importance to her future, commercially and politically considered. 
And I am encouraged by the discovery that in this contention I 
have the support of so distinguished a writer as Captain A. T. Mahan, 
of the United States Navy. In his articles ‘The Problem of Asia,’ 
in the March and April numbers of Harper’s Monthly Magazine, he 
shows, in his own characteristic and logical way, how between the 
thirtieth and fortieth parallels of latitude in Asia there lies a belt of 
great physicaland political importance. ‘The division of Asia,’ he truly 
remarks, ‘ is east and west : movement is north and south,’ the general 
tendency of Russia being to drive a wedge down to the Persian Gulf. 
And the Captain concludes by declaring that a railway from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf will undoubtedly be a feature of 
the future development of Asia. It is very regrettable that so little 
has been done towards this end, but the recent threatening activity 
of Russia against Persia and Afghanistan may be a blessing in 
disguise in compelling the British Government to take measures for 
securing her influence in these regions. 

The best and surest way to consolidate our Asiatic empire is to 
use the same means that Russia is using to unite her Western and 
Eastern possessions. If Lord Salisbury is correct in saying that 
Western policy in China is a policy of railways, the same certainly 
holds good of Western Asia. Although we are happily the first naval 
Power, it seems foolish, while other Powers are busy considering 
how to push their railroads down to the sea, that Great Britain 
should resolutely stand aloof and neglect similar enterprises, which 
are so vital to the security of her scattered possessions. The reason 
of this apathy is partly geographical ignorance and partly the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of getting different public departments to work 
together towards a joint undertaking. 

A great trunk railway from the Nile to the Yang-tze would be a 
magnificent enterprise, benefiting Great Britain enormously ; and 
from various points of view, apart from its commercial and ad- 
ministrative importance, the Post Office, the India Office, the 
Colonial Office, the War Office, and the Foreign Office would all 
profit. But when one endeavours to yoke all these to one team, the 
task becomes almost hopeless. It is natural for departments to regard 
questions from their own standpoint, and a many-sided undertaking 
invites the criticism that springs from a vague consideration of 
obstacles outside one’s own special experience. While the British 
public are in an anxious but indeterminate frame of mind 
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as regards this great question, it appears to me the very best 
way to approach the subject would be to appoint a confidential 
Committee who would be charged with the duty of ‘ considering 
the strides made by foreign nations in the countries east and west 
of India, the railway and other concessions contemplated therein, 
and their general development, and to examine and report how 
British interests may best be safeguarded, having especial heed 
to the opening of trade routes and the shortening of land 
communications between India and the Mediterranean on the 
one side and China on the other.’ A representative from each of 
the public departments mentioned above ought to serve on the Com- 
mittee, with the addition perhaps of one from the Telegraph branch 
and another from the Treasury. An equal number of non-official 
members, merchants, M.P.s, an engineer, and others would be 
requisite, to prevent the official element from being too heavy and 
overpowering. When we consider how carefully the Euphrates 
Valley Select Committee examined a question of kindred character 
but far less import to the interests of the Empire, no one will be 
able to say that the proposed inquiry would be unnecessary or ill- 
timed. One of the most eminent civil engineers of the day, after 
going carefully and at great length into the project is of opinion that 
the British Trans-Asiatic Railway could be built for forty million 
sterling, or less than the capital expenditure of the London and South- 


Western Railway. It would be a grave and deplorable omission if 
the present session were to pass away without insisting on the 
institution of such a Committee of inquiry on the greatest Imperial 
desideratum of the day. . 
CHARLES E, D. Buack,. 
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THE ELDERS OF ARCADY 


EVER since I can remember anything, old people—very old people— 
their ways and their talk, have exercised a strong fascination over 
me. Of late years I find that children—if they are good—have 
begun to master my heart as they never did in my younger time. 
But this is partly because children are so much better and sweeter 
than they used to be, and partly because there are so many fewer 
old people nowadays than when I was in my prime. For when men 
and women are only ten or twenty years older than you are they 
are not nearly as interesting as they must needs be when they are 
twice or thrice or four times your own age. 

I used to be a good deal laughed at and teased in my childhood 
and my boyhood for this taste for old people, and a wicked young 
uncle, who never lived to grow old himself, prophesied that I should 
end by marrying my great-grandmother. ‘You know, boy!’ he 
used to say, ‘there’s nothing against it; for a great-grandmother is 
not among the prohibited degrees!’ That uncle was a bad man, 
and when I gravely replied that it did not follow because you were 
very fond of a dear old lady that therefore you should marry her, 
that bad uncle only laughed the more at me, and made other people 
laugk too. 

Never spend your cheap derision upon a child, my masters! You 
never can tell how much bitter pain you give by ridiculing a little 
boy or a little girl. 

As I grew older myself I provoked my friends—especially those of 
them who were in the spooning stage—by frequently insisting that, 
as a rule, a woman of forty was a great deal more beautiful and 
wiser, and generally a great deal more worth marrying, than any 
chit of a girl; and I held to that opinion firmly and obstinately 
until, until—until in fact I gave it up—under compulsion. 

The most remarkable instance I ever knew of what I may call 
cumulative longevity was that ofa friend of mine in Norwich, who 
died, I think, at seventy-five, and who used to tell me that his grand- 
father, when a child, had been held up to look at Charles the 
Second at the King’s restoration in 1660. My friend was a highly 
respected and influential solicitor in Norwich, Freestone by name, 
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and at his death in, I think, 1865 or thereabouts, he left an estate in 
Norfolk to his nephew, Mr. Justice Lindley, now Master of the Rolls. 

John Freestone the grandfather lived as a bachelor till his 
seventy-second year, and then he married and had a son, John the 
Second. This gentleman did as his father did ; he lived a jovial life 
till he was seventy-two, and then he married and had a son, John the 
Third. my friend, who, living till seventy-five, died 218 years after his 
grandfather was born, and some 205 after that grandfather was held 
up to stare at Charles the Second. That is, the grandfather must 
then have been a boy of eleven or twelve ! 

It would be hard to beat that record. 

And yet, when one comes to think about it, John the Third could. 
never have known much about his father. None of the race, I 
believe, lived to eighty, and one generation had no reminiscences of 
the previous generation to hand down to the succeeding one. It 
has been very different with me. The first man that called on me 
here twenty years ago was an old gentleman of ninety-two, who 
had lived within three miles of this door all his life, and was born in 
the parish. There never was a more gifted master of delightful 
gossip, as distinguished from scandal, than Mr. Barry Girling. No, 
never! He distinctly remembered the poet Cowper’s burial at 
Dereham on the 2nd of May, 1800, and had a story to tell of every 
house in the town of Dereham, and of every family, high or low, 
within ten miles of his own birth-place. Moreover, he was a born 
antiquary and collector, and he began to write a minute history of 
the Scarning School as far back as 1819, and continued to make 
additions to it from time to time till his death in 1881. Scarning 
School has a history. For well-nigh 200 years it was a flourishing 
and famous County Grammar School, at which the sons of the 
Norfolk gentry received their education, and that a very good 
education too, under a succession of Masters of some eminence in 
their day. Mr. Girling fished up a register of the scholars admitted 
between the years 1733 and 1750, and a very curious register it is. 
In those seventeen years no fewer than six boys were admitted to 
the school who afterwards became High Sheriffs of Norfolk, and on 
the 11th of April, 1743, Edward Thurlow, afterwards Lord High 
Chancellor of England, was entered at the school, he being then 
eleven years of age. 

Lord Thurlow’s biographers agree in saying that he was a violent 
and ungovernable boy, and that he had a lifelong hatred of Brett, 
his Scarning schoolmaster; for Brett was, by all accounts, a very 
fierce and cruel pedagogue. Among Thurlow’s schoolfellows, though 
two years his junior, was Thomas Elwin of Booton Hall—grandfather 
of the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, for seven years editor of the Quarterly 
Review, who died a few months ago at the ripe age of eighty-seven. 
Mr. Elwin told me that his grandfather was present one day when 
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Brett threw a ruler at a small boy named Buck, with such force that 
it knocked him down senseless. There was a great alarm, and Brett 
called for water and rushed out to fetch some himself. Another boy 
named North came in first, bringing a cup of water, and Thurlow 
bawled out to North, ‘Let him alone! let him alone! you young 
fool. Let him die, and then old Brett will be hanged. Let him die!’ 
This Charles North was the eldest grandson of Roger North of 
Rougham ; he was born in 1735 and was alive in 1760; but what 
became of him I cannot tell, but tradition says that he twice 
deliberately set fire to Scarning School. But Mr. Elwin’s story, 
which he heard from his grandfather, exactly corroborates the other 
story of Thurlow’s life-long hatred of his first schoolmaster. 

A few weeks after I became acquainted with Mr. Girling I was 
honoured by a call from the Rev. Bartle Edwards, who died nine 
days short of 100 in 1889. Elsewhere I have called him Nestor. 
He held the living of Ashill for seventy-seven years, and he told me 
once that not a man, woman, or child had been buried in the parish 
during the whole of his incumbency by any one but himself. ‘I 
have buried three generations of them,’ he said. He actually 
continued to write fresh sermons till within a year of his death, and 
I believe he preached in a black gown to the end. I had the honour 
of wearing that gown at his funeral; it must have been quite fifty 
years old, and I shall never cease regretting that I did not steal that 
gown and run away with it, as I might have done so easily. Nestor 
was in his whole cast of mind as different a man as could well be 
imagined from Mr. Barry Girling. I never knew any one who was 
less of a gossip or who lived less in the past. He was not only a 
faithful parish priest first and foremost; it might almost be said 
of him that he was a parish priest first and last. I went to see him 
once, by appointment, to get, if it were possible, some information 
from him as to the way in which his tithes were collected in the 
days when they were paid in kind. He had nothing, absolutely 
nothing, totell me. ‘I have been trying to remember something 
for you,’ he said, ‘but it’s so long ago that I can’t recollect’ He 
never thought of anything so far back. His memory began ata 
point where the reminiscences of men of fifty begin. All before that 
was a blank ; but of the last fifty years of his life he could talk as 
simply and as accurately as I could, so much and no more, There 
seemed to have been only two incidents in his boyhood that he 
habitually recurred to. The first was when he was about fourteen 
years old. He had somehow played truant, and he found himself at 
Epsom on the Derby day [?]. There was a great crowd and the lad 
was very nearly ridden over by the Prince Regent. ‘I got somehow 
between the horse’s front legs, and I looked up and saw his Royal 
Highness towering over me.’ This must have been in 1804, for 
Mr, Edwards was born in 1789. 
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The other incident which had made an indelible impression 
upon him was when he was a pupil with Forby, the author of the 
valuable Vocabulary of East Anglia, at Fincham, of which place 
Forby became rector in 1801. Here again he had nothing to tell 
me of Forby except that ‘he was a rare flogger and gave Pillans a 
cruel flogging the very day he was going to leave him.’ Who 
‘ Pillans’ was I did not ask, and I do not know. ‘ Do you remember 
William Girling, sir, who was at Forby’s with you?’ ‘Was he? No, 
I don’t remember that—7i?’s so long ago. Of course I knew Mr. 
Girling very well when he lived at Scarning.’ That is after 
Mr. Edwards had become rector of Ashill. Everything before that 
had passed from his memory. 

As I have said, Mr. Edwards died nine days before completing his 
100th year. But I number among my friends who are still alive 
an old worthy who is some months over 100. I first became ac- 
quainted with him about three years ago, when he used to be up to 
a five miles walk without fatigue; he was then in possession of all 
his faculties, except that he was a little deaf, and he more than once 
assured me that if he survived till 1900 he should be able to boast 
that he had lived in three centuries. Recently, however, they have 
found that he was baptised on the 12th of February, 1800, and he 
now calls that his birthday, though the probability is that he was 
right at first when he assumed or asserted that he was born in 1799. 
Mr. Lewis Barton, for that is the old man’s name, was a shoemaker 
at Dereham for sixty or seventy years, and saved a modest competency 
by his own industry and thrift. In early life he used to travel on 
his own account for orders, and he had journeymen working for him 
in the villages round. When the railroad came he saw that this 
peripatetic looking about for customers would not pay, and he stayed 
at home and his old customers came to him instead of his going to 
them, and he was the gainer. All through life he has been a most 
pronounced and loyal Churchman, and, when both eyesight and hearing 
failed him, he worried himself a good deal because, as he said to me, 
‘I find it hard, sir, that I can’t make my early Communion now, as I 
used to do!’ The worthy Vicar of Dereham met that difficulty 
easily, and on his birthday (or it may be only his baptismal day) he 
administered the Blessed Sacrament to the old gentleman and a 
small congregation of his friends in the room where now almost all 
his time is passed. Old Barton is wonderfully vigorous in mind even 
now ; he used to be a great reader, and as long as he could he read 
the Psalms daily. The loss of his sight, which came on quite 
suddenly, was a terrible blow to him. It was pitiful to see him wave 
his hand to the bookshelves behind his chair, saying: ‘ Ah, I shall 
never read them any more. They’re all dumb or asleep to me now, 
sir. But yet, you see, they’re not all dead and forgotten. There’s 
old Shakespeare still comes back upon me. I used to read old 
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Shakespeare almost every week seventy or eighty years ago. Don’t 
you think he was a wonder, sir?’ One day, not so very long ago, he 
began abruptly to recite the famous soliloquy of Hamlet : 


To be, or not to be: that is the question: 


He got as far as 


- «+ «  There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life. 


Then he paused, with a curious fixed set in the blind eyes, turned my 
way. ‘Ah! sir, I do pray God to deliver me from that—that 
temptation of getting tired of this life now. . . .. What more he 
added I may not and I will not repeat. I am persuaded that if [ 
had known old Barton a year or two before his deafness had become 
a bar to any continuous conversation, I should have gathered a 
volume of curious and interesting reminiscences which now have 
passed away and can never be recovered. Thus it is that we miss 
our chances, and, once missed, they never return. 

I cannot, however, reproach myself for neglecting any opportunities 
of picking up those fragmentary records of the past which the elders 
of Arcady have handed down to me from their sometimes well-stored 
memories. The older I grow the more do I believe in traditions. 
Old people never invent, they do not much exaggerate, and the more 
ignorant they are the more accurately do they tell their old stories. 
That is my experience of life among the Elders of Arcady. 

To the honour of the guardians of this Poor Law Union be it 
written that they have more than once been censured by the officials 
in high places for not too rigidly forcing the aged poor among us into 
‘the house.’ The result is that in this parish there have been for some 
time past an extraordinary number of aged folk who have been 
allowed to live on undisturbed in their birthplace for eighty or ninety 
years, some of them subsisting for ten or fifteen years on the 
niggardly pittance allowed them as ‘out-door relief.’ Of course, 
when a lonely old man has no one to look after him and begins to 
mumble querulously and to get into dirty habits, such a one is best 
sent to the workhouse, where he gets fairly well attended to, but he 
usually ends by growing silly. He is friendless and has nothing to 
live for and forgets all that is worth remembering. It is, however, very 
different with the old people who have never been uprooted from the 
old belongings. On asingle page of our parish register, which covers a 
period of less than thirteen months, 7.¢. from the 25th of March, 1877, 
to the 20th of April, 1878, I find that five persons were buried whose 
united ages amounted to 425 years. The youngest of them died at 
eighty-two, the eldest at ninety-two. Now, Ihave never but twice in 
my Arcadian experience known of an aged man or woman who ‘lost 
their memory,’ as the phrase is. They can always tell you something 

about the long past. They can do more than that ; they love nothing 
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better than to talk of what their fathers and grandfathers did and 
said. This is to me the most precious kind of folk-lore. But how 
few people have ever considered how far back the ‘ living memory ’ of 
@ man can carry us. Let me illustrate this by an example. Joseph 
Barker died in April 1883, in his ninetieth year. He often used to 
speak of his father and grandfather. They were neither of them 
apparently estimable characters, and I believe that the grandfather 
was about fifty when his grandson was born, and he lived to a good 
oldage. That means that Joe Barker’s reminiscences, including such 
stories as he heard from his grandfather, covered a period of at least 
140 years ; in other words, they went back to, say, 1743. But it seems 
that the grandfather was as fond of talking about his young scrapes 
and prowess as the grandson was, and ‘ he’d used to say as he learnt 
all his devilment from an old chap as my father used to talk about 
too sometimes—old Billy Barlow, as broke a chap’s nose with his 
fist, fair fighting too. They said that chap was a highwayman and 
was a-looking out for a po-shay as was a-coming on the road. But 
he didn’t stop no po-shays that night, you may depend on it!’ I 
listened patiently till a pause came, then I interposed. ‘ But who 
was Billy Barlow?’ ‘Oh, he was dead afore I was much more nor 
born. My toes though !—grandfather used to say as he was a owdacious 
one. Why! when he was a boy he locked Parson Tapps into 
Scarning Church when he came to be constitootioned!’ It took me 
some time to interpret that obscure word, until a happy thought 
flashed upon me that it meant imstituted, and I inferred that even in 
those remote ages beneficed clergy were instituted with the old forms 
just as they are now. ‘ But, Joe,’ I asked, ‘who was Parson Tapps ? 
No man named Tapps was ever rector of Scarning. I know all their 
names for three hundred years.’ Hereupon came a long discussion, 
and old Joe grew more and more positive. At last it came to this: 
There was a certain Richard Tapps, who was constitootioned rector of 
Scarning in 1741, as I afterwards discovered, and he held the living 
with the perpetual curacy of St. Saviour’s, Norwich, till 1785. After 
being constitootioned he never put in an appearance here again for the 
rest of his life. ‘He was that scared by Billy Barlow he wouldn’t come 
here no more, not even to be buried.’ And this is how it came to 
pass: Billy Barlow, apparently, was then a big hulking ‘ owdacious’ 
lad. ‘And when Parson Tapps came over the bridge, and the 
tother gentlefolks as was with him, the sexton he unlocked the 
church door and they all went in, and they left the key in the door. 
And there was old Billy a-looking on, and when they was all inside 
Billy shut the door and locked it, and pulled out the key and he hulled 
it into the moat, and there it is now, I suppose; and Billy he made 
hisself scarce, and he never split on hisself, you may assure yourself!’ 

Now, I have no doubt whatever that this did actually happen in 
the year 1741, when Richard Tapps was instituted, as appears by the 
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Episcopal Records, and though he died in 1789, during all these forty- 
eight years his name never once appears in our parish books, though 
these have been kept with rather unusual care and precision for the 
last 200 years. 

‘But how about the bridge and the moat ?’ 

‘Well! that’s what my old grandfather used to say. When 
he used to tell that tale he’d always talk about the bridge and the 
moat, and I don’t know what he meant!’ No! Joe Barker did not 
know about those things, for bridge and moat probably had dis- 
appeared long before he was born. But I amin the habit of pointing 
out to my friends where the old rectory stood less than a hundred 
years ago, and which Mr. Barry Girling distinctly remembered. 
It was an old moated house, and you may easily trace the moat, 
which must have been filled up about the middle of the last 
century, when an important alteration was made in the highroad, 
which then apparently was carried between the church and the 
parsonage, the new road actually passing over the bed of the moat 
on the north side of the house, which I doubt not in those days was 
crossed by a bridge communicating with the churchyard. I have 
set down all these things because they afford an illustration of an 
incident in itself trifling and unimportant, and occurring nearly 160 
years ago, coming to my knowledge from the lips of a man who had 
never read a book in his life, and whose father and grandfather ‘ did 
not know a great A from a bull’s foot,’ as the wise and learned say. 

' Let me give another illustration of the value of these local 
traditions. 

The parish of Little Fransham possesses a church which is still 
beautiful in its sore decay. The oak roof, which dates from the 
fifteenth century, still remains, though the angels with expanded 
wings which once added to the splendour of the place, the rood screen 
which some fifty years ago divided the chancel from the nave, the 
backs of the oak seats (themselves still in sitw), and a great deal 
else that contributed to make the interior of the sacred building 
‘exceeding magnifical ’ have been swept away in the memory of man. 
The angels in the roof went first, about fifty years ago; they were 
sawn off because the Vandal who happened to be at that time rector 
of the parish thought they were dangerous. Then the backs of 
the seats were sawn off because the aforesaid Vandal declared that 
they encouraged the people to go to sleep when he was preaching— 
as though any human being could possibly have kept awake while 
that Philistine was droning out his platitudes. Then the rood screen 
went the way of so many rood screens—and that Vandal was happy. 
He had madea clean sweep of everything that could remind his people 
of ages which, in his opinion, knew nothing and were best forgotten. 
Eight or nine years ago I went to Fransham to have a talk with 
Harry Pestell and his wife—two dear old people that had lived all 
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their lives in the parish and were fond of talking about all that con- 
cerned the place. Old Harry Pestell must have been some inches 
higher than six feet in his youth, and even when I saw him he was a 
grand specimen of an old man. He talked freely, not to say volubly. 
Of course he had known the Vandal. ‘ Why! he right down serome 
when he heard tell that that bit off the angel had dropt off. “ Have’m 
daywn!” hesays. “ Have’mdaywn!” Lor’,as Mas’r Alpe used to say, 
‘he needn’t a-been afraid as any good angels were a-goin’ to fetch him 
afore his time; he warn’t such good company for the likes of they!” 
Anyhow, he had ’em daywn, and then he sawed off the backs o’ the 
seats. He’d used to do what he liked, he did. Them seats had been 
there, I’m told, hundreds and hundreds o’ years before him, and we 
boys we used to sit in em, and many’s the time as I’s sot in they 
seats and watched the images.’ 

‘You mean the angels, I suppose ?’ 

‘No! I don’t mean the angels. S’pose I dunno a angel from a 
image ?’ 

‘But where were the images? What were they ?’ 

[N.B. When you are questioning an old man, or, for that matter, 
when you're cross-examining any man, never ask two questions at 
once. | 

‘Well, you’re a larned gent, you are, and maybe you can tell me 
what they was, for I never heerd no one say what they was. But 
d’ye think I don’t gnaw a angel from aimage? There was four on ’em, 
and we boys used to look at ’em all sermon time. Angels !—they 
warn’t no angels !’ 

‘Well, but, my good friend, what is the difference between an 
angel and an image ?’ 

By which very foolish question you will observe I showed my 
weakness, and thereby I very nearly lost the extremely valuable piece 
of information which came out of this interview. Happily, however, 
old Pestell was quite equal to the occasion. 

‘ What’s the difference? Why, a angel’s got wings and a image 
has got his close on. And a angel ain’t painted all manner o’ colours, 
and they images they was dressed in red and green, and two on ’em 
was men and two on ’em was women. D’ye s’pose I dunno what a 
image is ?’ 

Old Pestell was getting quite angry at my incredulity. So I 
dropt the subject for a few minutes to give him time to recover his 
equanimity. ¢ 

‘ Where were those images you spoke of just now ?’ 

‘Where! Why, atop of the screen, o’ courst. There was a kind 
of balcony in front of ’em and they stood behind it ; and we boys we’d 
used to watch ’em, cause lots on ’em used to say they’d seen ’em move, 
and I’ve watched ’em scores o’ times to see if J could see ’em mova, 
but they never did as I saw for all my watching of ’em !’ 
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‘Were they on the top of the screen when the Vandal took it 
down ?’ 

‘Lor, no! That was long afore his time. That was Parson 
Swatman as sawed them off. I was a grown man by that time, and 
I heerd tell as one of the boys took his oath as he’d seen one of the 
images move a goodish way and nodded his head, and he stood to it 
that hard that Parson Swatman said he’d seen double; and then some 
on ’em laughed a goodish deal, and then Parson Swatman said he’d 
have no more images, and he sawed ’em off.’ 

Now, the inference from all this is plain enough. When the 
roods were removed by authority from the chancel screens in the six- 
teenth century, the spoilers almost invariably tore down not only the 
central crucifix but the ‘images’ which were fixed in sockets on the 
rood beam. There were for the most part four such ‘images,’ two of 
them being always those of the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. John. As 
an instance I may mention that on the rood beam of Scarning Church 
there are five such sockets distinctly traceable. The socket for the 
rood or crucifix being considerably larger than those for the dnages. 
At Fransham I conjecture, with some hesitation, that the rood was 
not fixed into the beam, but suspended from the roof, and so the 
‘images’ were left undisturbed. Anyhow I can have no doubt that 
we have here an instance of the aforesaid images having remained in 
situ in a small village church till the second decade of this century, 
and were actually remembered by a man still living ten years ago. Old 
Pestell died at Fransham in January 1891, in his ninety-third year. 

Itis, however, when we avail ourselves of the opportunities which 
a long chat in the lowly cottages of the aged poor afford us that we 
get some of the most instructive reminiscences of the daily life and 
social habits, and ways of thinking and religious sentiments, of our 
rustics in days when there were no railroads and no newspapers and 
no large farms, and when the roads were, for thousands of miles in 
England, almost incredibly bad. It was only in 1827 that McAdam 
was appointed General Surveyor of Roads, and received a grant of 
10,000/, from Parliament as a recognition of his great servicesin bring- 
ing about the improvement of the highways in various parts of England. 
Even as late as 1830 (and I believe after that) the parish roads within 
four or five miles of Norwich were so nearly impassable that Mr. 
Micklethwaite, owner of Taverham Hall—a considerable squire and 
High Sheriff of Norfolk in 1810—used habitually to drive into 
Norwich with four horses, as his son informed me some twenty years 
ago, adding, as if it were within his own recollection: ‘ He couldn’t 
help himself; the roads were all rucks.’ The ‘old Lady Suffield,’ as 
she is still called by those who remember her ladyship, even down 
to the time of her death in 1850 never drove out from Blickling 
Park with less than four horses. ‘ It was not from any love of display. 
She had never done anything else all her life, and she would go and 
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stop the carriage at some of the cottages, and talk to the old people.’ 
That was the report I received from the lips of one who knows, and 
to whom all my homage is due ‘ on this side idolatry.’ 

When Carlyle made so great a point of the incident at Thurtell’s 
trial, where a witness explained what he meant by a gentleman by 
saying that he kept a gig, Carlyle must have been ignorant of the 
fact that in 1824 only the leisure classes kept gigs. Once off the 
‘king’s highway ’ and you were among the ‘rucks.’ ‘ Farmers never 
drove to market in they days,’ said one of our elders to me. ‘They 
rode o’ horseback and they’d used to vace halfway home—more par- 
ticular when they was tight.’ 

It is extremely difficult to realise what the country was like before 
the open fields and ‘ waste lands’ were inclosed. In this part of 
Norfolk the old byeways as a rule followed the course of the little 
runnels or brooks which served as the boundaries of the old manors. 
Wherever you see a parish road which is quite straight for half a 
mile, there you may be sure it is a new road laid down when some 
inclosure was carried out. I think the last inclosure in this parish 
was made in 1803. One of my old gossips, who died at about eighty, 
and whom I constantly visited nearly twenty years ago, more than 
once boasted that his father had turned the first furrow when the 
common at Daffy Green was enclosed. Why he should have been 
proud of this achievement I know not, but he was. Of course the 
road that was carried through the old heath is as straight as a ruler. 
On the heath there was a tumble-down house, which has only fallen into 
ruins of late years—it has not been pulled down—and here poachers, 
and thieves, and gipsies, and other rogues used to drop in all night 
long—‘ lying about anywhere.’ I infer they used to have as much 
beer as they could pay for, and that sometimes the coin was ‘ an old 
hare’ and sometimes a share of other plunder. ‘ But no one know’d 
nothing about licensing in those days.’ The area of heath and scrub 
and waste land in some parishes amounted to almost as much as was 
under cultivation. Running along the north bank of a watercourse 
which separates the parish of Scarning from Wendling lies a tract 
of land on which the Abbey of Wendling stood for some four centuries. 
The Wendling canons made the most of it ; they skilfully manipu- 
lated the stream and utilised it for turning a mill at which all the 
tenants of their Wendling manor were bound to bring their corn to be 
ground. Skirting the mill stream there was a long tract of rough 
waste land overgrown with gorse and scrub ; at the beginning of this 
century it was reckoned as no man’s land, and had become worthless 
for purposes of tillage. But one of the elders of our parish, being a 
far-sighted and resourceful young fellow, managed to set himself up 
with a donkey and cart some eighty years ago, and began to cut down 
the scrub and make merchandise of it. He sold the stuff for kindling 
fuel and for oven wood, and he succeeded so well and was left so 
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unmolested that he saved quite a pretty little sum of money, which 
‘became the nucleus of the considerable fortune that he left behind him 
twenty years ago. The mill continued to be used till 1878,[?], when a 
flood wrought much damage to the ancient waterways and to the 
mill itself, and the landlords (Christ Church) declined to carry out 
the repairs. ‘I remember when I was a boy,’ said one of my infor- 
mants, ‘there used to be an old paved road of great round stones to 
the mill from the turnpike. But they took ’em all up and sold ’em 
for the turnpike road.’ I infer that this ‘reform’ was carried out 
when the macadamising of the main roads began, and the boulders were 
utilised for this purpose while at the same time employment was 
found for men out of work by setting them ‘to break stones on the 
high road.’ 


I think I have elsewhere drawn attention to the fact that this 
parish contains nearly 3,500 acres of very good land. It has never had 
a great squire’s house in it. That is, it has always been an ‘open 
parish ’ with a number of small estates, the owners of which in many 
cases were non-resident. 

Until the beginning of this century no justice of the peace had ever 
lived in the place, and the outlying hamlets must have been very ‘ shy 
neighbourhoods,’ inhabited by a more or less lawless set, who lived 
in a strangely free and unmolested way. There was a cage just out- 
side Scarning, but lying in the parish of Dereham, and the stocks 
and pillory, or whipping-post, stood outside our churchyard. One of 
my Elders remembered a dissolute old roisterer named Marshall being 
put in the stocks (he does not remember by what authority), and 
kept there for three or four hours. ‘He was a wonder for roaring 
and holloring was that there Marshall. They put him in the cage 
at Dereham one night, and he roared like a bull and called for beer 
and said he was going to die of cold. So some of his mates they 
brought him a quart of beer. But they couldn’t get it through the 
bars of the cage ; so they brought him a long old tobacco pipe and 
he sucked up his beer through that. “You giveall that’s left to the 
constable, mates, and tell him he’s welcome to it, with my love,” says he. 
But there warn’t a drop left for the constable nor no one else!’ 

It goes without saying that reminiscences like these indicate a 
certain lowness of morale as generally prevalent among the rustics, 
and yet I am inclined to think that, so far from owr people being 
any worse than their neighbours, they bore rather a better character 
than the average Norfolk labourer three generations ago. 

The influence of the school in the parish may have had some- 
thing to do with this, and the fact that there has been always a 
resident clergyman, whose presence must have been for the advantage 
of his parishioners in more ways than one. It is true that there are 
no traditions which point to any one of these gentlemen having been 
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a man of conspicuous earnestness, or energy, or pulpit gifts. On the 
other hand, there are no bad stories or any thing to the discredit of 
any one of them current among the people. They are always spoken 
of with a certain measure of respect and esteem. One of them, who 
has long since passed away and left no representatives, is remem- 
bered chiefly for a song that he used to sing at the tithe dinner every 
year, when such gatherings appear to have been characterised by a 
dangerous amount of boisterous joviality likely to end in unseemly 
talk andconduct. Mr. Aufrere was appointed Rector of the parish at 
the beginning of this century ; he invariably took the chair at the tithe 
dinner, which seems to have been held in, or near, the Black Hovse. | 
The two Rectors (for there are two, one being the Lay Rector, who was 
never present at these festivities) shared the expense of the entertain- 
ment, and when the tithepayers had eaten and drunk enough to be 
quite good for them—that is, when they had come to the end of their 
liberal allowance—some one was deputed to call upon the Rector for 
asong. The song was invariably the same, and was called The Tithe Pig. 
It seems to have been a long song, but I have never been able to find 
out what the story was. When it was ended, with vociferous applause 
every man rose to his feet, and the Rector, tossing a guinea upon the 
table, retired from the assembly of roisterers, leaving them to spend 
the guinea as they pleased under another chairman. ‘ He wasn’t half 
a bad little gentleman wasn’t Mr. Aufrere, and he and the lady would 
do a kindness to any one—that they would. Preach? I don’t recollect 
as any ope made much o’ the preaching in those days. We mostly 
did w’rout it.’ 

Did the people attend the church? The impression left upon 
me by all that I can pick up from tradition is that, at least as far 
down as the first forty years of the century, everybody attended the 
parish church on Sunday mornings. Afternoon services appear to 
have been rare and evening services were unheard of. Working in 
their little gardens on Sunday afternoons appears to have been the 
universal practice ; partly because the labourers’ hours were much 
longer then than now, and partly because on Sunday afternoons the 
men had nothing else to do but dig in their little allotments. 

Scarning had a Sunday school many years before those valuable 
institutions were generally adopted in England. Here it seems to 
have grown out of what we should now call an infant school, which 
was started by the Rector’s wife and Mrs. Girling about 1810. 

‘My grandmother used to keep a school for the little uns as was 
too young to go to the free school. And grandmother used to teach 
’em right well! She was a wonderful good scholar. Mrs. Aufrere used 
to pay for them, and Mrs. Girling she used to give ’em straw bonnets 
with a bit of ribbon round ’em and little shawls to keep ’em warm 
and make ’em all look alike, and very pretty they looked too when 
they came to church—for they all had to go to church, you know!’ 
But even then it is significant that there were at least two opposition 
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dame schools going on at the same time within a mile or so of the 
first. One of these was started about eighty years ago by a Mrs. 
Skayce, just outside the bounds of our parish. She too ‘ was a wonder- 
ful great scholar,’ and she taught her small pupils not only their 
letters but reading and writing and other polite arts. Mrs. Skayce 
was, I gather, a very rigid and terrible old lady. She charged two- 
pence a week for every child. She was a very strict and uncom- 
promising dissenter, and she made it a condition that every one of 
the little mites from three to six years old should accompany her to 
the Dissenting chapel at Dereham every Sunday morning, walking 
two and two, hand in hand. Think of that procession of little 
toddlers marching solemnly along those two miles of dirty road, with 
Mrs. Skayce and a neighbour or two like-minded with herself bring- 
ing up the rear, and marching home another two miles when the 
ceremony ended with ‘alittle prayer’! 

‘ How many of them were there ?’ 

‘Mostly about thirty of us. You remember, don’t you, John ?’ 

*O’ course Ido! We stretched a goodish way across Dereham 
market-place. Some on us used to carry the little ones for a bit 
when they was tired. But when we got near to Dereham old mother 
Skayce used to say, “ Git on, children !—git on! Two and two—two 
and two!” And sometimes the gentlefolks would stop and take 
notice of us, but old mother Skayce wouldn’t put up with it. She 
fared as if she was a-defying the gentlefolks with her “ Two and two, 
children—two and two!”’ 

The youngest of the interlocutors in this little dialogue is just 
eighty. 

Our ancient hostel, the Black Horse, which is a now as well- 
conducted a roadside inn as well could be, has had a good character, 
I think, for some fifty or sixty years. But in the first twenty years 
of the century it was famous for the continual pugilistic encounters 
that were going on then. The old stories are almost incredible. 
One old woman assured me that she had known—and my impres- 
sion is she told me she had seen—‘as many as five couples mauling 
one another’ in a single week. 

Occasionally these fights were carried on with the most brutal 
ferocity, and kicking was very frequently part of the game. I have 
often suspected that the dreadful cases of bad legs, which were so much 
more common formerly among the old men than they are now, were 
the results of kicks on the shins given freely in the old days. Some 
men seem to have had quite a horrible liking for this ‘ sport.’ ‘ Why, 
old X. who was dead afore you came, sir. He’d fight any man for a 
tater. But he found his master at last! There was a stranger came 
in one night; nobody knew who he was; and he sat down and said 
nothing, and they looked at him and some one said as he looked like 
a powerful strong sort of man, though he wasn’t so very tall neither— 
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and X. he got near him and pickt a quarrel with him. And no one 
knowed how it began; but before they could get into the yard that 
travelling-man was too quick for X., and he gripped him in his arms 
and flung him over the table where they was drinking, and he a’most 
broke his back. He never was a man no more. And while they 
was picking him up that stranger made off, and no one knew what 
became of him and no one asked, as I ever heard. But X. was a 
cripple for the rest of his life. Lost the use of his legs, I mean. But 
it took him all ten years though for him to die of his hurt.’ 

There is something not only sad and horrible about this kind of 
thing, but something even disgusting and revolting in the hideous 
callousness that followed upon familiarity with all these fierce en- | 
counters. Happily they have all passed away from among us during 
the last sixty or seventy years. And no wise man can be other 
than thankful that itis so. 

But while the fear of the law has done its work in making our 
people incomparably more respectable and orderly than their sires, they 
have lost something too. They have lost all that spontaneity which, 
while it led now and then to a great deal of mischief and practical 
joking, yet gave scope to the development of eccentricities of 
character and to the free play of such rollicking fun and riotous 
mirth as were the natural outcome of mere high spirits. Many of 
our elders had a few old songs which they sang over and over again 
at the rough merry-makings and the harvest suppers. Old Harry 
Judd had a very favourite song entitled The Blues, which the old 
folks are never tired of talking of. When he was long past seventy 
it was a sight to see the roguish twinkle of his sly old eyes when 
you mentioned his famous song. But for all my trying I never 
could get him to sing it to me—not a verse of it! He went so far 
as to chuckle at the mention of his vocal powers. But he had got 
ashamed of it too ; though, from al! I have heard, there was nothing to 
be ashamed of in his song. Only the time for singing had passed 
away, and it is and must be hard to sing with real effect a roaring 
old ballad in cold blood to an audience of one, and that one the parson. 

Dancing has almost become a dead art in our Norfolk villages, 
and I do not hesitate to say that this has been a loss and not a gain 
among the people. On the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee in 1887, 
some one-—I forget who—insisted on our having a dance in the 
meadow where the feasting was carried on. Only two oldish women 
and the son of one of them cguld be prevailed on to show off. But 
the figures and the turn-abouts and the Terpsichorean ‘ fandangles’ 
which they went through were wonderful to see, and as they warmed 
up to their work the dear old women seemed to throw themselves back 
into the merry days of their youth and to forget the years that had 
passed since hornpipes and reels and rough minuets were the fashion. 

As matters stand now, among our country folk everybody is like 
everybody else, and everything that approaches eccentricity of 
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character is frowned upon as something not quite proper. The 
tremendous forces of repression which have been steadily at work 
for the last sixty or seventy years have reduced the pleasures of the 
country folk to a minimum, and banished from our midst those 
more or less harmless diversions—from skittles upwards—which gave 
some outlet for the exuberant vitality of their grandfathers. As one 
growled out to me in his indignation at not being allowed to make 
a short cut across the railroad on his way home from his work: ‘ You 
mayn’t do this, and you mayn’t do that, and you mayn’t do the 
other now; till you don’t know what you may do. Them ten 
commandments was bad enough, but there was only ten on ’em. 
Who’s a-going to say what you may do now? Lawk a mussy! 
they won’t let you die quiet in your bed soon, w’rout calling in the 
parish doctor to say whether your time’s come! Why, they’d a 
shut up old Bright Trollop in the asylum if he’d been alive now. 
They’d ha’ said he wasn’t fit to take care of his-self, that they would !’ 

I pricked up myears. ‘ Whowas Bright Trollop?’ ‘Oh! Idon’t 
know. You must go to Betsy Upton. She'll tell you all about him.’ 

So to Betsy Upton I repaired, and a highly interesting account 
she gave me of Bright Trollop, which I hope my readers will forgive 
me for introducing in this connection. 

‘ Who was Bright Trollop, Betsy ?’ 

‘Who? He was my great grandfather, and you may see his 
stone in the churchyard. You've heard talk of “ Trollop’s Folly”— 
you must ha’ done!’ 

On my expressing my absolute ignorance of Mr. Bright Trollop 
and of his sayings or doings, I was favoured with the following story. 


Before I tell it, however, 1 must needs express my belief that 
Charles Dickens can hardly have been ignorant of some of the talk 
about Trollop’s eccentricities when he described the ‘ Castle’ in Great 
Expectations, which Wemmick had constructed for himself with his 
own hands at Walworth. 

Probably Dickens heard the gossip about our Scarning mansion 
in one of his East Anglian pilgrimages. Be that as it may. The 
following is a narrative of facts. 


Brightmore Trollop began life as a carver in wood during the 
first half of the eighteenth century, and attained such fame for his 
skill that he managed to scrape together quite a little fortune. 
‘There used to be lots o’ things as Bright Trollop carved in the 
gentlefolks’ houses at one time. I’ve heerd my mother talk of ’em 
often—sich as chairs and great bedsteads. There was one beautiful 
great carved bedstead as I remember when I was a little girl, but I 
can’t tell what came of it.’ 

Having made his pile, Bright Trollop gave up his carving and 
settled in Skeorn’s Inga about the year 1750, taking a farm of about 
a hundred acres, with a farmhouse that is all but the most picturesque 
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little dwelling in the parish to this day. He took it into his head 
to lay out a garden, not on his own farm, but about a quarter of a 
mile off; and I suspect he must have bought the little patch of 
ground from one of the small owners, of whom there were so many 
in those days. The farming business did not give sufficient employ- 
ment to his active mind, and he spent all his spare time upon his 
garden. In process of time he had surrounded his little freehold { ? | 
with a very thick hedge ‘such as no one couldn’t see through,’ and 
being a very ingenious personage he tontrived a kind of labyrinth 
‘and gravel walks going all sorts of ways ;’ and he dug what he'd call 
a lake—‘ that wasn’t no better nora pit’... ‘Yes it were! That 
were a pond! I’ve often heerd tell of the pond. That weren’t no . 
pit. Why, that weren’t no more nor a yard deep, and folks said as 
he puddled it wi’ clay his-self.’ 

The subtle distinction between a pond and a pit must be left. 
‘Bright, he’d used to call it his lake. Why, they was always 
a-talking of Trollop’s Folly when we was young.’ 

In the midst of this earthly Paradise there was a little round 
house which Mr. Trollop had built with his own hands. It had a 
door and a window, and was full of ‘all sorts of curious things as 
Bright had got together, and that got to be so heavy at last that 
when he was an old man he couldn’t move it as he used.’ 

Move it? Was it on wheels? No; this palace of delights was 
fixed in some miraculous way on a kind of table and it turned upon 
a swivel.’ ‘Nobody never could make out how he did it. He was 
that crafty as he kind o’ puzzled ’em ail!’ Having exercised his 
genius for many years upon this splendid palace and park of his, he 
acquired a very wide renown. People used to come for miles to pay 
Mr. Trollop a visit. ‘The gentlefolks they was proud of him, I’ve 
heerd say, and they’d do anything for old Bright, as they called him.’ 
Sometimes the old man when he saw them coming would give his 
house a turn. Lo! There was no door and no window to be seen, 
for ‘there was a kind of a wooden wall, as you may say, that fitted 
all round that inside chamber—like a great overcoat of boards, as you 
may say.’ The would-be visitors, after knocking at the overcoat for a 
while, would be greeted by the voice of old Bright bidding them go 
round to the door, which they never found until he was pleased to give 
his revolving house a turn, then the door came into sight, and old 
Bright stood looking out of the window laughing at the gentlefolks. 
Mr. Trollop prided himself greatly upon his gooseberries and his 
apples. There never were such gooseberries. But when a dish of 
these giants was brought upon the table it was as likely as not to 
disappear suddenly, how no one could imagine. Also there were 

' As far as I can make out from my informants the little house was moved about 
in the same way as the sails of a windmill were swung round to catch every change 


of wind. The mechanism which Trollop invented, however, was in some way con- 
cealed from view by the screen which the overcoat afforded. 
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occasions when the palace smelt very strong indeed of apples, and 
Bright would assure his callers that there were sacks of them, and 
any one who could find them should have of the very best of them to 
take away. Of course nobody ever did find them till Bright showed 
them how. That was part of the game. One device of the old man 
he was exquisitely pleased with putting in practice. A visitor would 
declare that it was time to go home now. Then there came a creak- 
ing sound ‘ of that there swivel.’ The party rose to go. They opened 
the door—the only door—and to their horror they found themselves 
facing the ‘lake,’ whose wide expanse and fathomless depth appalled 
them. They were actually at its very edge. ‘Oh! Mr. Trollop, 
we can’t get out that way. It is the wrong door. What shall we 
do?’ &c., &c. Whereupon the creaking ‘ of that there swivel’ began 
again; and the gentlefolks departed, having by some other miracu- 
lous process been provided with an apple a-piece and in high spirits 
at their escape from the uncanny devices of the wizard and all the 
perils of The Folly. 

‘Ah! But that was a wonderful place! I’ve heerd the old 
people tell all sorts of wonderful stories about Trollop’s Folly. 
And that was a rare pity as that wasn’t kept up. But you see as 
the last of they Trollops, he went on bad and he had to go. It 
was just as old Bright kind o’ prophesied, for he’d carved in big 
letters on The Folly— 


*Wiben Fm dead and come no more 
This place will be as ‘twas afore.’ 


Brightmore Trollop died on the 27th of March, and was buried 
on the 30th of March, 1802. He is described in the Register as ‘an 
aged farmer.’ Some of his handiwork, and many of the trees he had 
planted, appear to have remained for people to stare at and talk 
about till the railway ran through or near The Folly, and though the 
place is not, and never will be, ‘as twas afore,’ yet the new has 
perhaps improved upon the old. 


What a very dull world it will be when there remains no more folly 
init. Whata dreary life it will be when all picturesqueness has become 
eliminated ; when a horrible monotony of universal conformity makes 
it unlawful and impossible for men and women to differ from oneanother 
in anything; when there are no more queer characters outside the 
lunatic asylums ; when all the birds sing the same songs and dress alike 
in the winter and in the summer ; when all the men and women speak 
the same language, and all the dear quaint varieties of dialect have 
become eliminated, when all the dogs wag the same tails, and— 
saddest consummation of all—when all the elders tell the same 
stories, and none of those stories have any point or interest in them. 
AvuGusTus JESSOPP. 
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THE ‘PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA'’ 
OF TITIAN 


THE object of these remarks is to record that the writer has had the 
great good fortune to rediscover at Hertford House and, under the ~ 
authority of the Trustees, to place for the first time in the Wallace 
Collection a once famous work of Titian’s late time, which for many 
years has been lost to the world. This is the ‘Perseus and Andro- 
meda,’ painted at a late period in the long and splendid career of the 
master for Philip the Second of Spain, and thus forming one of the 
series which comprised, among other canvases of world-wide celebrity, 
the ‘Venus and Adonis’ of which the original is in the Prado 
Museum at Madrid; the ‘Danaé and the Golden Rain’ in the 
same gallery; the ‘Diana and Actzon’ and ‘ Diana and Calisto’ 
of the Bridgewater Gallery; the ‘ Rape of Europa,’ which was until 
lately in the collection of Lord Darnley at Cobham, but is now at 
Boston, U.S.A., in that of Mrs. John Gardner; and the ‘ Jupiter and 
Antiope,’ better known as the ‘ Venere del Prado,’ which hangs in 
the Long Gallery of the Louvre, recalling more nearly than does 
even Titian’s much earlier ‘Venus of Urbino,’ in the Tribuna of 
the Uffizi, the ‘ Venus’ of Giorgione painted some sixty years earlier 
in the century. The first mention of the work now to be described 
is to be found in Vasari’s Lives. Having spoken of the ‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’ which had been sent to Philip while he sojourned in London, 
and in the sending had suffered a serious injury, the trace of which 
is still clearly to be discerned as it hangs in the Madrid Gallery, he 
goes on to say: 

In a painting of the same size he depicted Andromeda bound to the rock, and 
Perseus in the act of freeing her from the sea monster, than which it is not 
possible that there should be a more attractive picture ; as well as another ‘ Diana,’ 
who making halt at a spring with her nymphs changes Actzon into a stag. He 
also painted a ‘ Europa,’ passing the sea on the back of the bull; which paintings 
are held in high esteem by the Most Catholic King for the vivacity which Titian 
has imparted to the figures with the colours of his brush—making them like life 
and nature. It is very true, however, that the method of execution adopted by 
him in these last pieces is widely different from the method of his youth. The 
works of the first time, be it remembered, are wrought out with incredible delicacy 
and thoroughness, so as to admit of being seen either close to the eye or at a 
distance. Those of the last time are executed with strokes of the brush broadly 
dashed in, and with (colour) blots, so that they cannot be appreciated.at close 
quarters, but from afar appear perfect. 

Vor, XLVII—No. 279 793 3 F 
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If this passage has been quoted (in a somewhat free translation) 
at greater length than the occasion would seem to warrant, the 
reason is that it would be impossible to imagine a better or more 
closely fitting description of the peculiar technique which distin- 
guishes the ‘Perseus and Andromeda’ of Hertford House than is 
here afforded. Crowe and Cavalcaselle place the sending off of the 
picture from Titian’s studio to Spain in the year 1556. The writer, 
relying on the fact that there is no positive evidence in the corre- 
spondence of its arrival at any particular date, and drawing an infer- 
ence, too, from the advanced, almost ‘ impressionistic’ technique which 
it reveals, would like to place it a few years later still in this late stage 
of the long life—that is to say, about 1562, the year which saw the 
completion of the ‘Europa.’ The fact that it was engraved in 1565 
by Cornelius Cort under the personal supervision of the master is not 
in itself conclusive, seeing that the engraving might well have been 
done—as so many engravings were actually done—from a copy or 
reduced studio reproduction.! 

The first mention of the picture being on the stocks, or in the 
brain of the creator, is contained in the letter, written during the 
autumn of the year 1554, in which the aged painter offers to his 
royal patron his congratulations, not so much on his marriage as 
on the new kingdom which God has granted to him, and announces 


at the same time the despatch of the ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ He goes 
on to say: 


And seeing that the ‘ Danaé’ which I have already sent to your Majesty was pre- 
sented entirely from the front, I have sought, by way of variety, in this second poem 
(poesia) to show the opposite side, so that the closet which is to hold both may 
be the more pleasing to the view. Soon I willsend to your Majesty the poem of 
‘ Perseus and Andromeda,’ which will show yet another aspect, differing from this 
last, as will be the case also with a ‘Medea and Jason.’ I hope, with the aid of 
God, to send in addition a most devotional work, which I have had in hand for 
ten years already, and in which I hope that your Serenity will recognise all the 
force of the art which your servant Titian is able to infuse into his painting. 


Here we see the master, openly and with a naiveté which excludes 
all idea of hypocrisy, ministering to the two great cravings of the 
sinister monarch’s life. He must have devotional pieces answering 
to the sombre ardours which smoulder in his breast; he must have 
at the same time visions of feminine loveliness not all celestial but, on 
the contrary, near enough to earth to feed his sensuous passion without 
offending either his personal dignity or the dignity of art. And Titian 
can, frankly and without arriére-pensée at this stage of his career, 
supply these two cravings. His own passion for feminine loveliness 
has in old age become but the more intense, and in its growth has ap- 

' The ‘ Perseus and Andromeda’ was also, according to Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 


engraved by T. Bertoli and Battista Fontana. It was much later on engraved by 
J, L. Delignon for the great illustrated work on the Orleans Gallery, 
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proached but the nearer to earth. At the same time his devotional 
ardour, born seemingly of the Catholic Revival and its environing 
atmosphere, has increased tenfold. Thehalf-pagan serenity of the early 
days, when Giorgione and Titian led Venetian art by soft gradations 
over the debatable land which lies between the Quattrocento and the 
Cinquecento, has long since vanished. In its place reign a deep- 
seated volcanic fire, a passionate spirit of worship, an awe closely 
akin to dread. And yet there is nothigg of the Tartuffe about the 
Royal patron or the supreme painter, his servant. The one gives 
the rein without ostentation, but without concealment, to the 
celestial and the terrestrial passion at one and the same time. The 
other without false shame seeks to soothe and content the king’s 
aspirations and desires, and does so the more successfully because 
they answer to his own as old age has developed and transformed 
them. But we stray too far from our picture, and the simple facts 
which must be recounted in connection with its rediscovery. 

On the strength of the extant correspondence between King 
Philip, Titian and Francesco Vargas, dating from the spring of 1556, 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle have surmised that the ‘Perseus and Andro- 
meda’ was among the canvases sent off to Philip at Brussels in that 
year. There is, however, no direct evidence that this was the case. 
This particular painting may have been—and the writer from intrinsic 
evidence believes it to have been—detained in Titian’s studio for some 
few years beyond this date. However this may be, when Vasari, having 
in preparation the second edition of the Lives which appeared in 1568, 
visited Venice in 1566, and there renewed his friendship with Titian— 
then on the high road to ninety, but still a supreme master of his craft 
—the ‘ Perseus and Andromeda’ had already departed for Spain, since 
he describes it in the terms already quoted. So far as the writer has 
hitherto been able to ascertain—and it is best to own frankly that he 
has not been able to devote any time to special research on this par- 
ticular point—there is no record of the history which may have been 
that of the picture in Spain. We know nothing of the vicissitudes 
through which it may have passed when it formed part of the royal 
collection there, or later on, when, like so many other works from the 
same great brush and of the same provenance—notably the ‘ Diana 
and Acton,’ the ‘ Diana and Calisto,’ the ‘ Europa,’ the ‘ Venere del 
Prado ’—it passed the Pyrenees to find a home in a Northern collec- 
tion. Additional proof that it did actually, like its fellows, reach 
Spain, and take its place among the treasures of Philip’s cabinet, 
is afforded by the list of paintings delivered to the king during the 
preceding twenty-five years, and still unpaid for, which Titian in 
1574—that is at the age of ninety-six—drew up with the aid of his 
trusted son Orazio, and presented to his august patron through the 
secretary Antonio Perez. 

The following is an extract, so far as it concerns us, from the list, 

3r 2 
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of canvases in respect of which he supplicated for payment. Pathetic 
is the confession of the failing old man (who remains, however, as 
eager as ever when the concern is with money matters) that he cannot 
recollect all the pictures sent to the King within the period covered, 
and must therefore beg that ‘ Signor Alons, painter to his Majesty "~~ 
that is to say, the portrait-painter Alonso Sanchez Coello—will com- 
plete the enumeration by adding those which are missing from it. 
Extract from the Memorial. 

‘Venus and Adonis’ (Prado Museum at Madrid). 

‘Calisto pregnant by Jove’ (Bridgewater Gallery). 

* Actzon appears at the Bath’ (Bridgewater Gallery). 

‘ Andromeda bound to the Rock’ (Wallace Collection at Hertford House). 

‘Europa borne off by the Bull’ (Mrs. John Gardner's collection, Boston, 
U.S.A.). 


‘Venus to whom Love holds the Mirror’ (The Hermitage). 
‘The Nude (Nymph) with the Landscape and the Satyr’ (The Louvre). 


The place given to the ‘Perseus and Andromeda’ in this list is a 
useful bit of evidence in support of the writer’s inference that the 
picture was sent off to Philip some years later than the date 
approximately given by Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 

Then comes a wide gap indeed, which it is to be hoped will in 
time be filled up by further and more leisurely research. The 
‘Perseus and Andromeda’ next appears in the great Orleans Gallery 
of the Palais Royal, the Italian pictures in which were dispersed in 
London in 1798, the Duke of Bridgewater, Earl Gower (afterwards 
Marquis of Stafford), and the Earl of Carlisle forming a kind of 
syndicate among themselves for the occasion, and afterwards selling 
by public auction such works as they did not, under the special arrange- 
ment which existed among them, think fit to reserve for their own 
collections. It was engraved for the sumptuous publication of the 
Galerie du Palais Royal. The history of this publication in its suc- 
cessive stages is very curious. The gap between the issue of the first 
and second volumes covered the period of the Revolution and the 
early years of the Empire. The first volume appeared in 1786, 
and included most of the Italian pictures, but not our ‘ Perseus and 
Andromeda.’ Then came the great upheaval, the shattering of the 
monarchy, and, following upon it, the well-merited catastrophe to the 
head of the House of Orleans, the infamous regicide, Philippe Egalité. 
The magnificent collection was for ever dispersed, the greater part 
being absorbed by England under the circumstances already referred 
to. Still the plates were there, and the text of the splendid Catalogue 
Raisonné was, as we may guess, already prepared. Inthe year 1808, 
when the Empire was at its zenith of glory and influence, appeared 
the second and third volumes. These, with the exception of an 
initial section, taking in a few Italian pictures, were devoted to the 
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Flemish, Dutch, German, and Spanish schools. Our ‘ Perseus and 
Andromeda’ is the sixth plate in the second volume. The description 
given in the text fits the Hertford House canvas so exactly that a 
portion of it is here given in the original : 


On y admire un gofit de dessin fin et délicat, un effet harmonieux. Andro- 
méde surtout est remarquable pour la beauté du coloris. Son attitude est simple 
et naturelle ; elle est enchainée 4 un rocher dont la masse large et vigoureuse forme 
un beau contraste avec le ton vapoureux des eaux, du ciel et du lointain. On 
appergoit [sic] des coquilles, du corail, et des* plantes que la mer a jettés [sic] au 
bas de la roche qui occupe le premier plan. On voit dans le second plan une ville 
et un peuple nombreux, qui borde le rivage de la mer. . . 

The engraving prepared expressly for the work by J. L. Delignon is, . 
so far as it goes, in entire agreement with our picture. 

Buchanan’s Memoirs of Painting, which give in extenso the 
transactions in connection with the partition of the Orleans Gallery 
in 1798, and the subsequent sale of the unreserved pictures, show 
that the ‘ Perseus and Andromeda’ was among the latter, that it was 
then valued at 700 guineas and purchased by Mr. Bryan, the picture- 
dealer. And then so far as art criticism is concerned, comes a period 
of oblivion of more than a hundred years. The ‘ Perseus and Andro- 
meda’ of Titian is mentioned no more, at any rate as Titian’s work. 
Strange to say, the most industrious critic of his day—the one who, 
if he did not possess the highest accomplishment, at any rate asserted 
the highest authority—happening to see in the course of his travels, 
first, the original and then the only extant copy of our picture, 
misdescribed the one, and furnished with not only false but divergent 
attributions both the one and the other. The writer has hitherto 
been unable to ascertain how, at what period, and under what con- 
ditions the ‘Perseus and Andromeda’ passed into the possession of 
the Seymour family. That it was in the collection at Old Hertford 
House before 1857 is proved by the fact that Dr. Waagen saw it 
there in the course of what must have been a much too hasty 
survey, and seeing ascribed it to Paolo Veronese. He gives the 
following appreciative, yet in part erroneous, description of the 
painting. 

Perseus and Andromeda. She is fastened to the rock on the left, while he, 
mounted on Pegasus, is attacking the monster. Figures life-size. The concep- 
tion is very animated, the dragon of admirable invention ; the colouring of a power 
seldom seen in his pictures, and approaching Titian. The landscape also, which 
occupies a large portion of the picture, is admirable. Originally in the possession 
of Charles the First.* 

Now there is no Pegasus in our ‘Perseus and Andromeda.’ Old 
Titian did not make the mistake—almost consecrated by usage in 
modern renderings of this well-worn subject—of giving to Perseus the 

? This statement, which may have been based on some mark formerly on the back 


of the canvas, is not borne out by any extant catalogue or inventory of Charles the 
Virst’s collection. 
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winged steed who belongs to Bellerophon. The hero here bestrides no 
horse, but plunges headlong through the murky air, armed with the 
sickle-like falchion of Hermes, the shield which stands for the mirror 
of Pallas, the helmet of Hades, and the winged sandals which are 
the gift of the nymphs. At the same time it will be noticed that 
the authoritative German critic saw and felt the beauty of the work, 
and moreover instinctively divined something of the Titian in it. 
Strangest of all is the fact that when Dr. Waagen, some four or five 
years after this visit to the Hertford collection, went to St. Peters- 
burg, and there proceeded with a high hand to reform arrangements 
and modify attributions, he saw in the gallery of the Hermitage 
the textual copy by some subordinate Venetian painter of the 
‘Perseus and Andromeda,’ and forthwith proceeded to deprive it 
of its name of Titian, and to classify it as a Tintoret—no doubt 
on the strength of the daring and violent action of the flying 
Perseus, suggested, it may be, to the aged master by some work of 
his younger rival. The Hermitage copy (No. 135, catalogue of 
1891) had been acquired in 1831 from the Narischkine collection, 
as a Titian. On Dr. Waagen’s authority it continued to bear the 
inappropriate name of Tintoret until the present director, M. de 
Somof, in his admirable catalogue—one of the best to be found in 
any European museum—set matters right and restored to Titian 
the invention of the poesia. He calls attention to the identity of its 
design with that of the engravings by B. Fontana and Delignon, and 
accurately describes the work as a copy of the original ‘ Perseus and 
Andromeda’ done by some pupil of Titian. Of the existence of the 
original at Hertford House the learned and courteous director of the 
Hermitage has now been made aware by a personal communica- 
tion from the writer. 

Our picture, though it must have remained among the 
possessions of the Hertford family, was clearly in later years not 
in the collection shown to the world. It is not to be traced in the 
catalogue of the Manchester Fine Arts Exhibition to which the then 
Marquis of Hertford sent a selection of his most esteemed master- 
pieces. It is not to be found among the pictures exhibited by the 
late Sir Richard Wallace at Bethnal Green from 1872 to 1875, on 
which occasion there were, curiously enough, shown as original 
Titians a reduced copy of the ‘Danaé and the Golden Rain,’ now 
in the Naples Museum, and a reduced copy, presently to be men- 
tioned, of the ‘ Rape of Europa.’ Still less did this hitherto con- 
temned canvas of Titian’s late time find a place in the Wallace 
Collection proper, when it was rearranged in the enlarged and 
reconstructed Hertford House in which Sir Richard Wallace placed 
his treasures when they were removed from Bethnal Green. The 
writer first saw it hanging sky-high in the bath-room which was 
attached to the private apartments onthe first floor. Injured by the 
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damp atmosphere of the room, and darkened, moreover, by super- 
posed layers of discoloured varnish, it did not at first greatly attract 
his attention, and he at first contented himself with entering it in 
the inventory as ‘School of Titian.’ It was only when the pulling 
down of this wing commenced, and the canvas was brought from its 
high place to the ground, that it became evident that here was 
under its veil of dirt and injury an inestimable treasure. Surmise 
did not, however, become certainty until the painting had undergone 
a careful process of cleaning. All that*the writer was able to do at 
the time was to insert a tentative note on the point in his ‘ Life and 
Works of Titian.’ The cleaning of the ‘Perseus and Andromeda’ 
was undertaken by the noted picture-restorer Mr. H. G. Haines, and 
no praise is too high for the patience and the reverential care with 
which he performed his task. All the old discoloured varnish was 
removed bit by bit, but no new paint whatever was put on, except 
in one quite unimportant place, where an ancient injury had laid 
the canvas bare. Mr. Haines was able to contribute an important 
piece of evidence in support of the identification of the Hertford 
House picture as the original work by Titian. There had just passed 
through his hands most of the paintings in the Bridgewater Gallery, 
and among them the ‘ Diana and Actwon’ and ‘ Diana and Calisto’ 
more than once referred to in the course of these remarks. He 
noticed tat all three pictures were painted on the same very fine 
canvas of a quite peculiar texture. The swift, bold technique, leav- 
ing this canvas almost bare in parts, rendered observation of the 
point in each case easy. It will be remembered that in Titian’s list 
of the pictures sent from time to time to King Philip, the ‘ Diana 
and Acton’ and ‘ Diana and Calisto’ appear immediately before the 
‘Perseus and Andromeda.’ 

It will be readily believed that the painting now re-introduced to 
the world has not passed unscathed through all its vicissitudes and 
especially that most trying one of all, the banishment of a quarter of 
a century to a bath-room. All the same, the great work is much less 
obscured by the profaning hand of the restorer than many a Titian 
which to the casual observer might seem to be in a higher state of 
preservation. There is more of the master’s own handling, more of his 
own brush work, to be seen in it than, for instance, in the ‘ Venus of 
the Mirror’ in the Hermitage, or even the ‘ Venere del Prado’ of the 
Louvre. As it hangs now in the great gallery at Hertford House 
in a place of honour, but yet too high to be appreciated without 
effort at its true worth, it will be seen and judged by the whole 
world. Its artistic value, its state of preservation can and will be 
diversely appreciated ; but the writer confidently expects and believes 
that all students of Venetian art and of Titian in particular will agree 
with him that we have here, resuscitated from unmerited oblivion, 
the original ‘Perseus and Andromeda.’ The canvas, when closely 
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studied, has all the appearance of having been put by and then taken 
up again at a later period—to be vivified by the magic touches of the 
old magician’s brush, here giving accent and pictorial value to the 
diaphanous scarf of Andromeda, to the rocks, the corals, and the 
seaweed there churning the deep green sea into a foam of white 
crests round the bulk of the monster as it vainly struggles to avert 
the onslaught of victorious Perseus. The noxious beast drags with 
it athwart the sunset glow of the horizon a poisonous mist which veils 
the light and gives a lurid half-gloom to the whole—-a gloom which 
the glowing whiteness of Andromeda’s fair body, itself a light, goes 
far to relieve. The luminosity, the radiance from within, of the 
relatively dark canvas, the way in which it stands forth at a distance 
amidst its fellows is remarkable. In the great gallery at Hertford 
House only a few first-rate canvases have this power of radiating 
from afar without noisy self-assertion. Such works there—belonging, 
as will be noted, to the most diverse schools—are the ‘Femme 4 
lEventail’ of Velasquez, the ‘ Laughing Cavalier’ of Frans Hals, the 
wonderful De Hooch, the ‘ Perdita’ of Gainsborough. 

It will be said at once, and with reason, that the chain of evidence 
which connects our picture with that painted by Titian for Philip, 
and praised by Vasari, is an incomplete one. There are breaks in 
its links which it has not yet been possible to fill up. Still, in the 
contention of the writer, surmises become certainties when we have 
in support of them so much direct and indirect evidence as is here 
given, so much intrinsic evidence, above all, supplied by the picture 
itself. For there may be gaps in the chain of proof, and mathe- 
matical demonstration may be impossible under the circumstances ; 
but the picture is there to speak for itself, and by the picture we 
must stand or fall. 

The ‘ Perseus and Andromeda’ has not been without influence 
on the painters who have subsequently been inspired by the same 
classic legend. There is at Cassel a version of the favourite subject 
by Palma Giovine—the follower of Tintoretto, but also in a sense the 
artistic executor of Titian—in which the imitation of our picture, 
especially in the flying Perseus, is palpable. A fainter echo of Titian’s 
invention is to be detected in a cold and mannered painting by 
Frangois Le Moine which is also to be found at Hertford House. 
Historically a peculiarly pathetic interest attaches to this frigid per- 
formance, seeing that it was the last work completed by the painter of 
the vast ‘ Apothéose d’Hercule’ at Versailles. A few hours after his hand 
had ceased working upon it he put an end to his own life in an access 
of frenzy which has never been satisfactorily accounted for. By another 
interesting coincidence we find also in the Wallace Collection the 
best extant copy—though it is one on a greatly reduced scale—of 
the ‘ Rape of Europa,’ which is among the most brilliant achieve- 
ments, if not among the most poetic inventions, of the Cadorine’s 
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marvellous old age. It may be deemed audacious to call this the 
best extant copy, when it is remembered that the Prado contains 
Rubens’s superb transcription on the scale of the original. But then 
this is not only a transcription, but, like the ‘Adam and Eve,’ after 
Titian, also to be found in the Prado, a free and personal translation into 
the Flemish. The ‘ Rape of Europa’ of Hertford House is fine enough 
to have inspired the late Lord Leighton with a firm belief that it was 
the original sketch for the Cobham picture. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
have, however, hazarded the fascinatiig conjecture that it is not a 
Venetian copy at all, but one painted by Juan Bautista del Mazo when 
the canvas was in the Royal collection at Madrid. One hesitates 
at first to believe that a piece so Venetian in spirit, so true in ~ 
every particular to the original, could be the work of a Spaniard of the 
succeeding century, however accomplished in his craft. On a closer 
comparison, however, of this ‘ Rape of Europa’ with Titian’s ‘ Perseus 
and Andromeda’ which hangs nearly above it, radical differences 
not only of hand but of school become apparent. The conjecture 
of the ingenious biographers of Titian then ceases to surprise by its 
audacity, and we are carried halfway on the road towards agreement 
with their suggestion. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 
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WOMAN’S BRAIN 


THE man whose brain is small finds a certain satisfaction in the 
conviction that a woman’s must of necessity be smaller. It is a very 
ancient arrogance—old as the Aryan housefather, and older. We 
find it in ample development among savages, whose contempt for 
the female understanding is usually measureless. In proportion as 
men progress towards civilisation, so do they grow out of this crude 
conceit. But they never divest themselves of it to more than a 
partial extent. The barbarian, even when he has an intuitive 
feeling which makes him act on the advice of his womenfolks, 
always asserts his independence, and scorns to give them more than 
a crumb of credit for a success which may possibly have originated in 
their mild suggestions. One of the surest of tests in diagnosing 
the stage of a people’s civilisation is the estimation in which the 
female intellect is held; and he who follows the story of human 
progress will realise that we are still no more than halfway up 
the scale, while a half-contemptuous feeling is still by large masses 
of our population entertained in regard to woman’s intellect, and 
while that feeling is still in some measure suffered to colour our 
legislation. 

One has only to keep his eye open a little to see that this fine 
old crusty prejudice has still a flourishing time in our midst. 
Observe how the first reader of the morning newspaper deals out the 
news over the breakfast-table to his wife and daughters. You would 
fancy he had made the news, or had, by his own private sources of 
information, gathered it from all ends of the earth. You certainly 
would never suspect, from their relative attitudes, that any one of the 
ladies who had been the first to open the paper might have dis- 
pensed the news with all that air of omniscience. But let her try 
it, and learn how unnatural, how pert and forward such behaviour 
would appear to the masculine mind. The whole evolutionary trend 
of man’s history has emphasised this relationship. Man must be 
the protector, woman the protected; man the elm and woman the 
ivy; so must man be the instructor and woman the instructed. 
Watch how the typical citizen conducts his typical wife through a 
picture gallery. Both are equally ignorant of art, but, as they go, it 
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is his place to deliver his little impromptu lectures before each 
canvas which attracts his attention. As the camel to the German, 
so is the subject matter of these discourses to the self-satisfied 
discourser. Have we not all seen the average man thus engaged in 
edifying the weaker intellect? Such a pair were one day observed 
by a sister of mine to stop before a picture in which a white-robed 
Psyche was being rowed by a naked Charon across the swirling Styx. 
‘Ah!’ said he, and a beam of welcome recognition shone from his 
face. ‘This is Lord Ullin’s Daughte?.’ She was deeply interested, 
and received his further full and elaborate details with a wifely 
meekness. In such cases we feel that the relation of teacher and 
pupil is natural, though absurd. If he is gratified and she is” 
satisfied, what harm is there? What need have we to interfere ? 

None in the world! And yet we see that in this Occidental 
unrest of ours in these kick-it-all-over times, this antique and 
touching relationship is being challenged. The time may come 
when men will feel no pang of resentment at being ordered by the 
female physician to put out their tongues; when their little 
weaknesses may be sarcastically dealt with from the pulpit by 
feminine preachers just as loftily as the little foibles of the sex are 
now dealt with by curates and other godly persons. Men, indeed, 
may yet have to stifle their rebellious pride and obey the laws that 
women have made, or helped to make, to bind them ! 

All such changes will imply that woman is being granted a full 
equality of status—a concession that will most certainly grow out of 
the increasing belief in the equality of her intellect. For every 
year seems to show with increasing conclusiveness that, whatever 
be the ultimate decision in regard to the occurrence of genius, there 
is in the great mass of cases a practical equality in the male and 
female minds. At the same time the conviction has grown secure 
that the mind is a function of the brain &nd is conditioned by it, so 
that, if other things be equal, the more brain there is the more 
mind there must be. It therefore becomes of interest to know what 
physiology has to say in reference to the relative sizes of the male 
and the female brain. Only last year, two public men in England, 
well known though not of first-class standing, gave it as their reason 
for voting against a certain citizen claim on behalf of women that 
their brains are smaller than men’s. Was that merely a popular 
prejudice, or was there some scientific basis in it? Of course it is 
not conceivable that they referred to merely absolute size. That 
would be too childish, for every boy could understand that naturally, 
as the smaller animal, woman would have the smaller brain, while 
it would be quite possible that all the same her brain endowment 
might in proportion be equal, or even ampler than man’s. Dr. 
Boyd, who, at St. Marylebone Hospital, weighed the brains of 652 
men and 715 women, supplies us with figures from which we can 
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calculate that the average man has 10 per cent. more brain weight 
than the average woman. Vierordt’s figures from 152 men and 
172 women give the average man an advantage of 12 per cent. 

But these are absolute measurements, and therefore form no test 
of intelligence. Else would the whale, the elephant, and the 
dolphin with their huge brains be all more intelligent than man. 
But if it be objected that this comparison is sophistical on account 
ef disparity in quality, then I readily make the comparison within 
the human race itself. Tall men have on the average bigger brains 
than short ones ; yet they are not more able. No one has detected 
any tendency for the tall undergraduates to gather at the top of 
the honour lists or for the short ones to gravitate towards the 
bottom. If the reader takes down at random from his bookshelves 
the biographies of a hundred celebrated men, and notes their 
heights where such important trifles are given, he will find that the 
average will come out somewhere between 5 feet 6 inches and 5 feet 
7 inches, while the general average of all the population in England 
is 5 feet 6°3 inches, while in France it is 5 feet 6:1 inches. 

It is plain, then, that the big man derives no advantage in the 
way of intellect from the bigness of his brain, and that man, in so 
far as his larger brain is due to his larger body, enjoys no advantage 
in capacity over woman. The comparison must evidently be one 
of proportion, and yet the difficult question arises, What is to be the 
basis of that proportion? Occasional efforts have in the last forty 
years been made by physiologists to settle this point, but there is 
none yet that is satisfactory. The most obvious and most usual is 
to compare the brain weight with the body weight. If this be done 
woman has proportionally a larger brain than man, for Boyd’s 
figures show that she has 50 ounce of brain for every pound of 
weight in her body, while man has only -47 ounce. Here she has 
an advantage of 6 per cent. Bischoff’s figures, gathered in Bonn 
from 526 men and 332 women, give to the feminine brain exactly the 
same advantage of 6 per cent., and those of Vierordt, Parchappe, and 
others lead to closely approximate results. 

Is the ignominious conclusion then to be swallowed and digested 
that, after all, instead of being inferior, woman is more richly endowed 
with brain than man? Morphology comes to the rescue by showing 
that, in proportion to its body weight, the smaller animal has always 
the larger brain. A cat has much more than a tiger ; a mouse three 
times as much as a rat; a terrier six times as much as a Newfound- 
land; a baby has, in proportion to its weight, five times as much 
brain as his father ; while a little man is on the average more richly 
provided than a tall one. Simple comparison of brain weight with 
body weight is, therefore, quite inadmissible. For which relief the 
male sex owes its thanks. 

We might compare the weight of the brain with the height of 
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the body. In that case man has an advantage. Boyd’s figures show 
that he has ‘73 ounce of brain for every inch in his height, while 
woman has only ‘70. This gives him an excess of 4 per cent. 
Broca’s figures, gathered in Paris, give by this method an excess of 
64 per cent. to the male brain. No very apparent reason can be 
adduced why this mode of comparison should have a special validity. 

Manouvrier proposed to compare the weight of the brain with 
that of the thigh bone. His work is ingenious and fantastic, but 
from the outset it seems divorced from common-sense, and after 
careful examination it fails to bring any share of conviction. The 
late Professor Marshall’s system also is eccentric. It is too elaborate 
for brief exposition, and though rather specious at first, it fails to 
stand any serious test. 

It is well known that the whole of our psychic activity finds its 
organ in the thin outer layer or cortex of the brain. Its amount 
would therefore seem much more likely to be proportional to the 
surface of the brain than to its weight. On every square inch there 
are some 10 millions of those neurons which are the instruments of 
mental energy. A neuron consists of a cell with a long cylinder 
axis passing downward like a root, while a dendritic process 
grows upwards. Consciousness depends, in a way whose details 
are as yet far from settled, on the contact and retraction of soft bud- 
like knobs on these branching processes, and brain activity depends 
primarily on the number of these neurons. But these grow upon 
the brain surface just as a crop of wheat grows on a field’s surface. 
The analogy, however, is to be pressed no further than this, that just 
as the number of wheat plants will in no way depend on the weight 
of earth in the field but only on the surface that lies exposed to sun 
and air, so the brain’s activity will have no relation with its weight 
but only with the surface which it offers for the growth of neurons. 

There seems some reason therefore to suspect that the compari- 
son we seek ought to be found in consideration of the surface rather 
than of the weight of the brain. In examination of this idea, I have 
for the last six years weighed from time to time the brains ef large 
numbers of fish and birds, and, assuming that on the average the 
brains of specimens of the same species will be symmetrical, I calcu- 
lated out the surfaces of each. On dealing with the mass of figures 
by means of a simple mathematical analysis, I found that, in the case 
of fish, the surface of the brain is proportional to the length of the 
individual. For birds, however, the law, whatever it may be, grows 
more complicated, and for mammals, as we rise in the scale, so does 
the size of the brain grow less and less dependent on the size of the 
animal. A mastiff will be thirty times as heavy as a spaniel, yet its 
brain will be only twice as heavy. Take a big man and a little one. 
The former may have an excess of 120 per cent. in body weight, yet 
on the average his excess of brain weight will be less than 5 per cent. 
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In the higher orders it would seem as if each species had its typical 
size of brain, from which the deviations caused by variations in body 
weight are comparatively slight. The law of the relation between 
the two promises to be of extreme complication, and its discovery in 
all probability lies a generation or two in the future. 

But, for the subject now in hand, that law, though it would give 
a wider range and greater cogency to the argument, is not really 
necessary. For when all available figures representing the brain 
weights of some 4,000 men and women are plotted out in 
diagrammatic form, it is seen that just as there is a brain weight 
that is typical of the species and only slightly disturbed by variations 
in size of body, so there is a brain weight that is typical of sex also, 
the female being in a definite measure short of the male. The line 
which denotes the increase of male brains with body weight rises very 
gradually. So does the corresponding line for female brains; but 
the two are parallel and yet apart, so that the brain of the average 
tall woman scarcely equals in weight or surface the brain of the 
average short man. 

Without diagrams it may be hard for the reader to realise the 
argument, but fortunately it may be put in another form, which is of 
no general scientific interest, but is perfectly valid for this one point. 
We may adopt the common-sense method, that is to say, of ceasing 
to make proportional comparisons when the form of the proportion 
is unknown, and we may simply take men and women of the same 
weight for the purpose of making an absolute comparison. It is 
easy to find a hundred men a little below the medium size, and a 
hundred women a little above the medium of women. By a proper 
choice we may have them so arranged that the average height or 
weight of the one group may be equal to the height or weight of 
the other. Then, it is to be presumed, if women areas well equipped 
as men in respect of the size of their brains, the average brain 
weight of the one group ought to be equal to the average of the 
other. 

Whatever be the size we choose for comparison, it is never so. 
The woman’s brain is always less than the man’s. Whether the 
observations be made in England, France, or Germany, the results are 
quite unaffected. From Boyd’s figures we can pick out 102 men 
and 113 women between 64 and 66 inches high, averaging close on 
65 inches for each group. But the brains of the men average 46:9 
ounces, while those of the women are only 41°9, which gives the men 
an advantage of 12 per cent. There are 21 small men whose height 
averages 62 inches, and there are 135 women of the same height. 
The brains of the men weigh 45°6 ounces, those of the women only 
42°9 ounces. Here the men have an advantage of 6°3 per cent. 
From the figures which Broca gathered in Paris, we may select 54 
men and 23 women whose heights were about 1°61 metre, the 
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average of the women, however, being nearly half an inch more than 
that of the men, yet their brains were less by 9 per cent. than the 
men’s, the weights being 1,218 grammes for the females and 1,329 
for the males. 

It makes no difference if, instead of taking equal heights, we 
take equal body weights. Bischoff’s figures, gathered at Bonn, will 
give us the data. They are set forth in groups according to weight. 
There are 91 men and 116 women whose bodies were between 30 
and 39 kilogrammes. The brains ,of the men weighed 1,348 
grammes, and those of the women 1,206; which gives the men an 
excess of 11 per cent. There were 206 men and 123 women whose 
body weights lay between 40 and 49 kilogrammes. The brains of: 
the men averaged 1,362 grammes, those of the women only 1,215. 
Here the men have the advantage by 12 per cent. Between 50 and 
59 kilogrammes there, were 148 men and 50 women. The men’s 
brains averaged 1,370 grammes, the women’s only 1,245. The 
excess is 10 per cent. in favour of the men. However or wherever 
we make the inquiry, it is always seen that when men and women 
are of equal height or equal weight, the men have something like 
10 per cent. more brains than the women. 

In dealing thus with quantity alone, I have by no means 
forgotten the presumable influence of quality. But there are no 
facts to be procured in reference to quality, except such as arise out 
of the practical experience of every-day life. It is said that the 
female cortex is thinner than the male, but only in proportion to 
general dimensions. No observer, so far as I have learnt, has shown 
or even suggested that sex makes any difference in the number, 
development, or vital energy of those neurons or brain elements 
which, to the number of a couple of thousand millions, make the 
physical basis of mind. But of course it is fair to remember that 
this department of science is yet in its utter infancy, the work of 
Golgi in Italy, and of Ramon y Cajal in Spain, being only some six 
or seven years old. Histologists will no doubt at some future time 
discover in brain differences the physiological basis for the undoubted 
differences between the feminine and the masculine character. But 
not even the remotest approach to that sort of work has yet been 
made. 

The question of relative quality is, therefore, one that has still 
to be left in the region of mere speculation. All we can say at 
present is that, in regard to quantity, man has a clear advantage. 
History seems to te!l us that in general brain capacity, which must 
be dependent on both, man has had an equal, or even greater, 
advantage. Part of this is no doubt real; but a part has certainly 
been only apparent, and due to the social obstacles which have 
always impeded the aspirations of the intellectual woman. While 
man has had the mastery, and has likewise had an overweening 
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sense of his own superior talents, a policy of repression has always 
been pursued in regard to woman. The world at large has enter- 
tained the feeling now prevalent in such countries as Siam, that 
education is for boys, while girls have no minds to educate. No 
argument, therefore, can be drawn from the relative infrequency of 
genius among women. When a Felix and a Fanny Mendelssohn 
have been born into the same family, and of equal talent, the girl 
has been made to understand that for her music must be merely a 
pastime till her wedding comes, while for the boy it is to be a life's 
profession. If Fanny, prompted by the true fervour of genius, 
writes songs as fine as the best of her brother’s, the family honour 
demands that she should refrain from publishing them in her own 
name, and they go to swell the volume of her brother’s fame, in 
whose name they still appear to this day. Lady Nairne ranks next 
to Burns as the most popular song-writer whom Scotland has 
produced, yet, as the feeling was strong that it was immodest for a 
woman to appear before the public, she preserved till her death the 
secret of her authorship. We know how women so gifted as 
Georges Sand, George Eliot, and Charlotte Bronté found it wise to 
conceal their identity and assume male designations. If, then, it has 
always been more or less the practice to discourage the clever 
woman and encourage the clever boy, there could be no fairness in 
pointing to the relative frequency of genius in the two sexes as a 
proof of the disparity of capacity. 

And yet, when all allowances are dispassionately made, there lies 
in history a substantial balance in favour of the male intellect, and 
this we may fairly enough consider to be dependent on difference of 
size. For it is to be remembered that an excess of 10 per cent. is no 
mere trifle. 

It is easily shown that in regard to brain weights small differences 
give rise to great consequences. The brains of distinguished men 
exceed the average by only a small percentage. Bastian gathered a 
list of such brain weights. Manouvrier increased it to eighty-five, 
all the names being of world-wide fame. The average weight of 
these brains in which great work was done amounted only to 1,477 
grammes, while the average weight of 6,292 male brains weighed in 
England, France, and Germany is 1,351 grammes. Here the great 
men have an advantage of only 9°3 per cent. over the average man. 
It would be erroneous, however, to jump to the conclusion that there 
is as much difference between a woman’s brain and a man’s as there 
is between the brain of the average man and that of the eminent 
man. For we have evidence to show that while great men as a rule 
owe something to the size of their brains, they owe much more to 
quality. 

There may be some importance in another influence. Judging 
from Boyd’s figures, man’s brain seems more variable than woman’s. 
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The female brain lies closer to its average ; there are few specimens 
excessively large or excessively small. The male brain has a wider 
range at both ends, and we know that there are more male idiots and 
imbeciles than female. In some countries the excess is nearly 
50 per cent. By a parity of reasoning we should expect this greater 
variability of brain when displayed at the upper end to give a larger 
proportion of male than of female geniuses. 

The result of this little bit of inquiry is wholly different from 
what I anticipated when I began to cdllect the figures. I thought 
there could be no reasonable doubt but that woman, in due propor- 
tion to her bodily dimensions, would prove to be as well provided with 
brains as man ; not, perhaps, that this would be much of a compli- © 
ment. Let Carlyle and his thirty millions testify. I thought that, 
like many another ancient prejudice which growing intelligence 
weakens and science finally dispels, the masculine belief in the mas- 
culine brain was doomed to disappearance. But we must all of us 
yield our loyal allegiance to honest figares, and the figures have been 
gathered in many places and at different times by men whose busi- 
ness it was to measure and weigh without regard to the conclusions. 
The lesson to be drawn from such figures, if we draw it logically, is 
one that leaves but little room for doubt. 

I remember once in a society to which I belonged a lady 
lecturer of the gushing order read a paper in which she was very 
adverse to the theory of a beneficent Providence. ‘ Why,’ she asked,. 
‘are we without wings, if all this omnipotent love directs the course- 
of the universe? Why have I not been furnished with wings 
wherewith I might fly to the ends of the earth to my loved ones?’ 
There was a discussion after the paper, when a dry old one-eyed 
philosopher made this pithy speech. ‘Mr. Chairman, our 
lecturer this evening complains because Providence has given her 
no wings. I think she has a cause of complaint, but she’s got 
hold of the wrong one. Her true complaint is because she’s got no 
brains.’ The hit, though rude, went home with uproarious effect.. 
It was, in a measure, deserved; and yet I saw with regret how 
ready is the average audience to jeer at woman’s capacity. To me, 
it seems a sorry sort of gallantry which at the opera door waits as 
squire of dames with cloak and wrap, and then in some smoke-room 
raises a sardonic laugh by suggesting that idiots are fewer among 
women because so little noticeable ; yet that is a tone of conversation 
which, in a greater or less degree, the bulk of men very often allow 
themselves, partly no doubt in jest, yet with meaning in it none the 
less. 

Wise mothers, thoughtful wives, and deeply intelligent sisters. 
are surely not so rare but that they often enough come within the- 
notice of every man. They should help to sweep away all those. 
legislative disabilities which diminish the educational, professional, 
Vou, XLVII—No. 279 3G 
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or political liberties of women. For these, whatever be the 
pretence, are mainly founded on a large residuum of that old 
masculine contempt for the female intellect. If it be true, as I 
have shown, that the female brain is less by 10 per cent. in its 
proportion than the male brain, and if it could in consequence be 
demonstrated that the average woman has 10 per cent. less of 
intellectual capacity than the average man, it still has to be 
remembered that, even then, 90 per cent. of the women are the 
equals of 90 per cent. of the men. Ona little consideration, this 
will be seen to imply that the average man has to recognise about 
40 per cent. of the women as being his superiors in intellect. 

And yet it has been no real part of my purpose to draw any 
sociological conclusions. It is a physiological fact with which I 
meant alone to deal, and the figures seem to me to show that the 
male brain has an advantage in size of about 10 per cent. It is 
a difference which certainly affords some little foundation for a very 
ancient belief; but it offers us no warrant for carrying that belief 
beyond a very moderate limit. 

ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. 
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ir has sometimes occurred to me that it would be a very delightful 
thing if a magazine could be started which should be devoted entirely 
to Miss Austen, and to which only her sincere admirers should be 
allowed to contribute. We are never tired of talking about her ; 
should we ever grow weary of reading or writing about her? For 
my own part I read every book or article that relates to her with the 
utmost eagerness, provided that the author displays a due sense of 
worship ; but any criticism which’is not of the most loving character 
is irritating, and, like other follies, it should be avoided, 

During the last few years a great deal has been written about 
Miss Austen that is very gratifying. Mr. W. H. Pollock’s book, and 
the introductions to new editions of the novels by Mr. Austin 
Dobson and Mr. Saintsbury may be specially mentioned. Indeed, 
when I think of what I want to say about Miss Austen myself, I am 
met at once by a thought that is thoroughly pleasant. Her fame is 
steadily growing, 


Crescit occulto velut arbor vo. 


The fact is indisputable. The great men in literature have always 
appreciated her. The praise given her by Scott and Macaulay has 
been often quoted, and I recollect my mother telling me of a 
conversation with Lord Beaconsfield, who certainly expressed his 
admiration of the authoress, and who, I think, said that Emma was 
his favourite among the novels. But since I was young, Miss Austen’s 
popularity with the general public has increased in a quite remark- 
able manner. Some thirty years ago I was starting on a journey 
with two companions, one of them about my own age, the other an 
older man. My contemporary went to the book-stall and proposed 
to buy Emma, but his senior interposed and told him it was ‘ awfully 
stupid.’ I looked upwards, but no lightning struck the impious head, 
nor did we even encounter a railway smash. Fate may have been 
merciful because the intending purchaser proved himself worthy, and 
Emma was after all properly honoured. 

There are not now, one may hope, many who can read the novel and 
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decide that it is ‘awfally stupid,’ but my friend, though undoubtedly 
an extravagant sinner, was not altogether peculiar in his generation. 
I do not think that it often happened that any one read Miss Austen 
and then called her stupid (I shudder as I write down the word), but 
it was not so uncommon to hear from persons who apparently were 
fond of reading that they could not get through her books. Moreover 
I doubt if her admirers were on the whole quite as confident as they 
are now. I remember, the very first time I was introduced to the 
works which have enchanted me for so many years, that I was 
warned in almost apologetic tones not to expect an exciting story ; 
but I am proud to think I never missed the excitement. It was 
Pride and Prejudice that had been given me, and I could not put 
the book down till it was finished. May I not boast that it was a 
case of love at first sight that has never faded ? 

I might remark, by the way, that I always advise those who know 
not Miss Austen to commence their acquaintance either with Pride 
and Prejudice or Northanger Abbey, and that nothing like a dubious 
note accompanies my recommendation. 

In proceeding to speak of Miss Austen’s writings I am mainly 
guided by the wish to protest against one or two erroneous views 
which still exist among the unconverted, and primarily against the 
idea that her range was narrow. 

This delusion arises in great part from her own famous expression 
about her books, which she declares to be work upon ‘a little bit of 
ivory two inches wide,’ and to be done ‘with a brush so fine as to 
produce little effect after much labour.’ The sentence shows plainly 
enough that Miss Austen’s modesty concealed her greatness from her 
own eyes, but its precise signification does not strike me as very 
obvious. It must, no doubt, imply that she restrained her genius 
within certain limits. What those limits were, we have to inquire ; 
but my own impression is that they applied to events and not to 
characters, and that Miss Austen only bound herself by a determina- 
tion that all the circumstances in her stories should be such as might 
occur in ordinary life. 

It is frequently alleged, however, that she confined herself too 
much to the middle classes of society. That she left the lower 
classes alone must be admitted and possibly regretted. Certainly 
one would have been glad to have learned what James himself 
thought of that ‘ corner into Vicarage Lane’ which Mr. Woodhouse 
so dreaded, and to have listened to Nanny indulging herself in a free 
criticism on her mistress, Mrs. Norris. 

But of the aristocratic element we have plenty. There is 
General Tilney with his ‘very old friends the Marquis of Longtown 
and General Courteney.’ He belongs to the pre-revolutionary era, 
and many things might be done by him which have since become 
impossible, Though her tastes and manners are very different, Lady 
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Catherine de Bourgh ,is of the same type. Darcy has blue blood in 
his veins, and Anne Elliot is dainty and high-bred to the tips of her 
fingers ; while of all the great ladies in fiction, Eleanor Tilney strikes 
me as one of the most charming and quite the most truly drawn. 
Surely the whole House of Lords envied that unnamed Viscount who 
became her husband. 

There is another allegation that Miss Austen’s men are limited. 
This, again, may partly arise from a remark made by herself that 
‘they’ (meaning Mr. Knightley and Edmund Bertram) ‘are very far 
from being what I know English gentlemen often are.’ It may also 
find some imaginary support in the fact noticed by the late Sir 
Frederick Pollock, that there is no scene of any consequence in the ~ 
novels in which some woman is not on the stage. Now, the charge 
that an author’s characters are limited may mean either that they 
are accused of individually lacking depth or breadth or force, or else 
of being too much alike and wanting variety. Miss Austen’s men 
assuredly do not fail in this latter way, so it is only the power and 
skill with which they are presented to us that require examination. 

I will at once venture to assert that there are three of Miss Austen’s 
creations—Mr, Woodhouse, Mr. Bennet, and Mr. Collins—--who 
defy criticism. In this respect and in their own degree they resemble 
even Falstaff and Don Quixote. How they come to be what they 
are seems miraculous. The first is a nervous invalid, the second a 
cleverish embittered squire, and the third a fulsome clergyman. 
Such personages promise little enough, but there is added to them 
‘the consecration and the poet’s dream,’ and they stand forth high 
among the ranks of the immortals. There I leave them. No words 
of mine shall profane their glory. 

It is a long step downwards to what I shall call Miss Austen’s 
‘bad young men,’ with whom I think she has come most near to 
failure. But even here she provides us with ample variety. 
Willoughby is weak, Wickham is a ne’er-do-weel, John Thorpe is 
vulgar and conceited, and Henry Crawford proves in the end to be a 
slave to his own desires. Of course they are all selfish, but so is 
every ‘bad young man.’ I have lately remarked much praise 
bestowed upon John Thorpe by critics from whom it is presumptuous 
to differ. If any of them should chance to see this article, I ask 
them to forgive my presumption, and I base my plea upon the pain I 
am inflicting on myself in finding fault with one of Miss Austen’s 
characters, instead of joining in the commendations of judges for 
whose opinions I entertain the most profound respect. But [lament 
to say that to me John Thorpe appears dreadfully crude. With 
Wickham and Willoughby Miss Austen never seems entirely at 
home. They are necessities to her stories, and perhaps she shows 
her contempt for them a little too plainly. Still, there is a ring 
of genuine passion in Willoughby’s love for Marianne. Indeed, of 
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all Miss Austen’s lovers they are the most stormy pair. Henry 
Crawford is treated, as he deserves, with much more respect. He is 
painted with great care, and due weight is allowed to his many good 
qualities. We recognise it as quite natural that the two Miss 
Bertrams should pull caps for his favour. Though his weakness 
ultimately ruins him, he is far from being weak all round. Miss 
Austen really seems to have hesitated as to his fate. Up to the final 
catastrophe she left it possible for him to marry Fanny and become 
a virtuous country gentleman. Edmund would have been lucky to 
have secured Mary, but the difficulty may have been Maria. Her 
marriage with Mr. Rushworth had got to bring about its own 
punishment, and the elopement presented the most obvious means. 

It is an easy transition from Henry Crawford to the ‘ good young 
men,’ who again differ widely from each other. In one of them, as I 
think, Miss Austen has achieved a splendid success. Henry Tilney 
is absolutely true and absolutely charming. He is an English 
gentleman of the very best kind—gay, witty, and helpful, with a full 
sense of the duties and responsibilities of life. Our knowledge of 
him is complete, and our liking for him never wavers. He is delight- 
ful at the outset, when he astonishes Mrs. Allen by his intimate 
acquaintance with muslin, and he remains delightful up to the 
final visit to Fullerton, when he so thoughtfully preserves Catherine 
from any conscientious objection to his suit. 

With the exception of a brief spell of parental opposition, the 
course of Henry Tilney’s love is perfectly smooth. This is as it should 
be with such a fascinating hero, to whom we may imagine that any 
of Miss Austen’s heroines, excepting Anne Elliot, who was nearly 
thirty, must have succumbed. Darcy himself might have found in 
him a victorious rival. Darcy, however, is an admirable lover, and 
his courtship, with its changing fortunes, is most interesting. I cannot. 
quite believe in all the expressions attributed to him when he first 
proposed to Elizabeth in the ‘humble abode’ of Mr. Collins, but I think 
that is the only occasion on which his ‘ Pride’ runs away with him. 
From the time of the meeting at Pemberley he is quite excellent. 
His: overwhelming love for Elizabeth is powerfully shown in the 
scenes at Pemberley and Lambton, and so are the difficulties which 
he found in displaying it after the return to Longbourn. Darcy is 
one of the heroes who is worthy of his bride. Frank Churchill is 
another, only he is more than worthy of the unattractive Jane Fairfax. 
If he pushes too far the principle that all is fair in love and war, his 
high spirits and cheerfulness easily earn our forgiveness, while his 
famous hair-cutting expedition to London is one of those touches 
of which Miss Austen alone is capable., Almost equally fine is the 
petulant outburst of temper when Jane at last opposes his wishes, 
and which Emma humanely cures by pointing out the door of the 
dining-room in Donwell Abbey. 
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For the rest of the lovers Icare less. Bingley is pleasing enough 
as far as he goes, but he is not of first-rate consequence, and I must 
own to finding Edmund Bertram and Captain Wentworth rather dull. 
Mr. Knightley is surely just a wee bit ponderous, while in Sense and 
Sensibility Edward Ferrars and Colonel Brandon seem to me to stand 
on a quite inferior level. 

It would be gross flattery to Mr. Elton to call him either a lover 
or a hero, but he is a good specimen of the tame cat with very ugly 
claws. He would be altogether detestable only that we are bound 
to remember in his excuse that Emma did treat him in a truly 
maddening style. She would have annoyed most people by offering 
them Harriet Smith instead of herself, but a snob like Mr. Elton 
must have been specially offended by such a proposal. Another 
disagreeable gentleman is Sir Walter Elliot, and it is sad to think 
that his selfish vanity was never disturbed. There was no Emma 
in the circles in which he lived. In such minor characters as Sir 
Thomas Bertram, Charles Musgrove, Admiral Croft, and William 
Price we get examples of Miss Austen’s exact fidelity to nature. If 
you want to know what a respectable head of a family is like, you 
need only look at Sir Thomas. Charles Musgrove is emphatically 
the eldest son of a country gentleman, living on good terms with 
his father but with a separate establishment. Admiral Croft is bluff 
and hearty, as an admiral ought to be after a successful career, and 
William Price is a gallant sailor lad whom everyone except Miss 
Norris is forced both to like and admire. But there is one other 
officer, Captain Harville in Perswasion, about whom there is a pecu- 
liar interest. Miss Austen shrank from emotional display, but when 
Captain Harville, who is mourning for the loss of his sister, is men- 
tioned it is usually with the most delicate tenderness. Persuasion 
was completed in 1816, and by that time Miss Austen’s health had 
begun to fail, while in the preceding year she had been greatly 
distressed by the dangerous illness of her brother Henry. These 
sorrows may have influenced her treatment of Captain Harville, but 
in any case it is a further and a remarkable proof of her powers. 

In passing on to Miss Austen’s women it is natural to ask what 
other author or authoress can show such a gallery of feminine por- 
traits, so numerous, so diverse, so true, so elaborate, and all so good ? 
The answers of the faithful can be anticipated. But the faithful, 
though thus far agreed, differ widely over the merits of the separate 
pictures. No one should speak too positively in such a matter, but 
to me it seems that where many are great, Emma is the greatest of 
all. 

‘I am going to take a heroine whom no one but myself will much 
like,’ writes Miss Austen, and I believe it is speciously argued that 
after these words the most respectful conduct on the part of her 
worshippers is to carry out her expectations and dislike Emma. At 
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any rate many of them do so, and Miss Austen has spared no pains 
to provide them with good reasons for their unfavourable verdict. 
There is not an atom of mercy shown, but Emma's faults and 
follies are laid before us by a ruthless hand, and they are quite 
horribly real. Emma did really come within an ace of ruining 
Harriet Smith’s life when she so unjustifiably forced her to refuse 
Robert Martin. She did really allow herself to discuss with Frank 
Churchill the probability of Mr. Dixon preferring Jane Fairfax to 
the wife he had just married, and she did in truth barbarously 
insult poor Miss Bates. How could Miss Austen still like her? 

The answer is perhaps twofold. From an artistic point of view, 
Miss Austen must have quite loved Emma, who provided her with such 
superlative opportunities for fooling, and in whom she has obtained one 
of her most conspicuous triumphs. In spite of her sins, Emma is 
adored by all connected with her, and we are made to feel that their 
adoration is natural. Who but Miss Austen could have brought out 
such a result? Secondly, we may notice that Miss Austen always 
cares more for the active virtues, with which Emma was well endowed, 
than she does for their passive sisters. Emma did shocking things, 
but then she did nice things that more than counterbalanced them, 
and she was thus in Miss Austen’s eyes much superior to any 
character which is mainly composed of negative qualities. We 
ourselves must look at Emmaall round. We must remember how 
everything contributed to make her what we call spoilt. From her 
early girlhood she was mistress of all around her. Fancy the posi- 
tion of a young lady, rich, vigorous, handsome, and prosperous, whom 
only one person in the world ever ventured to criticise, and that 
person her lover! 

But whether we like Emma or not, we cannot deny her great 
distinction. In all comedy she has few equals. We see her under 
a great many different and striking aspects, and she is always an 
actual living person. 

It is said that every one has a double, and I used to know a lady 
who in her youth must, I am sure, have been Emma’s very image. 
Experience also enables me to vouch for the accuracy of the descrip- 
tion of Emma’s shifts to keep herself away from Harriet and Mr. 
Elton during the walk from the cottage, and of her disappointment 
when she overheard their conversation and found it was impersonal. 
I was once a spectator of a similar scene, and I fear that through 
masculine obtuseness I was a nuisance to the lady who acted the 
part of Miss Woodhouse. 

And, lastly, Emma is such glorious fun. Her imagination does 
stretch to such immeasurable lengths. Who but herself could have 
conceived the ‘ingenious and animating suspicion’ about Jane 
Fairfax and Mr. Dixon and have remained quite blind to the signi- 
ficance of Frank Churchill's conduct ? and of whom else could it be 
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written ‘Emma continued to entertain no doubt of her being in 
love. Her ideas only varied as tothe how much. At first she thought 
it was a good deal, and afterwards but little’? For my own part, it is 
with pride that I avow myself to be regardless of Emms’ s misdoings, 
and to be subjugated by her imperious charm. 

It is, I suppose, generally agreed that Miss Austen’s three 
principal heroines are Emma, Elizabeth Bennet, and Anne Elliot. 
None of them surpasses Eleanor Tilney in truth, grace, and dignity, 
nor do they rival Catherine Morland in exquisite and captivating 
simplicity ; but they are worked out with greaterelaboration. There 
is, in a word, more of them. Elizabeth is probably the most popular 
of the three, and it may be said of her that she is the wittiest young - 
lady who has appeared in fiction since the days of Shakespeare. 
Some do not like Emma, and some think Anne deficient in that 
liveliness to which Miss Austen has accustomed us, but I believe that 
the hostile critic of Eliza Bennet has not yet been discovered. Anne 
Elliot is older and more grave than any of the other heroines, and 
she is unlike them all. Miss Austen’s failing health may have had 
some influence on the portrait, but in quiet beauty it cannot be 
excelled. Of Eleanor Tilney I have already had occasion to speak, 
but there remains for me the happiness of a word about Catherine 
Morland. Catherine is sometimes called a lucky girl, and her worthy 
parents no doubt regarded her in this light, but no luck could 
possibly exceed her deserts. There is a subtle entrancing freshness 
about her like that of 


‘ the morning rose 
That untouched stands,’ 


and there is a perfectly unending delight in her views of life and 
proceedings. How Miss Austen would have marvelled if she could 
have foreseen that Mrs. Radcliffe’s immortality would come to 
depend upon Catherine’s adventure with the mislaid collection of 
washing-bills ! 

I am not quite certain who ought to come next to the five just 
mentioned, but I incline to Mary Crawford, though Marianne Dash- 
wood is more amusing. Marianne, indeed, with her ‘Sensibility’ 
gives Miss Austen finer opportunities of poking fun at her heroine 
than she gets anywhere except with Emma and Catherine Morland. 
Her noble resolve to lie awake for the whole night after Willoughby’s 
departure, which she believed was to be only for a short time, and 
her miserable condition on the next day, did, no doubt, depress her 
family, but we can only find her romantic spirit exhilarating. 
Elinor Dashwood, her sister, is perhaps a little overburdened with 
‘ Sense,’ and Fanny Price, in Mansfield Park, is rather a poor creature. 
She is full of the passive virtues, but I cannot fancy that Miss 
Austen thought much of her, or she would not have allowed her to 
be so entirely eclipsed by the vivacious and winning Mary Crawford. 
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I have now run through the list of the chief heroines, and the 
moment has arrived at which I must give utterance to a reflection 
which applies to them all, and which causes me the utmost distress. 
Every one of them must have ruined her looks as far as was possible 
by the manner in which she did her hair, and every one of them 
must have worn the most hideous dresses that womankind has ever 
known! One comfort alone remains. Miss Austen had too much 
taste to describe the prevailing fashions. 

With the exception of her heroines, Miss Austen is severe upon 
her sex. Among her other famous women I should say there are 
nine first-rate characters, not one of whom is pleasing, while most of 
them are much the reverse. Miss Bates and Mrs. Jennings are both 
completely amiable, but Mrs. Jennings is vulgar and Miss Bates is 
primarily a bore. Some people, of whom I am not one, go so far 
as to find her speeches tedious even to read. Charlotte Lucas, by 
marrying Mr. Collins, in modern parlance gives herself away ; and 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh is imperious, inquisitive, and generally 
unpleasant ; while Mrs. Bennet drives her family almost mad with 
her intolerable folly. Mrs. Elton is simply odious in her presump- 
tion and utter lack of refinement, and Isabella Thorpe is coarse in 
grain, self-seeking, and insincere. The meanness of Mrs, Norris is 
perfect, and would even be painful if it were not for such blessed 
reliefs as the meditated attack on Nanny’s cousin and the affair of 
the green-baize curtain. Mary Musgrove is a grumbling egotist, 
but with her determination always to take precedence of her mother- 
in-law, and with her whole attitude towards her relations and towards 
her own health, she seems to me inimitable. 

‘And which of the novels is your favourite?’ Who can count 
the happy memories that question recalls? Is there any other 
author in whom men and women can take an equal interest and 
discuss on equal terms ? 

In his introduction to Pride and Prejudice Mr. Saintsbury states 
that though Sense and Sensibility has perhaps the fewest out-and-out 
admirers, it does not want them. Like everything else which he says 
about Miss Austen the remark is noteworthy, but I confess it surprises 
me. I have never yet met anybody who put the book first, but I have 
often wished to do so and to hear what could be argued in support of 
such a choice. Sense and Sensibility has an especial attraction for 
me, because I fully believe that Pynes was Barton Park and that I 
am writing these lines in the room in which Sir John Middleton ate 
his dinner. I could show strong grounds for my belief to those 
acquainted with the locality. 

But in spite of this inducement I have never been able to care 
much for the book. To my thinking the story itself drags, and the 
characters, even when strong at all, are wanting in sustained strength. 
Bits of Marianne, Mrs. Jennings, and John Dashwood are very good ; 
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but can more than this be said? Marianne ceases to amuse or to 
interest me after she leaves Devonshire, and Mrs. Jennings is very 
uncertain. John Dashwood is never bad, but his consequence is not 
great. The scene, however, between him and his wife, where his 
generosity oozes out like the valour of Bob Acres, is excellent, and so 
is the scene in which the two mothers are polite and the two grand- 
mothers sincere in discussing the respective heights of Master 
Harry Dashwood and Master William Middleton. 

A wretched scoffer once suggested that if the worshippers of 
Miss Austen understood either logic or criticism they would see that 
they were bound to admit the superiority of Emma, for the simple 
reason that it is the longest of the novels. The suggestion may - 
have occurred to him on hearing some of the initiated discourse, and 
after much delightful and desultory conversation agree that in the 
five great novels everything is perfect. Such conclusions when 
enthusiasm has become excitement are not uncommon. They 
cannot, of course, be supported in such a form, but they really mean 
that all Miss Austen’s admirers are so fond of all the five novels that 
they readily allow every man to choose his own favourite, and they 
honour his taste, let him choose as he may. 

The fact that each book has a ‘large following of its own seems to 
me a sufficient proof that our preferences are governed by our tem- 
peraments. My own first favourite is Zuma, and my second North- 
anger Abbey, and the discovery, which I have only made recently, 
that these were the two works preferred by Sir Walter Scott has 
caused me unbounded satisfaction. Why I should like them best I 
cannot quite tell. I could certainly dilate for ever about their 
charms, but so I could about the charms of any of the remaining 
three. 

It is time, however, to bring this article to an end, and before I 
can do soI must return fora moment to the question of Miss Austen’s 
limitations. 

She would have no dealings with any circumstances which were 
not of an ordinary nature, and as their field of action is thus con- 
fined, we get no opportunities of ascertaining how any of her 
characters would have borne themselves in an extraordinary situation. 
We cannot tell how far Miss Austen would or could have done 
justice to such a conjuncture, and we do not know whether she 
adopted the limits to which she restricted herself from doubts of her 
own power to exceed them, or from simple preference. It is clear in 
either case that she despised sensationalism from the manner in 
which she ridiculed it so happily through her two earliest heroines, 
Marianne Dashwood and Catherine Morland. 

I do not question the importance of these limitations. It is 
from the exceptional that romance obtains its strongest effects, and 
to the exceptional Miss Austen would not or could not appeal. But, 
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although from her unconsciousness she did not know it, her genius 
had ample scope. Ordinary life was seen by her not dimly and 
partially as we see it, but in all its actual vastness, and it was in 
this huge field that she worked with such supreme success. If the 
‘little bit of ivory’ were only ‘two inches wide,’ those inches were 
not of mortal measure. It is reported that Prince Bismarck once 
said that the greatest difficulty for a statesman was to see things as 
they are. Miss Austen was gifted with an insight into common life 
as it is such as perhaps no other novelist has ever possessed, and 
she has described it in a manner that may excite the envy of 
Horace himself, the great past-master of felicitous diction, as he 
reclines in the asphodel meadows, 
IDDESLEIGH. 





THE TRUE STORY OF 
THE PRISONER OF CHILLON 


THE tourists who visit Switzerland seldom fail to go and see the 
Chateau de Chillon, picturesquely situated on the shores of the 
blue Léman ; where Bonivard, the hero of Byron’s poem, spent six 
years of his life. Most of them know by heart the lines: 
My hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears. 
My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, 
But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom tke goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d, and barr’d—forbidden fare. 


And they leave Chillon with a softened heart, dreaming as they steam 
away in the Léman boat of the great patriot and hero, who for so 
long a time was chained up like a wild beast to a cold pillar, and 
whose weary feet traced deep furrows in the stony ground. 
My broken chain 

With links unfasten’d did remain, 

And it was liberty to stride 

Along my cell from side to side, 

And up and down, and then athwart, 

And tread it over every part ; 

And round the pillars one by one, 

Returning where my walk begun. 


To destroy the tourist’s illusions and throw reality and prose into © 
the midst of his dreams may perhaps be considered as somewhat 
brutal, for truth is less charming than poetry ; but, as the real story of 
Francois Bonivard, the Prisoner of Chillon, is interesting, and even 
amusing, it might possibly be read with pleasure. 

As a matter of fact, and to hide nothing, Bonivard’s character was 
not that of a hero of romance ; quite the reverse. He was an exceed- 
ingly cunning old boy; avaricious, libertine, and even ungrateful ; 
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though he proved to be a firm friend to Geneva, his town of 
adoption. 

Frangois Bonivard, who was of noble extraction, was born in 1493 
at Seyssel, on the frontier between France and Switzerland. He was 
one of a large family of brothers and sisters ; consequently, as soon as 
he was out of his swaddling clothes, his parents despatched him to 
one of his uncles, Jean-Amé Bonivard, Prior of St.-Victor, a monas- 
tery at the gates of Geneva. This excellent benefice was not the 
only one enjoyed by M. de St.-Victor, as he also drew a large income 
from other convents here and there, and his monks had no reason to 
consider this world as a vale of tears, for they led merry lives. 
But they did not know much about the education and diet of small 
children, or about the good manners they should be taught, so 
they let Master Francois have his own way. He ate enormously, 
drank excellent wine, listened to ribald stories, and grew up like a 
little wild-cat. 

One day, however, M. de St.-Victor discovered that his urchin of 
a nephew, who had attained the respectable age of seven, did not 
know how to read or write, was exceedingly fat, and entertained very 
queer ideas about the world in general; therefore, in spite of the 
boy’s tears and lamentations, he was packed off to Pinerol, in Pied- 
mont (where M. de St.-Victor had another living), and entrusted to 
the care of an old Abbot who was very learned but not too severe. 

Under his guidance Francois made rapid progress, and a few 
years of diligent work were sufficient to prepare him for the 
University of Turin. Later on healso visited Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Strasburg, and other places of learning, where he wisely managed to 
combine his amusements and his studies, the first always taking the 
front rank. 

But the time came when Francois Bonivard had to amend his 
ways, and at least appear good, if nothing more. Jean-Amé, Prior 
of St.-Victor, died; and, with the consent of the Pope, left his priory 
to his turbulent nephew, who accepted it with pleasure, but refused 
point-blank to take orders. 

He was content to draw the revenue of the living, and began the 
exercise of his functions by giving a few rules to the monks who 
lived in his monastery ; the first one being that they were to give a 
monthly mirific dinner to their neighbours, over which he would 
gladly preside in person, so that delicate theological questions could 
be honestly and agreeably discussed between ‘ pear and cheese.’ 

He then installed himself in Geneva, which was in a state of 
great agitation, as it was suffering under the yoke of Savoy, and 
eagerly wishing to shake it off as soon as possible. 

A nucleus of good citizens, such as Philibert Berthelier, Besangon, 
Hugues and Lévrier, were trying hard to attain this end, and Frangois 
Bonivard, who loved a squabble, joined them and became their friend, 
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in spite of the rather uncomfortable prophecy of Berthelier, who 
used to say, ‘My good friend, this is all very well, but in the game 
we are playing you will lose your priory and I my hoary head.’ 
The sequel proved that he had guessed rightly. 

The extreme levity of Bonivard did not prevent him from remain- 
ing faithful to the patriots, and he courageously refused to help 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, to catch Berthelier and reduce him to 
silence by beheading him. 

Another brand of discord between Bonivard and Amadeus was 
the cool way in which the former disregarded some formal orders 
contained in the will of his late uncle, Jean-Amé. The old Abbot 
had bought a few culverins to defend the Manor of Cartigny, one of 
his properties situated on the hills overlooking the Lake of Geneva, 
and he had bequeathed them to his nephew, under the condition that 
they should be melted down and the bronze used to cast a peal of 
bells for the Monastery of St.-Victor. Instead of which, Bonivard 
readily accepted an offer from his friends the Patriots, and gave 
them the guns in exchange for six old bells, which were lying useless 
in the crypt of St. Peter’s Church. The Duke, unwilling to see 
Geneva provided with means of defence, remonstrated with the Prior, 
who, nothing daunted, hung his bells, and sent the culverins behind 
six pairs of oxen to Philibert Berthelier. Then he quietly started to 
render homage to his lord and suzerain, who was coming to pay a 
visit to his feal subjects of Geneva. 

Augustus looked at the offender and made him a groin (grimace), 
then he turned his back on him, on which Bonivard, with great 
seriousness, bent one knee to the ground, seized the hem of the 
ducal mantle, and kissed it saying, ‘ Indeed, Monseigneur, I am less 
unworthy of your back than of your front.’ 

Endless favours were offered him, and his great learning would 
have secured for him many honours, had he chosen to accept 
them, but he remained faithful to Geneva, and refused to leave the 
town. 

In 1518 the doctrines of the Reformed faith began to spread in 
Geneva ; and though he was Prior of St.-Victor, Bonivard, prompted 
by his restless spirit, at once made friends with the predecessors of 
Calvin and became a warm partisan of the new ideas. 

He did not go so far, however, as to reform his own ways, and 
though ‘ ces Messieurs de Genéve’ reproached him more than once 
‘with his levity, gluttony, and other vices,’ they could not help 
admiring his science, wit, and audacity, and considered him as one 
of themselves. 

One day Bonivard disappeared altogether; nobody knew where 
he had gone, and his friends were wondering what had become of 
him, when a letter reached the ‘ Venerable Assembly of the Cousistory,’ 
saying, ‘I knew, my beloved brethren, where to find irrefutable 
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arguments against Rome—it was in Rome itself, and I am there now 
to collect them. A bientét.’ 

A year later he returned, and at once convoked all the members 
of the Reformed clergy to assist at a solemn gathering, ‘ where the 
venerable pastors would hear him read two edifying books just now 
in great favour amongst the red-robed Cardinals and the purple- 
robed Bishops of Rome.’ 

All the gentlemen of the saintly board answered to this invitation, 
and came to the ‘Chapelle des Macchabées’ in their black gowns 
and little white ‘rabats’ of fine lawn, this being their dress for 
great ceremonies. Bonivard, more solemn than any of them, greeted 
his friends with an ‘apostolic salute,’ after which he ascended the 
few steps leading to the lectern, coughed in his beard, and announced 
his intention of reading, as well as his feeble oratorical gifts would 
allow, the invaluable books which he had brought from the Holy 
City. And he opened the first volume and began. 

Soon a murmur of consternation and horror spread through the 
wise assembly. Then the eldest of the pastors rose and vehemently 
cried : ‘Silence, Francois Bonivard! You are a stumbling-block, 
a black sheep in our worthy flock! Silence, profane sinner!’ 

But, to the intense amusement of M. de St.-Victor, he saw that 
many of the learned gentlemen in black gowns had broad smiles on 
their clean-shaven faces; others were audibly chuckling, and some 
even laughing aloud ; so, encouraged by his evident though partial 
success, he quietly resumed his reading. 

There was a great bustle in the Chapelle; half the members of 
the board went out, but the other half remained, and Bonivard, 
convulsed with mirth, triumphantly arrived at the last page of the 
‘Mandragore,’ one of the coarsest, not to say the most obscene, 
comedies of the day. ‘Na,’ he cried, ‘this is sweet meat. Messieurs, 
and such as love my lords of Rome, and Messire the Pope himself 
as well. I have another treat in store for you—that is, another book, 
also given to me by an Eminence, and if you will come again to- 
morrow and listen to me, I will read to you La Calandre, which I 
have kept for the bonne bouche.’ Then, rubbing his hands, he finished 
up by saying: ‘I well knew that in each man there was a pig, be 
he a Roman Catholic or a Protestant of Geneva, and . . . long live 
humanity !’ 

The scandal was great and the improper pastors were severely 
admonished and punished. As for M. de St.-Victor, he was ordered 
change of air, and deprived from receiving the Holy Communion 
for two whole years. But he only considered this an excellent 
occasion for having a little fun, and he started for Turin, where he 
still had many jolly friends among his university comrades. He 
did not reach his destination, however, without troubles and 
adventures of all sorts ; for Amadeus, who very much wished to get 
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rid of the turbulent Prior and secure his person, sent the gendarmes 
in pursuit of him. But by some means he always managed to elude 
them. 

When Bonivard came back to Geneva he found that austere town 
to be a prey to vexations and calamities. His friend Philibert 
Berthelier had been beheaded in front of the old Julius Cesar’s town, 
‘en l’Isle,’ in the middle of the town ; and he himself, feeling far from 
reassured about the security of his own head, tried to get away 
again. But he was not allowed to go-before he had signed a deed 
which despoiled him of his priory. He was forced by the Duke to 
give it up in favour of a certain abbot, Anthoine of Monthoron, a 
cunning Savoyard, who promised in exchange for St.-Victor, with all © 
its rights and benefices, a good sum of money and a comfortable 
shelter in his own parish, . . . where, when the ex-Prior arrived to 
instal himself, he found half a dozen archers of Savoy, who fell on him 
and took him to a prison, where he might have remained all his life 
long but for Pierre de la Baume, Bishop of Geneva, who had a secret 
liking for ‘jolly Frangois’ in spite of his wanderings from the true 
Catholic faith, and who obtained the liberty of the prisoner, together 
with permission for him to live in future in his Manor of 
Cartigny. 

Bonivard, glad to have regained his freedom, and determined not 
to lose it again, shut himself in his ‘fortin’ with six arquebuses and 
six pounds of gunpowder, which had been given to him by the people 
of Geneva, and he established himself with his friend Nicolas de 
Castro behind his walls; then he fixed on his gates a great placard 
with this warning: ‘ No one is allowed here ; neither ducal nor papal 
servants. Those who feel inclined to infringe on this order are invited to 
look to their left, and—remain if they dare.’ On the left stood a 
gibbet with a carcass swinging in the ‘bise’ (the cold north wind 
that blows along the shores of the Léman). 

A pontifical official having come to protest loudly against the 
installation of Bonivard in his fortified manor, the worthy Prior 
shouldered his arquebuse and fired at the envoy, wounding him badly 
and killing his horse. 

At last he could hold out no longer. Between the archers of the 
Duke and the soldiers of the Pope he was turned out of his little 
stronghold, and obliged to run for his life. He escaped through his 
kitchen garden at the back of the house, and arrived at Geneva at 
nightfall, just in time to see the gates shut in front of him; but, 
swift as a monkey, he ran to a place where he knew the wall to be 
rather low, climbed up somehow, and jumped down inside; but he 
fell heavily to the ground, and was only found on the morrow, in a 
pitiful state. 

The citizens of Geneva, delighted at so much courage and clever- 
ness, presented him with the ‘ bourgeoisie’ of their town, a reward 
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which incensed Amadeus of Savoy so much that he sent a message 
to the new citizen to let him know that, if he was ever seen outside 
the city gates, he would be hanged like a miscreant. 

In 1530, however, Bonivard’s mother fell ill at Seyssel ; and, wish- 
ing to see the old lady before she breathed her last, he humbly 
requested from the Duke a safe-conduct, which was delivered to him. 
All the same he did not feel quite reassured, and, to avoid all disagree- 
able meetings, he decided not to put his foot on the territory of 
Savoy, but to gain Seyssel by the Pays de Vaud. But his pre- 
cautions proved useless. Amadeus had prepared snares for him 
all round Geneva, and when M. de St.-Victor arrived under the 
walls of the small town of Moudon, where he expected to spend the 
night, he found himself surrounded by a troop of archers, at the head 
of which was Anthony de Beaufort, ‘ chitelain’ of Chillon. Bonivard 
was taken by surprise, and before he could think of defending him- 
self, one of the soldiers had cleverly cut the belt to which hung his 
sword and the leather bag containing his safe-conduct, and he was 
obliged to surrender. 

His assailants bound him hand and foot, and took him to the 
Chateau de Chillon, where he was put, to begin with, in a room which 
was almost comfortable and cheerful, as it overlooked the lake and 
the snowy mountains of Savoy. 

But one day the Duke Amadeus, having come to visit Anthony 
de Beaufort in his castle, asked to see the prisoner and was taken to 
Bonivard’s room. At the sight of the Duke the impertinent Prior 
quickly raised his fingers to his nose, which he began to pinch, look- 
ing most uneasy. 

‘ Messeigneurs,’ he said, speaking as through a penny trumpet, 
while they looked at him wonderingly, ‘excuse me, but my nostrils 
are very delicate, and I hate the smell of sulphur. Methinks that 
when you entered a violent effluvium came in with you.’ 

A few years later Bonivard, relating this interview to a friend, 
said: ‘I thought that as I was already in prison and not too well 
treated, I could allow myself the joy of having a little fun ; but I paid 
dearly for it, as I was taken down two stories below into a damp 
locality, where for six years I suffered no end of discomforts.’ 

In 1536. Bonivard gained his liberty, thanks to the Bernese, 
who had invaded the Pays de Vaud, and would have taken 
Anthony de Beaufort prisoner if he had not managed to escape 
from his castle by means of his own swift galley, which could not be 
overtaken by those of the Bernese. The soldiers found Bonivard 
safe and sound in his underground cell, and he was carried back to 
Geneva in triumph. 

But, though he had regained his freedom, no one could give him 
back his priory or his other properties, and he would have become 
a prey to poverty if the burghers of Geneva, who considered the 
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ex-Prior as their adopted son, had not deemed it incumbent on them 
to take care of him. In consequence, they presented him with a 
house and bestowed on him the membership of their Council of 
State, to which was attached a salary of 200 crownsa year. This was, 
however, under a condition which seems to indicate what small 
amount of confidence they had in his good behaviour; for they said 
that ‘he was to live according to the laws of decency and honesty, 
and his children, if he had any, were to be legitimate. Further- 
more, he was not allowed to take a yqung female servant to keep 
house for him.’ 

“Frangois Bonivard, finding this last clause rather tiresome, thought 
he had better look for a wife, and proposed to a Bernese lady, 
Catherine Baumgartner, asking her ‘to share the unlovely hut and 
very hard and narrow couch with which “ces Messieurs de Genéve” 
had presented him.” — 

The style of the proposal was a satire on the Lords, whom 
Bonivard openly called ‘ pingres ’"—that is, ungenerous and misers. 

At any rate he was lucky in his choice, for Catherine Baumgart- 
ner was a maitresse femme who undertook with a clear head and a 
vigorous hand to put her husband’s affairs in order, and to collect 
there and then the money which was owed to him. She obtained 
from the Town Council certain compensations for the ex-prisoner 
‘ who had suffered for the love of Geneva,’ and crowned her financial 
operations by claiming from them, instead of pin-money, ‘ half a yard 
of velvet for a petticoat,’ a request which, though deemed the height 
of indiscretion, was granted her ‘to put an end to her bothering 
ways.’ Then she urged her husband to write a will in her favour, 
which he did reluctantly enough, for he was getting tired of her 
crabbedness. 

But luck was on his side, for Madame Bonivard died a year 
afterwards, and her husband was his own master again. He sheda 
few crocodile’s tears, and enjoyed his freedom so thoroughly that 
‘ces Messieurs’ threatened to give him lodgings in the Hotel- 
de-Ville itself, so as to have an eye on his doings; an arrangement 
which displeased the jolly widower so much that he loudly declared 
that matrimony was, after all, a saintly state, and announced his 
intention of taking a second wife to his bosom. 

This he did, for he married a certain Jeanne d’Armeis, a widow 
who had some property in the lower part of the town, a quarter 
which unfortunately her new husband did not like; so, after having 
tried the ‘ saintly state’ for a month or two with his ‘dear Jeanne,’ 
he quietly left her there, and returned to his old quarter in the 
Charriére des Chanoines, up on the hill and not far from the 
cathedral, After this, Madame Bonivard felt herself justified 
in living just as she pleased, and began a wandering sort of life, 
visiting about the country, and travelling even as far as Savoy itself. 
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To this Frangois strongly objected, and one day, accompanied by 
two gendarmes, he caught her as she was coming home again, and 
forced her to return with him under the conjugal roof. Then the 
angry Jeanne became so disagreeable and quarrelsome that she 
caused regular scandals in the neighbourhood; and one day, 
having taken the part of his wife against the apothecary round 
the corner, and vigorously thrashed that worthy man, Bonivard, who 
had after all a certain feeling of matrimonial solidarity, was sent 
to prison for two months. 

At last Jeanne d’Armeis died in her turn and was buried and 
wept for, as had been Catherine her predecessor. Messire Bonivard 
shed the proper amount of decent tears, and at once began to look 
round for another better half, whom he found in the person of 
Madame Pernette Mazure, also a widow. He married her in 
1550 and saw her lowered down into her grave in 1562. This time 
he was seriously concerned, for he was getting old, and Pernette had 
a good bit of money, which he found most convenient in helping him 
to give good dinners and have a little fun. This fortune went to 
her son by her first marriage, and Bonivard felt rather down-hearted, 
and at a loss what to do next, for he was quite of the opinion that 
‘man was not meant to live alone.’ 

But he consoled himself by the thought that he had long passed 
the suspicious age, and could no longer excite the diffident cares 
of ‘ces Messieurs’; so he engaged as his servant Catherine de 
Courtaronel, an unfrocked nun, who brought with her a man whom 
she presented as her cousin, insisting on his being taken in with 
her under her new master’s roof. Thanks to these two, the house of 
M. de St.-Victor soon became a public outrage to all decency and 
honesty, it being the rendezvous of most of the scoundrels and fast 
women of the city, who came to eat, drink, and make a noise; for 
which reason jolly Frangois was publicly reprimanded, again 


deprived of the Céne, and, last but not least, threatened with the 


withdrawal of his pension if he did not marry Catherine at once. 
‘ Wherefore not ?’ said the old Prior; and accordingly he led the 
wandering nun to the altar. 

In spite of his having entered into the ‘ saintly state’ once more, 
Bonivard did not put a stop to the orgies which took place in his 
house ; and one night, being carried away by too much wine and his 
inexhaustible wit and sense of humour, which old age had not 
cooled down, he composed at dessert a ribald song in derision of 
‘ces Messieurs de Genéve,’ and his inebriated guests sang it in the 
streets as they returned to their homes in the early morning. The 
drunken band was taken to prison, and this affair ended in the most 
unexpected and tragic manner. 

The police discovered the true story of Catherine of Courtaronel, 
who was arrested under her husband’s roof, accused of abominable 
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intrigues, immorality, and a scandalous intimacy with the valet she 
had introduced into M. de St.-Victor’s house. She was judged, 
found guilty, and, in spite of Bonivard’s endeavours to save her, was 
executed with her accomplice. 

She was sewn in a sack and thrown in the river Rhone, while 
her pseudo-cousin had his head cut off. 

So ended the matrimonial career of Francois Bonivard, ex-Prior 
of St.-Victor. Soon after this last incident he began to sicken; old 
age suddenly seized hold of him and csushed him altogether, mind 
and body. 

The authorities of Geneva never forsook him, materially speaking, 
but they did not undertake, as one may readily believe, to entertain © 
him, of which fact he never ceased to complain most bitterly. He 
died, leaving no children, in 1570, when he was seventy-seven years 
old, grumbling and disgusted with humanity in general and ‘ces 
Messieurs de Genéve’ in particular. 

Such is the true story of the ‘ Prisoner of Chillon.’ 


A. VAN AMSTEL. 
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ON THE 
MERITS AND DEMERITS OF THRIFT 


THerRE are plentiful maxims in reference to this subject scattered 
broadcast through the pages of the moralists, and dwelt upon 
constantly in the greatest book of all, In every form of precept, 
allegory, and illustration we have all learnt, we have all been taught 
that it is wicked to be rich. I am not quite sure whether we all 
believe it, judging by the unflinching determination with which the 
attainment of that supreme wickedness is set before us as a potent 
factor in choosing a career, a given line of conduct. While with one 
tongue, so to speak, we tell our youths it is wicked to be rich, with 
another we dissuade them with all our might from the callings, the 
marriage, which might prevent them from being so. On one day in 
the seven we listen to the solemn words which assure us that the 
wealthy will eventually be visited by so horrible a fate that, if there 
were any listening who actually and literally believed it, it is 
inconceivable that they should ever keep a spare sixpence in their 
pockets again. And yet, miracle of miracles! the very people who 
on the first day of the week appear to acquiesce in the idea that the 
rich man shall be eternally damned, can forget during the rest of it 
their conception of what those tremendous words may mean, and go 
on gaily qualifying themselves during five and a-half sevenths of their 
lives (I am assuming the Saturday half-holiday) to be for ever lost. 
It is an unnecessary complication of the difficult problems of exist- 
ence, to have to solve them alternately by two diametrically oppo- 
site codes. It is as though on one day in the week we committed 
to memory tables of arithmetic that inculcated that twice two 
are three, and three times two are seven; and then, having those 
maxims absolutely by rote, we had, when it came to practical 
working, to admit that twice two come to four and three times 
two to six, in order to square them with the practical duties of 
life. Solomon says ‘A good name is better than riches’: and he 
almost invariably assumes, influenced perhaps by his nationality, 
that only one of these two alternatives can be adopted. I am no 
economist: I do not propose to discuss here why it appears to be 
inevitable that, as society is at present constituted, there should be 
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inequalities in possession, and accumulations in individual hands. 
Let us simply recognise that such accumulations do take place, and 
admit that they are not generally, strange though it may seem after 
recalling the maxims we have been considering, in the hands of the 
criminal classes. There may be, and no doubt there are, many among 
the wealthy who use their means in a way unworthy of commenda- 
tion ; but, on the whole, I should imagine that a large proportion of 
them, whether they have inherited their riches or assembled them 
themselves, would—in accordance with the aforesaid weekday 
moralists, that is—not deserve to be lost at all, but quite the 
contrary. 

What, after all, does money mean? merely golden sovereigns ? - 
do we, if we have it, sit all the time in our cellar running our skinny 
hands through the glittering pile? No, that is not what money 
means. It does not, to be sure, mean, either, the biggest things in 
life, for only inward grace can give those; but it can supplement the 
biggest, in that it may give us the means of using them to the best 
advantage. Money cannot give the gift of making the friends worth 
having, or of deserving those friends ; but it means greater and more 
agreeable possibilities of frequenting them. It cannot give the 
power of understanding books; but to those who can understand, it 
gives the power of buying books to read, without stint. It cannot 
give the heaven-sent rapture in pictorial or musical art, but it gives 
the possibility of enjoying it more often. It cannot give us good 
and gifted children, but it may help us to train them to advantage. 
The best is not to be bought with money, but the setting of the best 
is. For this reason is the possession of it a crucial test, especially 
when newly acquired; and for those who have no gentle tastes 
to gratify a dazzling light suddenly shed on their barren 
existence, revealing with unsparing conspicuousness the vulgar 
channels in which alone it occurs to them that wealth should run. 
It is no doubt good that wealth should be spent and not hoarded: 
the purpose of any currency is that it should ultimately be exchanged 
for something that it will buy. That the something should be 
worth having is of course essential. But what people spend their 
money on generally does, at the moment, appear to themselves to be 
worth buying. It is other people who feel it is not. What money 
brings us should add to the adornment, the beauty, the seemliness 
of life, whether we buy with it things or ideas. That is the thing to 
grasp. Let us recognise as sanely and wisely as we can that the 
defects incidental to the possession of wealth need not be inevitable, 
if we are on our guard against them. The limitations of taste and 
character which, as we have already said, wealth so unsparingly gives 
us an opportunity of displaying are not caused by it, any more than 
a limelight shed on to an unprepossessing object creates the ugliness 
it reveals. Let us not fear to say that in itself itis not wicked to 
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be rich, any more than it is estimable to be poor; but let us keep 
unsparingly before our eyes the deterioration of character that may be 
brought about by either the lack or the excess of means, and be on our 
watch against it. This isan insidious anda great danger. Forthere are 
two qualities which most of us agree are fine and good, and to be desired, 
that are liable to be modified and distorted by the variations in our 
means. One is the large-hearted impulse to part with what we have, 
not for our own good only, but for that of the community or of 
individuals ; the other is the spirit of a sober self-denial opposed to 
self-indulgence. This, the spirit of temperance; that, the spirit of 
magnificence. But we’ cannot, in the perfunctory teaching of morals 
which is all we have time for in these days, make it clear to ourselves 
and to others how important it is that these finer impulses should not 
be at the mercy of our varying conditions. We are apt, in the hurry 
of material life, to lose sight of this main point at issue: to confuse 
enforced distasteful acts of economy with a noble impulse of sober 
simplicity ; we are misled into attributing the constant and cruel 
necessity, forced on the great majority of mankind, of spending and 
of buying less than they would like to spend or to buy, to a fine spirit 
of self-denial, and we gradually grow into considering the mere act 
of saving as a virtue in itself. But it is not there that virtue lies. 
There are certain qualities necessary to a complicated social 
organisation—Thrift is one of them—which, encouraged at first 
entirely on grounds of expediency, become through the ages so 
indispensable to the state of society which calls them forth, that they 
are erected into virtues, necessary to the ideal character, and taught 
to one generation after another, indelibly impressed on them. And 
that quite indiscriminately ; for we are obliged to embody our teach- 
ing of morals'in aseries of rough-and-ready uncompromising maxims, 
that we impart to all alike, whatever the circumstances of the learner. 
There is no leisure, in the evil days we have fallen upon, to expound 
with care to reverent disciples how infinitely varying are the canons 
and obligations of what we may call the lesser virtues—to point out 
and to distinguish, in a dignified, exhaustive, and philosophical 
fashion. The result is that we attempt to guide the whole of our 
kind by precepts fitted for one portion of them and absolutely 
unfitted for another. The terse and pithy maxims in which the 
experience of generations finds its final form, although they may 
serve crudely enough as a working basis of conduct, are unavoidably 
apt to lead us astray by not presenting alternatives. It is obvious 
that there must be a want of half-tones, so to speak, about such 
definite utterances ; for if a proverb were to attempt to qualify its 
own authority by pointing out the cases in which it may be modified, 
it would cease to be so portable a piece of wisdom, and would more 
resemble a speech or a sermon. We are therefore driven into the 
constant and immense mistake of inflicting the same ordinances on. 
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every oue alike. And in the particular subject we are discussing, we 
commit the absurdity of laying down for rich and for poor the same 
rule; and instead of admitting that there is a certain line of con- 
duct, not wicked, but only highly inexpedient and unadvisable for 
those who are poor, and entirely allowable in those who are the 
reverse, we lay down the same precept for all indiscriminately, and 
call it a virtue. Since therefore there are more people, unfortu- 
nately, in the world with little money than with much, since there 
are more who are under the obligation, to provide for their necessaries 
only, and not for the superfluities, we must needs—so we are told— 
adopt the maxim which should govern the majority ; and the minority 
must hobble through existence cramped by the ordinances made - 
to fit the narrowly circumstanced, until the minds of the easy 
become inevitably crippled and narrowed too. ‘A penny saved is a 
penny gained ’—‘ Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves ’—‘ Turn a penny in your pocket before you take 
it out’—such are some of the stultifying maxims we learn and 
repeat until, upon my soul, they can never quite be unlearnt again. 
‘Penny wise and pound foolish ’—one of the few utterances on the 
other side of the question—sometimes arises to stagger and con- 
fuse us by confronting us with ah admonition entirely opposite to 
those we have the acquired habit of obeying. 

I recall a saying I used to hear in my youth—we were expected 
to allow it reverently to sink into our minds until it became part of 
our code of morals—‘ When you are going to buy a thing, think first 
if you want it, and secondly, if you can do without it.’ Do without 
it? why, all the beautiful and most of the agreeable things of 
life can be ‘done without’ in the sense that we do not die of 
renouncing them—we only become stupidly resigned and limited 
human beings if we carry that principle to its extreme limit, and 
never get anything we can do without. Here again we encounter 
the absurdity of trying to make such a proposition of universal 
application, with the monstrous result that, framed for those who 
could only afford to buy the necessaries of life, it has been adopted 
by many others who could have afforded very much more, and who 
actually think they are being praiseworthy in keeping their lives 
as barren and unadorned as possible. There are characters with 
regard to whom such a system as this combines the evil influences 
of both poverty and riches, and brings out the finer results of neither. 
It is impossible to advance through the world in a stately and seemly 
fashion if you are for ever stumbling over little wooden precepts: 
there cannot be a noble amplitude of moral gesture if every time the 
hand is extended the action is accompanied by a corresponding 
impulse to draw it back. The instinctive impulse to save ungrace- 
fully, on small occasions, when it is not worth while to make 
a deliberate effort to overcome it, may exist side by side with 
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_an impulse towards equally ungraceful self-indulgence. The latter 
is not magnificence ; the former is not temperance. And the man 
with many pennies, brought up on the maxims suitable to the man 
with few, will probably, if he is that way inclined, have the tendency to 
keep a penny in his pocket when he had better take it out. But let 
us call things by their proper names. A first-class passenger giving 
an inadequate tip to a railway porter, or a man in a fur coat refusing 
a penny to the street loafer who opens the door of his brougham, is not 
exercising self-denial or practising thrift, he is obeying a sedulously 
implanted instinct of saving ; thatis all. Those ugly little economies 
have no relation to the renunciation—fine, if exercised in the right 
spirit—of the man who goes on foot because he cannot afford an 
omnibus, or without his newspaper because his wife and children 
want the money for their clothes. There is something stern and 
noble in that form of saving; but there is none when the same 
action is unnecessary, and is prompted not by Thrift, but by that 
half-brother of Thrift whose name is Stinginess. 

It may sometimes happen that a man who will spend a thousand 
pounds on a fine picture—and if he can see with his own eyes that it 
is a fine picture, and can be uplifted by living in its presence, he is 
incalculably right so to spend it—will think twice before he buys an 
extra copy of the Times to read on his way home, or before he gives 
a cabman an extra sixpence on a cold day. And yet, if that rich 
man wasted pennies and overpaid cabmen to the extent of even a 
shilling a day, which would seem to most millionaires very extrava- 
gant, the net result would only amount to 181. 5s. in one year, the 
price of one of his wife’s cheaper gowns. But to effect that saving 
in a lump sum by going without the gown, which would be much 
better than going without the picture, in order to have a small daily 
margin, supposing that only one of these alternative courses can be 
adopted, does not appear often to occur to the minds of the people 
concerned. Why? because we have persuaded ourselves that we had 
better take care of the pence than the pounds. What we buy with 
the pounds, what we save with the pennies, is not really the picture, 
is not the satisfaction of obeying an impulse of economy; it is the 
attitude of mind that we are buying, that we are intensifying, every 
time we consolidate it in one direction or another. For this is a 
terrible danger that may await us: that the doors closed by our own 
action against fine and noble possibilities become more and more 
inevitably sealed by the action of time, until at last we forget that 
they ever were open. There are always, unhappily, under all con- 
ditions of life, some doors that we close, some possibilities we stifle 
for ever. And it may happen to us as well in poverty as in riches, 
only the possibilities stifled will be of a different kind. Terrible 
snares as to the directing of character lie in the way of both. By 
poverty I do not here mean that absolute poverty of the slums, in 
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which each penny lacked means a corresponding deprivation of 
actual food, warmth, or shelter ; I mean that other poverty, hard also 
to bear, whose necessities include superfluities which have to be 
renounced by an endless series of efforts of self-denial. There should 
be different names for these two forms of lack of means, or at any 
rate for the different forms of suffering they inflict—which in the 
one case is mainly physical and the other mental—for it becomes 
confusing, blurring, and entirely misleading if we try to compare 
them on actually the same grounds and using the same words. 
The deprivations and renunciations which may fall upon us, going 
up through the different layers of the social order, not infrequently 
include people of a station and position obliging them to live in a 
measure according to the standards of the wealthy and distinguished. 
This is the thing that is difficult to bear with simplicity and dignity, 
and in those who lack those qualities, and who, whatever their social 
position or their absolute means, conceive they have not enough, 
it sometimes gives rise to the most curious manifestations. Is 
not this, by the way, one of the foxes that ought to be kept 
under one’s cloak? not, perhaps, from the point of view of the 
financial equilibrium of society, but simply from that of making the 
social relations of haman beings with one another seemly, agreeable, 
and dignified. The person who in a smart drawing-room laments 
aloud over her lack of means—I say ‘ her’ advisedly, for this seems to 
be an error that women are more likely to fall into than men—is 
hardly less unpleasant than the one who on the same occasion loudly 
proclaims the fact of having money in superfluity. To be sure, we 
tolerate one manifestation more readily than the other, because the 
combination of high social claims with inadequate means is, on the 
whole, more likely to produce a bearable result than the opposite 
combination of too ample means with inadequate standards. This is 
the reason, perhaps, why we do not protest more loudly against the 
neighbour who, lying necessarily beyond the reach of offers of help, 
persists in explaining her existence in the terms of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and so bringing money, in words as well as in 
deeds, prominently into the foreground as almost the principal factor 
of life. Such conditions, in natures which are not noble, are apt to 
engender a concentration upon the petty details of existence, a habit 
of selection not governed by high standards but by an adjustment to 
possibilities. This is a possible danger of both limited and unlimited 
means. In the former case, ideals may fade and standards become 
blurred by the interposition of ignoble preoccupations ; in the latter, 
from its not being absolutely essential that a wise reflection and 
weighing of alternatives should accompany the process of selection, 
the capacity to select is again likely to suffer. The finer tastes and 
discriminations are not necessarily brought to their greatest perfec- 
tion by being able to afford to get the second best as well as the best, 
by being able, without a thought, to make a trial of something that 
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may be inadequate, in order to discard it afterwards, it may be, for 
something not more desirable. 

There is a danger in an existence too easy-going and prosperous 
of losing hold on the finer stronger aspirations, on the virtues of 
sobriety and temperance in the widest sense; a danger of being 
gradually overlaid by an abundance of detail and ornament, in every 
order a sign of decadence. In the noble nature, on the other hand, 
which succeeds in governing its fate instead of being governed with 
it, in keeping hold of the ideal in the face of poverty, the finer 
stronger virtues are more likely to be engendered, than in the case 
of the prosperous who hold on their satisfied way in an existence 
subject to the continued encroachment of self-indulgence both of 
the body and of the spirit. 

I am not pausing to discuss here the desirability that the 
affluent should employ part of their means in a way which appears 
to most people so obviously ‘right,’ according to the received 
doctrines of altruism, that it is needless to spend time in discussing 
it. Iam not going to repeat a thought that occurs in so many wise 
and foolish forms to most human minds at either end of the social 
scale, that part of the means of the rich should be consecrated to 
helping those who deserve help, or even those who simply need it. 
In both cases I would say incidentally that it is always possible to 
find out whether they do either one or the other, though this means 
a great deal more trouble than enunciating a general reluctance to 
‘pauperise.’ It may sometimes be allowable to act for the legiti- 
mate advantage of the individual on lines which would not be prac- 
ticable if applied to the community. But the welfare of the two 
appear at first sight so inextricably interwined, that it is no doubt 
more easy to say that the one must not be attempted for fear of 
endangering the other, than carefully and patiently to disentangle, 
for a given contingency, the threads that bind them together; and 
take the considerable trouble that it means to arrive at distinguishing. 

And as for the really, absolutely poor, those in whom every 
generous impulse, every offer of help, every contribution towards 
the needs of another means, as the French say, paying with their 
person, depriving themselves of what they have to give to some 
one else, sitting up themselves at night by a neighbour’s sick bed 
and thus practically taking their share of another’s trouble,—I would 
almost go so far as to say that such an attitude of mind engenders 
certain high virtues which are practically unknown among those 
who, under similar circumstances, simply draw out their purse, or 
write a letter... and send somebody else. It is probably unavoidable. 
These acts of daily heroism and self-sacrifice, accomplished as a matter 
of course at the cost of personal fatigue, suffering, and privation, are 
things that cannot be learnt in theory, and are likely to be practised 
but very exceptionally by those who can exercise them by proxy. Is 
it true, then, after all—can it be ?—that there is a high level of 
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moral achievement which it may be difficult for the rich to attain ? 
certain qualities, and those of the finest kind, which are bound to lie 
dormant, if circumstances do not call them forth? If so, let us seek 
for the remedy in the right place. Thrift is not the virtue we need 
here. It is not so simple as that. What is needed is to make a 
vigorous stand against the action of surroundings and circumstances, 
lest we should fall a helpless prey to them : to keep alive by constant 
effort the conviction that it is necessary to resist them. But it is 
possible that those whose lives are sunny and prosperous may mistake 
the content and satisfaction they feel for a condition of moral excel- 
lence in which watchfulness is not so much needed. Plato tells us 
that it is difficult to be cheerful when you are old and poor: and 
we may presume, therefore, that it is not difficult when you are old 
and rich. But even granting that that is so, which it certainly is 
not invariably—otherwise we should have a whole class of cheerful 
old rich whose existence would be of the greatest gain to the com- 
munity—that is not the highest form of excellence. That is the 
sort of well-being that comes from repletion ; you have had your fill 
of the good things of life, and can sit down well content. It is not 
philosophical and spiritual calm, arrived at by effort and aspiration. 
The obvious and disheartening condition of the people who have had 
enough is that they do not want more; and therefore do not try to 
attain it. This it is, that may stop the strenuous impulse, both of a 
moral and mental kind ; for the intelligence, as well as the character, 
may mistake the satisfactory development arrived at by helpful 
circumstance, for natural endowment. But still this condition, this 
kind of ‘ goodness,’ which is what, on the whole, the most favourably 
situated average human being may hope to attain, is of the kind 
which is the second best. For, after admitting the value of money 
in procuring the possession, or even in eking out the perception, of 
the really good things in this world, we must recognise that these are 
still but joys of the second order. The chosen know something else. 
There are, happily, some left in the world, who, having but little 
means, do not care about having more, all their desires and their 
possibilities being divinely absorbed in the possession of some great 
and glorious gift—or even, failing the gift, the contemplation and 
pursuit of some lofty ideal. 

The glowing spark of endeavour strenuously kept alive by 
ceaseless effort until it is fanned into an unquenchable flame; the 
passionate concentration of purpose in the facing of privation; the 
unconscious effort at readjustment that may inspire the genius in 
his need with a fury of purpose to poise his balance with destiny 
more evenly,—all this, in its fulness, is inconsistent with riches. 
There is something in the fact of the luxurious, cushioned existence, 
flooded without any personal effort with light and warmth, which 
seems in some terrible way to put out for ever the flame from 
within, or at best to prevent it from burning with more than a pale 
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flicker. The mere fact of the possession of ample means is likely to 
induce a greater variety of surroundings, of occupation, of inter- 
course, and must break in on the determination to achieve the 
single-minded purpose, kept before the eyes of him who has 
nothing else to look upon. The wealthy man may be a patron 
of the arts, a connoisseur, an amateur; he may be supported by a 
deluding inward consciousness that had things been otherwise he 
might still have conquered fame and opulence for himself. It is 
better that it should be so. Or rather, I would say, that since it is 
inevitable that it should be so, let him think that it is better. For 
it is not given to us, happily, to determine in which layer of the 
social strata we should like our lives to be cast—whether with those 
who have more, or have less, or with those who are between, in that 
middle state which poets and thinkers have assured us is the golden, 
the happy state of all. Shall we dare, in the face of their utterances, 
to hint that it is not? and yet ... why is it golden? why is it 
happiest ? because, presumably, it is the state which makes for a 
selfish well-being without responsibility as without incentive? Let 
us say boldly that the mind that can dare, endure, attempt, would 
never choose to be ‘ seated in the mean’ if it could have something 
else. The highest achievement is not being content with that seat, 
the highest striving is not compatible with it. No! in my heart I 
believe that mediocrity is not golden. It is leaden—it weighs down 
aspiration, it hinders accomplishment, it deadens hope: it lacks 
alike the spur of poverty and the encouragement of wealth, it 
stagnates, instead of battling or rushing. There lies the danger of 
the middle course, different, it may be, from that which menaces 
either riches or poverty, but danger still. 

But, since these different strata are governed by different condi- 
tions, and, as applied to detail, different standards; since for some 
who are within the iron grasp of necessity the alternatives are few, 
and for others for whom proclivity and not necessity may decide, 
more numerous ; since all alternatives make demands on character 
and aptitudes, and since those, therefore, who have many alternatives 
have a more searching test applied to them than those who have 
fewer, it would be inestimably helpful to us all if we might have a 
code of life varied in detail according to different circumstances. 
Such a code would be more pliable, more practicable, more possible 
than the crude inelastic rule intended for one section of society only, 
by which all the others, nevertheless, attempt to grope their way. 
It would be possible for us to face, once for all, the fact that we are 
not necessarily wicked if we are rich, nor good if we are poor; and 
that it is not by trying to adopt the methods of dealing with money 
that are desirable in the poor that the rich will remove the tradi- 
tional stain attaching to their condition. 

FLORENCE BELL. 





GROWING BUREAUCRACY 
AND PARLIAMENTARY DECLINE 


For many years there has been an unintermittent controversy as to 
the suffrage for women. One branch of the subject, as it seems to 
me, has been adequately, perhaps more than adequately discussed— 
the advantages of many kinds which the vote would bring to women 
and the evidence its use would afford of their intellectual equality 
with men. The discussion has shown how women, like all other 
groups of our day in every rank and degree, have been affected by 
the bewildering growth of modern individualism. We seem still, do 
what we may, to be our own centre and circumference : full of self- 
analysis, very sensitive as to our wrongs and virtues, our disabilities 
and desires. Not that we women are alone in this development : 
we are but taking a giant’s share in a universal change, so insidious 
and so comprehensive that we are scarcely able to perceive it in our- 
selves or others, or believe that we were ever different from what we 
now are. It needs a journey into another century or another climate 
to make us realise the full extent of the modern individualism. 

The discussion, however, of our wrongs and our capabilities is 
so well worn, the arguments now grown by constant use so trite, 
that it is difficult to waken fresh thought in this direction. There 
is the argument of Justice—that Shadow which all mankind is 
pursuing, which none has ever reached, from the Substance of which 
we should still be very far away even when the vote had been 
thrown into our lap. There is the argument of Respect—that more 
honour will come our way when the decoration of the ballot paper is 
hung round our necks, and that the magic of an outward and visible 
sign will work the miracle of bringing to us a credit and esteem 
which we are, at least so women seem to confess, unable to win 
without it. I have always doubted whether this external magic 
would make much difference, and whether women would not as 
before take rank in their various circles simply by merit and capacity. 
Indeed, I feel sure that the credit of a whole class will generally be 
found to depend on the credit of its representative leaders, of what I 
may call its aristocracy of brain or character; and that a woman 
who had won a place as a really distinguished authority in any of 
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the higher questions with which politics are concerned, would have 
conferred more public esteem on the whole body than the vote will 
ever do. Let me give a single instance of what I mean. There has 
been nothing in my memory, till this war, that roused women to the 
same degree as the question of Home Rule—women I knew who had 
never troubled about any public question before flung themselves 
with a paroxysm of zeal into one camp or the other, made Primrose 
Lodges and Liberal Leagues, and discovered the joys of public life. 
There has been, so far as I know, not one serious thinker or writer 
among them all on the subject of Land, Emigration, Taxation, 
or a Catholic University. They have contributed nothing to the 
controversy except heat. When it ceased to be a matter of public 
talk they let it alone with careless cynicism. Their business has 
been merely to register existing public sentiment on one side or the 
other; nor was one found to stand aside from party, to carry into 
this great political problem independent research and observation, to 
ignore the prejudices, and add to the science of government in this 
kingdom. The magazines are open to them, the press, and the 
platform ; all the most powerful means of guiding public opinion ; 
the most powerful, too, of winning respect for the whole class. I can 
imagine an enemy saying—Is it any use to add the vote, except 
indeed as the public function which can be discharged with the 
greatest ease, the least intelligence, and perhaps the most inconsider- 
able results? Does the credit and reputation of women lie here? 

There is another argument I might call the argument of 
Respectability—a morbid anxiety for uniformity, sprung I imagine 
from a sort of overgrown modesty and self-distrust in women. It is 
possible, indeed I think certain, that what is most needed in us for 
the service of the State is divergence, not similarity. But many of 
us, passing by all questions of where it is we really want to go, only 
feel safe if we can get into the common vulgar track, beaten plain 
by the whole crowd of ordinary people. The broad road with the 
wide gate, ‘and many there be that go in thereat,’ they judge the 
most honourable and reputable way to be seen in. By a generosity 
I cannot share, and a fear which I cannot yield to, they assume that 
the big crowd is necessarily in the right however their course may 
be tending, and that if women take another, and at first more 
solitary path, it must needs be a sign they are ‘Helots.’ I would 
wish them a loftier pride, a graver self-respect, a firmer spirit, and 
more intellectual originality. 

All these considerations of justice and respect and respectability, 
however, seem to me after a certain time unsatisfactory subjects for 
prolonged discussion. Such considerations are what I may call 
‘impressionist’; they are out of the range of reasoning or demon- 
stration ; seen by each person through his own emotional atmosphere ; 
a matter of taste and fancy, round which all the talk and discussion 
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in the world! may fret and fume quite innocuously, making no more 
impression than a thunderstorm on a glass ball. 

Plain ahd common as it may seem, might we not sometimes turn 
to reflections of a definite kind: to prosaic matters of fact which can 
be more usefully subjected to tne vigour and heat that healthy- 
minded people carry into controversial wars ? 

I presume we are all agreed that our first object, clear and 
unadulterated, is not to obtain a ticket of honour for ourselves, 
but to discover our true and reasonable service to the State. For 
that we must have an exact idea of what the State at any given 
time most needs. Let us, therefore, appreciate at its true value 
the vote we wish to acquire. Briefly, my argument against — 
seeking the suffrage is that political power is shifting its basis, that 
we are in the midst of a transition of which we cannot plainly see 
the issue, and in a situation at once so obscure and so critical that it 
is as unprofitable as it is unwise to put further pressure on a Con- 
stitution: already greatly strained; failing, as Lord Salisbury 
repeatedly tells us, to-do its work. In form, the political system 
remains as it.was: in essence, it is becoming very different. Its 
value has. declined; its credit is impaired; and circumstances of 
a new and unforeseen order have broken its strength and dimmed its 
glory. . 

Is it possible, then, that women are flocking in when the fair is 
over, and wasting worry and substance in buying no more than a 
poor remainder of the day’s business? There is the more ground for 
circumspection after the experience of the last generation, when for 
the Education question there was the same activity the day after the 
fair. This .country was then in intellectual matters at a dividing 
of the ways. Old.systems of education were being discredited. 
England was .proverbially behind other peoples. There were great 
difficulties in the way of men reformers, tied up by traditions and 
endowments. But women were absolutely free. They might, 
supported as. they were by the most intelligent men in England, have 
made experiments in a new path, with the experience of all Europe 
to assist them. It would have meant more intellectual labour, and 
for a time less credit and renown. They chose rather to throw them- 
selves on the dull old beaten track, for the sake of proving they could 
walk in it as well as the men. I do not deny that they have won 
credit in the conventional path they preferred, but a noble oppor- 
tunity was lost of developing the highest form of intellectual life, of 
rendering original and conspicuous service to the State, and laying 
the people of this country under deep obligations to women. We 
see the result of the whole business now when the question arises as 
to the form of a University in London, to be the centre of the higher 
intellectual life of this mighty Empire, the expression of its loftiest 
intelligence. What influence have women had on the higher policy 
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of this, the gravest and noblest of all problems? what counsels 
have they been able to offer? what has been their ideal? what 
have they wished the university to be? has there been any body of 
opinion among women to be considered—except, indeed, on the point 
that if any privileges can be got out of the new scheme women must 
share in them? Such a situation is almost inconceivable. Its 
significance cannot be exaggerated. 

This sorrowful and humiliating experience is enough to show 
the grave disadvantages of jumping on the wheel of life, not on its 
ascending side, but as it takes the downward turn. I ask myself 
what reason we have to fear that woman may snatch the vote at a 
moment unfortunate for themselves, and of complete indifference to 
the country ? 

For amid the great changes to which all institutions are subject, 
never was there such a transformation scene as we may now see 
passing under our own eyes in the uses of Parliament and the value 
of the suffrage. Forty years ago Disraeli showed the Commons their 
loosening hold on Government: ‘So you extend the franchise again, 
and you may go to manhood or universal suffrage, but you will not 
advance your case. You will have a Parliament then that will en- 
tirely lose its command over the Executive, and it will meet wit 
less consideration and possess less influence.’ He foresaw a House 
emptied of authority, lying open to a ‘ horde of obscure and selfish 
mediocrities, incapable of anything but mischief.’ 

Consider for a moment the conditions under which the voting 
system made its great reputation in England. We had a country 
of very limited extent, perfectly homogeneous in character, no great 
diversity of occupations, an insular people who in eight hundred 
years of uninterrupted family life had got to settle down comfortably 
together. There were no railways, no public meetings, no daily 
press to speak of ; public opinion was declared by the directions con- 
stituents gave to their members. The delegates of the people had 
nothing to manage but home affairs—it was a government of the 
English counties. An independent company ruled India: colonies 
of English settlers were left pretty much to follow their own way after 
the disastrous experiment of governing America. Ireland was the one 
dependency which Parliament undertook to rule, and its incompetence 
to deal with outside affairs was proved in a tragedy of error and ruin 
unparalleled in the whole history of civilised peoples. I repeat, the 
parliamentary government of England, so far as it was successful, was 
a government of the English counties. 

A system so successful in England was copied over half the world, 
and with this century began a new career under strange and unfore- 
seen conditions. We have all heard of the unexpected problems 
raised in America by the mere effect of vast extents of territory 

and huge masses of people, and that continent has taught us to what 
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noisy helplessness voters in over-large constituencies may be brought. 
In European countries the representative system is confronted 
with another difficulty—where opposed races fight their interminable 
duels, and by solid and immovable conviction steadily vote against 
one another, with lamentable waste of power and no appreciable 
result. The suffrage, as we in these islands have already demonstrated, 
is not a system by which it is possible to solve complicated racial 
problems. 

Neither of these problems, we may gay, seriously touches England. 
Our island is no bigger and our races no more mixed than before. 
But remember that our race difficulties have not diminished. Observe 
also that our constituencies are growing vastly bigger; while every 
increase in size diminishes the value of discussion, and tends, in the 
experience of all practical men, to bring both arguments and con- 
clusions down to the level of the lowest intellectual group in each 
assembly. 

However, if we can still feel perfect confidence on these two 
grounds, in which we share the difficulties of other nations, 
consider the yet more formidable problem of our own which has 
arisen in the course of this generation. When the Queen came tothe 
throne we had an empire of seven millions of square miles and over 
250 millions of people. We have now an empire of twelve millions 
or so of miles and 400 millions of people. Our colonies were once 
English. The vast majority of the new subject races we have now 
annexed are cf alien blood. We were once an insular Power: we 
have now created a huge land frontier touching the dominions of 
every European State. It is evident that the government which 
served the English counties is not a fit government for a British 
Empire of this sort. So clear is the fact that it is fast transforming 
the whole position of Parliament and the uses of representation. 
Parliament, overburdened, consciously ignorant, wholly unfitted for 
imperial government, is quietly handing over its responsibilities to 
the various bureaux and the two front benches, and scarcely covers 
its gradual extinction of responsibility by a few swelling phrases. 
Every ten years sees something more withdrawn from its control. 
India is taken from it. Foreign affairs are taken from it. West 
Africa was withdrawn from it last year. South Africa, if we may 
trust some very significant statements, is fast being withdrawn. All 
the English colonies have been withdrawn in the course of this 
reign. Not only so, but observe that both Houses of Parliament 
have abandoned legislation. The last attempt to carry any serious 
reform by Act of Parliament was the Education Act of 1892, and 
the experience will probably never be repeated ; since then a few 
tentative, cautious Bills, very short, very obscure, for fear of adding 
a word where every word is disputed, are all that a government, 
whatever be its majority, can venture on; while private Bills are 
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ended. The yearly books which embody the laws of 
Parliament have shrunk from substantial volumes to unconsidered 
pamphlets; and the bureaux, who know their business, administer as 
best they can by ingenuity and dexterous management, above all 
things avoiding the need of fresh legislation. The government of 
England, in fact, is being transformed from a parliamentary to a 
bureaucratic government. No wonder that parties are disorganised, 
traditions overthrown, and men bewildered under the influence of 
this tremendous change. The Mother of Parliaments in her old 
age is very seriously disturbed. The indifference of the country to 
her . proceedings is complete; and for some years no one has cared 
what she said so long as she was obedient to the bureaux. 

One useful function the Houses of Parliament will still perform, 
as Assemblies for asking questions. A great constitutional lawyer, 
Mr.. Butt, warned the House of Commons a quarter of a century 
ago of what was coming. Parliament, he said, was abandoning 
all-its other functions, but still remained the Grand Inquest of the 
nation ; and Disraeli at once seized on this statement as the ex- 
pression of the real truth. Remember, however, that to help in this 
very great work of turning public opinion on the obscure and gloomy 
offices of the bureaux it is not necessary to havea vote. All that 
is necessary is to have knowledge, convictions, and intelligence. 

It is during this astounding decline in the position of Parliament 
that the agitation of women to have a vote for its members has 
reached its greatest height. You will say, perhaps, that women 
will by their zeal restore Parliament to its original authority and 
distinction: To do that you will have to roll back the tide of 
history ; you must cut off the Empire and brave that terrifying 
nickname of ‘ Little Englanders ;’ you must diminish the population 
by many millions; you must get back to a more sober England than 
than we now know ; cut off the sources of a wealth more excessive 
the world has ever seen before ; reduce the enormous leisured class 
and bring it again under the discipline of work, even of poverty ; 
check ‘the extravagant individualism of the time, and its hysterical 
emotions—in a word, women, who of all classes are the very embodi- 
ment of the Zeitgeist, have got to put the Zeitgeist down and 
trample it under their feet. It is a miracle I do not expect. 

You will argue, however, that social and labour questions 
remain to Parliament, and that in these you can take your part 
and teach the Commons to benefit England if they cannot rule the 
Empire. 

We may leave aside for the moment the vexed question of the 
effect of legislation on labour as distinguished from the natural 
growth of wealth, the work of trade unions, and public opinion ; 
above all, the rise of good leaders—for the slaves of Bristol traders 
were not freed, nor prisoners cared for, nor factory children protected, 
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because they had votes, but because there were great men in 
England. But, setting aside all controversial matter, it is plain 
that the labour problems of the future will be little affected 
by home legislation of the old kind. Here, too, we find a tide 
setting in that not even all the zeal of women can turn back. 
New competition has started, and the future trade of this country 
will depend on the movements of foreign countries; on the 
appearance of America as a world power, no longer satisfied with her 
home market; on the extraordinary advance of Germany; on the 
flooding of Europe, through Russian railways, with the products of 
labour from the thrifty and industrious peoples of the far East. 
Labour questions of such dimensions will be no more subject to the 
House of Commons than the cataclysms of Nature; the critica} 
business of negotiation will be withdrawn from Parliament by the 
Foreign Office, while practical administration must be given over, as 
a Factory Bill now before the country very clearly shows, to the 
several home offices, and to local bodies, leaving to the House of 
Commons little more than the function of asking questions. 

Now in this novel situation there is danger lest an industrious 
and fanatical attention to detail, to the mere machinery of polities, 
may wreck women as it has wrecked the Liberal party. Women, 
too, might suffer the same grievous entanglement as has befallen the 
House of Commons—a House from which great affairs have been 
withdrawn, and which has learned the habit it never dared to affeet 
in its really powerful days, of playing with words and not regarding 
things. A word can make a great show in academic debate. When 
people are merely talking, jury is a good word, even if it means a 
packed jury; habeas corpus a good word, even if wrapped round 
with a Coercion Act; representation a good word, even when it 
means territories jerrymandered, inconvenient voters suppressed, and 
irresponsible governments ; the vote a good word, even if all power 
is withdrawn from the voter. But in times of serious living it is not 
the word but the thing, the fact, that matters. Let us women 
have done with shibboleths and get hold of truth. Never was there 
a time in which England so much needed plain, honest people, 
taking no pleasure in empty watchwords and conventional phrases, 
but ready to make an instructed and brave use of intelligence ; 
people not caught up in the machine, or tied up in parties, but free 
in judgment and in reason. 

In so difficult a crisis it is impossible to speak with dogmatic 
certainty. But if our desire is to do honourable service to the State, 
not to get a tribute of recognition for ourselves, I think we had 
better keep away from the ballot boxes. If we cannot get prestige 
elsewhere, believe me we shall never get it there. If we want to 
do useful practical work under the new conditions of English life, 
we must go to the local bodies of all kinds. If we have ambition 
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to do the highest work of all, we must realise that the chief need 
of this country at present is not voters, but a public opinion more 
instructed, more sensitive, and more free; intelligent enough to 
keep watch on the as yet crude methods of the bureaux. We have 
come to a point in which the creating of scientific opinion is far 
more important than adding to the number of ordinary voters. Men 
and women are wanted who will resist the modern tendency to 
hysterical emotionalism in public matters; who will give their 
leisure to developing new forces of knowledge, reason, and judg- 
ment ; and who, by scientific study and a just understanding of the 
conditions of the Empire in which they boast to have their pride, 
will show themselves capable of great affairs, help to remedy the 
chief errors of their country, and abate all sufferings of its subject 
peoples. If we neglect such work as lies ready to our hand, how 
can wecertainly know that the Vote will turn our Hearts and inflame 
our Intelligence ? 
ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS IN AMERICA 


fn the month of June of the present summer, the Palais de la- 
Femme in Paris will be alive with congresses of women, philan- 
thropic, educational, religious, scientific and commercial. Through 
an unfortunate accident, this Salle des Conférences is, at the last 
moment, deprived of the assistance of one of the most important 
and unique associations of the present century, ‘The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of the United States,’ with sub- 
federations in thirty States, 1,200 individual clubs, a membership 
of 150,000 and honorary members from London, Glasgow, Cambridge, 
Montreal, Paris, Havre, Berlin; Brussels, Cairo, Moscow, Austria 
and Roumania. Arrangements have for many weeks been completed, 
4 full programme has been drawn up, and representative guests have 
been invited. At first the session was to take place in September, 
and later, to suit other interests, the date was changed to the 28th 
and 29th of June, with a grand banquet on the- 30th. Since that, 
however, the Executive in Paris has been obliged to'request a session 
as early as the 18th. This date conflicts with the regular Biennial 
Conference of the Clubs in Milwaukee on the 4th to the 9th of June. 
As Madame Pegard in Paris finds it impossible to give an audience 
dater than the 18th, and as the Biennial is an immovable feast, the 
Federation has most reluctantly, and with universal regret, been 
compelled to abandon the Paris meeting. 

This representation of women is in its origin and development 
no less wonderful than in its aims and achievements. Though not 
the first to initiate the movement of women towards club life, the 
United States has shot far ahead of other nations in organisation 
and work. While their sisters in Britain enjoy their club in their 
own way, as a restful luncheon or tea-room, warmed up by an 
occasional lecture or discussion on a public question, its membership 
well fenced by society barriers, American women regard theirs as 
beehives of educational, scientific and commercial activity. The 
elements of tradition and climate, always powerful in the formation 
of character, are particularly so under the stimulus of new influences 
in fresh surroundings. The American woman is not fettered by 
past centuries. She is braced by a bright and invigorating 
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climate. She has long given up the theory of being a competitor 
with her brother. She is his associate, his compeer. The men, 
with a chivalrous, almost Quixotic gallantry, have set her upon a 
pedestal, and maintain the idolatry. Little wonder if she thinks a 
lot of herself. Her success in the Woman’s Department of the 
Chicago World’s Fair was what she herself calls an ‘ eye-opener’ to 
the universe, and she forthwith re-invested that capital to enormous 
advantage. What that success amounted to at the time the world 
hardly realised, and has now almost forgotten. It was nothing 
revolutionary, nothing subversive of the old order of things. It was 
the concentration of organisation, administration, and sustained 
courage. It was a revelation of wide tolerance, broad horizon, and 
the unexampled belief which women have in each other. It was 
a surprise to the world, and all the more so that it was achieved 
by no special prophet from the wilderness, by no peculiar messenger 
from heaven. It was conceived, initiated, undertaken and carried 
through by essentially womanly women. It was an expression of 
very womanly sentiment. The best workers in that wonderful 
department were the best type of womanhood—the mothers, the 
home-makers, the housekeepers of the country. And the American 
women are a nation of housekeepers. To be a success, a cook-book, 
a new sauce, an improved range, a prepared food or a pointer in 
washing machines must be endorsed by them. The Quaker Oats, of 
American manufacture, has seriously poached upon the preserves of 
the Land of Cakes itself. A New England kitchen has become 
a proverb. There are more magazines published in the United 
States on purely domestic affairs in one month than in the rest of 
the world in twelve. They have coined a new term, ‘ Household 
Economies,’ and created a new faculty in their colleges, that of 
‘ Domestic Science.’ 

In this day of ‘Trusts,’ in the very home of the ‘ Combine,’ the 
American woman does not shrink from running her own little show 
single-handed. In her husband's office an invoice is an invoice, a 
spade is a spade. The ‘hands’ work because their work tells. It 
leads to promotion. From Log Cabin to White House is the funda- 
mental principle of business life. The business is divided into 
departments. Each department has its responsible head. The 
American woman comes down to breakfast to cope with a score of 
distinct departments, with no head but her own. Purchasing, 
cooking, cleaning, handling of servants, society matters, the health 
and education of her household all await her sole and responsible 
attention. For her there is no ‘sub.’ Her business has no partner. 
In her husband’s office the message boy becomes the clerk, the clerk 
the manager, the manager the partner. In her household from 
January to December, from start to finish, she lives under the 
nineteenth-century dictatorship of homesick young women from 
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foreign countries, spinsters and widows who must ‘support,’ them- 
selves, and (worse than widows) wives who have to turn out to 
support invalid, unemployed, or improvident husbands. A little 
ready cash, a stock of gloves and ribbons, is what they want to tide 
over the sandbanks until matrimony is reached. To commence, this 
apprentice to housekeeping rules over the household as first-class 
cook. For a change she ‘sews out.’ Then the housemaid is her 
envy, until she fancies the small retail shop or the departmental 
store, and finally finishes up a full-fledged stenographer. 

There is plenty of the Log Hut about it, but little of the White 
House. The American woman with a courageous smile lives through 
it all. The cook’s fire may not take. The snow may block up the © 
milkman. The breakfast rolls may not ‘rise.’ ‘ Please, ma’am, the 
ashman has made off with the ash-barrel and the clothes line is 
twisted in the wind.’ Johnnie has a toothache. Gertie’s rubbers 
leak. Father’s gloves are mislaid. The housemaid with a bilious 
headache lies down. Her children’s dinner is late. The hall-door 
bell rings while the housemaid is but dressing. Callers begin at 
three and keep it up briskly till six. The pantry pipes are choked. 
The gas escapes, and the electric switch is broken. Freddie must be 
sent to his dance class. The bedroom windows are left open too late. 
Lessons for next day come on the tapis, and one patient little head 
is responsible for all. Never mind, she will drag the whole affair to 
the seaside in June and call it her holiday. 

Nevertheless those are the women, with a life absorbing, compli- 
cated and pressing, day in and day out, who did what was achieved 
at Chicago, and who composed the 150,000 who arranged for their 
representation in Paris. Little wonder that the old-fashioned Dorcas 
or an annual subscription for the distant heathen has had its day 
and ceased to be, and that there is a universal movement towards 
something which may relieve the monotony, refresh and stimulate, 
give rest not from idleness but from change. If it be true that the 
American woman knows little rest, it is also true that she has been 
the first to make a science of her recreation, the first to recognise 
the Delsartean Philosophy of Repose, to establish entire colleges 
devoted to its culture, to seek in her clubs the change which should 
bring her recreation from this household thraldom. 

The movement is peculiar to her continent, and, as has been said, 
is stimulated by the climate in which she lives, and by her traditions, 
or rather by her want of them. To her her club is just her club. 
She enjoys its privileges, its stimulus, in town and country. Wish- 
ing others to share the pleasure, her next endeavour is towards club 
extension, the spread of the movement. Recognising the benefit of 
club methods and co-operation, her clubs ‘ federate’ State by State, 
and eventually the whole resolves itself into a General Federation 
with a representative meeting once in two years. Social enjoyment, 
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philanthropy, self-improvement, a love of study, a spirit of usefulness, 
a broader horizon, intellectual activity, are very dear to her. She is 
not afraid to measure herself with her neighbour—to admit that the 
self-restraint and forbearance of club contact is necessary to equip 
her fully for the good comradeship of life. At first small, simple, 
timid and local, these clubs have inherent original strength. Their 
growth is rapid, and their influence increases with their importance. 
Individual character in members and in clubs is fostered. An end- 
less vista of enjoyment from study, usefulness and activity is opened 
up. The desire for fuller life is stirred and gratified, and this fuller 
life, having its origin in deeply seated womanliness, is applied to the 
sphere of woman. So great has been the cumulative stimulus of 
this club movement that two pronounced tendencies have already 
shown themselves: towards working from the theoretical into the 
conspicuously practical affairs of life, and towards subdivision (the 
Department Club) and re-concentration (States Federation). 

In philanthropy, the desire to promote the best interests of 
their fellow-women was directed to the best methods of achieving 
that end. A mutual bond was created between women of leisure 
and women of labour, the former finding their pleasure in securing 
for the latter lunch, reading and rest rooms, with social opportunities, 
hitherto undreamt of. In education, the pure enjoyment of intel- 
lectual contact, of systematic reading and study, of an interest in 
current events, of the discussion of special authors and special 
writings, of a specific preparation for intelligent travel, of an artistic 
and social atmosphere, quickly assumed a bent towards individual 
research, the principles of education, the extension of University 
privileges, the establishment of fellowships in colleges, and of public 
and private libraries. In domestic science mothers’ clubs could not 
long content themselves with scientific food and cookery, dress, home 
hygiene, nursing, sewing, laundry-work and the economies of general 
household arts. Home-making is raised to a science. The pro- 
fessions and trades which affect the home and the conditions of 
domestic life were examined. Child study was introduced, followed 
by all its problems of school laws, architecture, plans, lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation, hours, studies, recess, play, playgrounds and vaca- 
tions. ¥ Co-operation with teachers’ associations is devoted to secure 
industrial manual training for children, and art in school houses—in 
short, the application of philosophy, art and science to the home. 

A very large proportion of the clubs of American women have 
developed a special interest in municipal matters, and in the reform 
of municipal legislation bearing upon women and children. Their 
platform is good citizenship, education on municipal questions, the 
duty of promoting civic interests, and the adoption of more uniform 
and {effective methods to influence legislation. These women 
acquaint themselves with existing economic conditions. They invite 
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expert and practical workers to lecture to them. Already they have 
secured better factory laws, female inspectors in factories that employ 
women and children, police matrons in women’s jails, a large 
measure of tenement-house reform, and improvement of public parks 
and playgrounds; in addition much has been done to raise the 
general standard, to remedy abuses and to relieve the hardships of 
industrial life. 

The industrial enthusiasm, almost amounting to a mania, in the 
United States has created an enormous number of clubs with plat- 
forms adapted to their specific clients. This activity, especially 
among women and children, is a surprise to those who first meet it. 
It is breathed with the air. Self-reliance is packed into every © 
household pie. Independence is the watchword of the Constitution. 
The self-made man is the hero of the day. He is more spoken of, 
written about, lectured upon than any other commercial commodity 
in a very commercial country. The peculiar success of the million- 
aire supplies the best spice to a press which prides itself on its 
spiciness. From Log Cabin to White House is the only journey in 
the United States for which there is no return ticket. Every 
Yankee boy sets out deliberately with the determination of buying the 
ticket. It is an infectious thing. His sisters won’t be left at home. 
Free from old-world traditions, ‘hey reverse the old order. It is no 
shame to work. It is ashame to be idle. The United States is the 
working woman’s country. The American woman has made this the 
Woman's Day and Woman’s Century. Even an occasional hothouse 
growth in the shape of a publisher, an estate agent, a stockbroker, a 
doctor, -a lawyer, a preacher, and a mayor crops up. In some 
quarters it is believed that the high-water mark has been reached, 
and that the tide shows a decided tendency to turn. In railways, 
banks, Post Office and Government departments, and in many 
commercial houses, 8,000 women have been written off within the 
last three months and men put in their places. Still the numbers 
of nicely dressed, prettily mannered women who, in cities like New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Minneapolis, 
stream over the bridges, along the streets, in and out of ferries, up 
and down the elevated railways (the L. Roads), day in and day out, 
at 7 a.m. and back at 6, run away up among the millions; an in- 
dustrial activity not confined to young women, nor even to widows, 
but which is largely participated in by women who have husbands 
to support them, 

The average Américan woman impresses you with her distinct 
individuality, her complete self-satisfied and self-contained capacity. 
As you ‘size her up’ she is returning the compliment, but in a kindly 
patronising fashion. If you donot worship the Stars and Stripes, she 
will grant you absolution by performing your share as well as hers. 
Her clubs are an expression of herself. She measures them by no one 
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else. She sets out with an aim, and makes straight forit. She has her 
Emerson, her Hawthorne, her Holmes and her Lowell Club; her 
Shakespeare and Beethoven Circle ; her Conversational Literary Round 
Table, Literary Explorers, Woman’s Book Review, Fin de Siécle, 
Interrogation, Dilettante, Novelists, Authors, Daughters of Twentieth 
Century, Parlor Lecture, Friends in Council, Current Events, High 
School and College Almanac Clubs; her Old Maid’s Social and her 
Married Woman’s Reading Club. All that is easy. It may be 
accomplished anywhere, even without her breezy Prairies and 
inspiring Rockies. But you must, I believe, renounce something of 
inherited prejudice before you enrol as member of the What-to- 
Know Club, the Looking Forward, the Far and Near, the Tourists 
and Travellers, the Fortnightly Jaunts, the Domestic Science and 
Afternoon Cooking Clubs, or the Over the Tea-cup, Entre-nous, No 
Name, What’s in a Name, Parchment, Thimble, Pow-wow, Mustard 
Seed, Acorn, October, Sunshine, Child Culture, Great Expectations, 
Lend-a-hand, Rocking Chair, Peregrinators, or the Bachelor Maid’s 
Club; while you must go further and become acclimatised, almost 
naturalised, before you will understand special women’s clubs, for 
Physicians, Nurses, Artists and Tradespeople; the Park Memorial 
Free Association, the District Coloured Women’s League, the 
Women’s Board of Trade Association, Daughters of Ceres (for 
mothers, wives and daughters of farmers), the Business Woman’s 
Club, Professional Woman’s League, National Association of Woman 
Stenographers, Noon-Day Rest Club, Wage-earner’s Self-Culture 
Club (membership 5,000), Woman’s Parliament of Southern Californie, 
Women’s Aid Loan Association, Free-Bath and Sanitary League, 
Laundry Workers and Improvement Club, Woman’s Municipal 
League, Masters’ Assistants Club, and an out-and-out Woman’s 
Board of Trade. 

These organisations are the outgrowth of circumstances peculiar 
to the continent. Large numbers of them have working-women 
members, many of them exclusively so; while some have club 
auxiliaries of working-women with two sessions, one in the afternoon 
and the other in the evening, when the identical programme is 
repeated, both main and auxiliary working in perfect harmony. 
Most of them possess their own buildings. ll are self-supporting, 
self-governing, co-operative and voluntary. Large manufacturing 
and departmental corporations, employing many women, have their 
own club machinery, now a recognised factor in their industrial life. 
Most of them have set out with a specific sphere, which however they 
have quickly outgrown. As the horizon broadens our American 
sisters take up measure after measure, and by a sagacious utilisation 
of existing means, achieve pretty much what they undertake. In 
Cook County a group of clubs, with aims and platforms almost at 
variance with each other, the National Council of Jewish Women, 
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the Catholic Women’s National League, the Union of Liberal 
Religions, and the Clubs of Chicago and its Suburbs, have united, or 
federated, for the specific purpose of ‘furthering the interests of 
Cook County, public schools and county institutions, watching legis- 
lation for women and children, and caring for delinquent, dependent, 
and neglected children.’ All along the line we meet with the same 
broad tolerance and concentrated effort. Existing societies are 
stimulated. The duplication of measures and means is avoided. 
Sentiment is aroused. Public opinion is moulded. Be it a problem 
of crowded city, of isolated farm, or of distant mines, of flowers from 
the Sunny South, or of fruits from the Golden West, it is individually 
diagnosed, attacked with skill and solved. 

It is claimed by this organisation of 150,000 American women 
that they have systematised existing charities, taught school children 
civic duties, improved city streets and country roads, renovated town 
and village market-places, and promoted better tram facilities; that 
they have founded children’s penny savings banks, training schools, 
jubilee halls, libraries, reading rooms, gymnasiums, art galleries, 
Sunday afternoon concerts, and scholarships in American colleges 
and in European colleges for American women ; that they have erected 
historical monuments and public drinking fountains, planted trees in 
streets, and built music stands in public squares, and that they have 
secured for working girls tenement-house inspection, model lodging 
houses, holiday and convalescent homes, inexpensive lunch and rest 
rooms, club rooms, funds for aid in sickness, and legal counsel which, 
in 1896, was able to settle out of court 83 per cent. of cases. 

As a sample of a club whose membership is open to all, the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston may be quoted. 
It combines practical and educational work, both bearing directly on 
social economics, and is the centre of a very native social life. 
Started in 1877 and incorporated in 1880, it now owns a very hand- 
some building in an expensive street. Its ground floor is used as a 
woman’s exchange and lunch-room, the lunch being prepared by 
classes in housekeeping. On the next floor are the offices of the 
Union, parlours, reception rooms, reading rooms, and library. Class 
rooms and gymnasium, with lodgings for women, which bring high 
prices, occupy the floor above. An extensive educational work in all 
womanly arts is carried on. The cooking department does an outside 
trade to the extent of 11,000 dollars. In their housekeeping depart- 
ment, employers and employees study together the science of home- 
making, the course of which consists of four months and entitles the 
pupil to a diploma. 

The Woman’s Century Club, of Dayton, Ohio, is an illustration of 
another class, namely a club whose membership is limited to the 
employees of a large industrial corporation. It set out with 200 
members, and meets twice a month in a beautiful hall furnished by 
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the employers. The meeting lasts an hour, thirty minutes of which 
are given at the expense of the company. Once a month the mem- 
bers entertain their outside friends, when officers of the company and 
their wives grace the evenings. A musical and literary programme 
is enjoyed, which is followed by dancing and refreshments. Experi- 
ence has proved in this, and in all other similar clubs, that the 
mental and social relaxation is a distinct economic gain. 


MarGaReT Potson Murray (Montreal), 


Hon. Mem. General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION 
AND SOME NEGLECTED COLONIAL TIES 


In much that is written and spoken on the relations of England to © 
the Colonies is a paradox hard to explain. Every ambitious scheme for 
drawing them nearer finds favour ; every sign of good-will is magnified ; 
in words of bare civility is found evidence of affection ; and there is the 
disposition to hope almost for the impossible—to believe, at any rate, 
that difficulties arising from distance, growth of local interests, intro- 
duction of elements not English and often hostile to England, will 
be overcome by some form of federation not yet devised. And yet— 
strange contrast to this desire for union so strong as to make light of 
obstacles—things which might be done with ease to advance this 
object are not done; simple and feasible means of promoting the 
unity of the Empire are neglected ; and sometimes they are opposed 
by persons who are loud in professions of desire to strengthen the 
bonds between this country and the self-governing Colonies. It may 
seem waste of labour to add a few more to the many proposals 
intended to bring closer together all English-speaking races and the 
scattered members of the Empire; such, for example, as schemes for 
fiscal unions, for federal parliaments, and for arbitration treaties, The 
suggestions here made are of a different order from these ; less ambi- 
tious, less attractive, perhaps fraught with less good, but nothing vision- 
ary, and free from the difficulties in the way of many such schemes. 
To carry out the suggestions here outlined no elaborate machinery is 
required; they run counter to few prejudices and interests; they 
impose no restraint and make no calls on local patriotism ; and some 
of them are already in a fair way to be accomplished. The only 
serious obstacle is that inertia which checks the progress of every 
proposal to look beyond the exigencies and reward of the hour. 

The first condition of an Empire or Federation is a common 
citizenship. It is premature to speak of either when that element is 
wanting. It is wanting in the case of our Empire. The old mode 
of recruiting the body of citizens of a country by adoption, i.e. the 
feigning of a blood relationship when none existed, the admission 
into the tribe of strangers by reason of their being supposed to be 
the sons of true tribesmen, is abandoned; the modern substitute is 
naturalisation ; and it does not operate in the same way throughout 
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the Empire. There is no general naturalisation law for the whole of 
it. The Colonies make their own enactments with respect to 
naturalisation.' They have not been in all cases guided by English 
statutory rules. Some require three years’ residence, some more. 
Others leave the matter in the discretion of the Governor. For 
example, the New Zealand Act of 1880 and the Cape Colony Act of 
1883 make no period of residence obligatory. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment has expressly recognised the validity, within limits, of colonial 
legislation on this subject. ‘All laws, statutes, and ordinances 
which may be duly made by the legislature of every British posses- 
sion for imparting to any person the privileges, or any of the 
privileges, of naturalisation, to be enjoyed by such person within the 
limits of such possession, shall within such limits have the autho- 
rity of law, &e.’ (S. 16 of the Naturalisation Act, 1870). The con- 
sequences of the diversity of rules on this subject may be curious. 
A., born in Germany or France, may be within Cape Colony a 
British subject, while on the high seas or in England he is a German 
or Frenchman; B. may be a British citizen in New Zealand, but 
nowhere else. Though the incidents of alienship are not now so 
important as they once were, there are still some disabilities from it ; 
and foreign courts might not recognise colonial naturalisations.’ 
This diversity is a chill to sentiment; he who proudly says Civis 
Britannicus swum may find on consulting his lawyer that he is 
nothing of the kind. There are difficulties in the way of framing 
a scheme of naturalisation for the whole Empire. With us is 
required five years’ residence ; it is the policy of some colonies to 
be less stringent, and they will be reluctant to alter it. But it is 
conceivable that there should be an Imperial naturalisation ;* 
that residence here or in any of the colonies should count as part 


‘of the qualifying period of residence in all parts of the Empire ; 


and that a certificate of naturalisation given anywhere within the 
Empire should be so far valid in all parts of it. 

Some strong threads, not spun by legislatures, bind this country 
to most of the colonies; they might, I conceive, be strengthened and 
multiplied. One great fact is the substantial unity of the law of all 
English-speaking nations; unity not only within our Empire, but 
extending beyond its borders. We speak the same language, we 
read the same literature, and our institutions are the same in substance 
as those of America, The unity of our law with that of America 
is a bond which more than a century of separation has not broken, 
which at many points is as strong as it was when the United States 


 A’summary of the Colonial Enactments is to be found in Mr. Abbot’s Appendix 
to Report of Natwralisation Commission, p. 10. 

2 See in Jowrnal du Droit International Privé, 1883, p. 449, an article on 
‘ Naturalisation dans les Colonies Anglaises,’ 

* See article by Mr. L. de Hart on ‘ Nationality’ in last number of the Journal of 
Comparative Legislation. The subject is to be considered at the next Congress of the 
Chambers of Commerce of the Empire. 
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were colonies of England. The decisions of our courts are quoted in 
New York and in Philadelphia almost within a stone’s throw of Inde- 
pendence Hall. The influx of Germans and Italians into the States 
makes it impossible to speak of England as the mother country. These 
elements have not appreciably influenced the working law of the 
country. Next yearthe American Bar will celebrate ‘ John Marshall’s 
Day.’ Now, almost as much as when ‘the expounder of the Constitu- 
tion’ presided over the Supreme Court, it applies English law. The 
works of our poets and novelists have not,had a wider range of readers 
than the English Bills of Exchange Act or the Judicature Acts. Among 
the half-dozen of our authors who are household words in every 
English-speaking country, Blackstone is one; I believe that he is 
now read more by American than English lawyers. Next to Shake- 
speare and the Bible, no book in the English tongue has been more 
studied and oftener reprinted in America than the Commentaries. 
Plato could say, at a time when the Greek world was broken up into 
a number of city States: ‘ All the members of the Greek race are 
brethren and kinsmen to one another, but aliens and foreigners to 
the barbarian nations:’* among the Greeks there was a moral unity ; 
they had a common literature, common games, common oracles ; 
above all, they thought alike abouf duty and justice, and they had 
in consequence courts where questions were debated in much the same 
manner and decided according to the same principles. Some such 
unity now exists in our fragmentary Empire. Communities far 
distant have not only preserved but added to their stock of English 
legal ideas. All the questions which interest English lawyers come 
before Australian and American courts. All are decided in much 
the same way as with us. The same authorities are cited; and an 
important decision, such as Flood v. Allen, is discussed by lawyers 
in every State of the Union. 

If our law takes at any time a distinct trend in any one direction 
the same is pretty sure to be seen in the United States and our 
colonies.» Once our courts and legislatures were all in favour of the 


* Republic, v. 470. 

5 This remark must be taken with many reservations. Of late there has been a 
great number of laws intended to prevent monopolies, and to regulate trusis and 
industrial combinations. The Legislatures of the western and south-western States 
have struck out new lines. With such subjects as marriage and divorce they have 
dealt with a freedom unknown here. The following are some headings taken from 
the summary of legislation for the States of the Union in 1899. ‘ Incurable insanity, 
continuing two years, the person so suffering having been confined in an asylum half 
the time, made a cause fer divorce’ (North Dakota). ‘Confirmed habits of intoxica- 
tion from use of liquors, opium, or other drugs, a cause for divorce ’ (Maine). ‘ When 
husbands fail to support family, wife may serve nutice on keepers of saloons and 
gambling places, and may recover damages arising from failure to observe notice’ 
(Wyoming). In education there are many novel legislative experiments. For 
example, ‘ humane treatment of animals to be taught in all public schools, at least 
ten minutes every two weeks’ (Texas). See article by the Hon. Mr. Hill in a recent 
number of the North American Review. 
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sacredness of contract. That was long the dominant view in the 
United States; the principle is embodied in the Constitution. 
With us, as with most of the colonies, the present tendency is 
all the other way; and the same movement goes on in the 
United States, so far as the Constitution permits; in both countries 
legislation is taking the world back from the age of Contract to that 
of Status. The defects as well as the virtues of our law have been 
carried to these countries ; our love of form, which Ihering compares 
to that of the Romans ; the proneness to lose sight of the great ends 
of justice in squabbles and skirmishes over episodes; a super- 
stitious belief in cross-examination as an instrument of eliciting 
truth ; our technical rules of evidence ; our multiplicity of appeals ; 
and the insignificance of the results to the suitor when compared 
with the outlzy. In history is nothing similar, except the influence 
of the Roman Law, to the spread and durability of English Law. 

The growth of Statute Law conceals those resemblances. Some 
thirty parliaments and legislatures in the British Empire are busy 
passing laws on all conceivable subjects ; some forty to fifty legislatures 
:n the United States are doing the same; and it might appear to one 
who hastily looks at the Statute Book of any of our Australian 
Colonies or some of the States of the Union, as if the laws of the 
English-speaking races were going further and further apart. This 
is a mistake. Examine closely Statute Books; read text books or 
study Case Law, and it will be found that substantial identity 
remains, that the same legal conceptions are developed in much the 
same manner, and that a trial is much the same all the world over 
among English-speaking races, and that the differences are no greater 
than the accents of those who use our tongue. About 113 millions 
of people speak the English language, and they almost all administer 
justice in much the same manner. They have developed law along 
the same lines, and have adopted the same principles—publicity of 
procedure; separation of the provinces of Judge and Jury; rules 
intended to ensure the production of the best available evidence ; 
precise statement of issues; and, in short, the same conception of 
what a fair trial ought to be. 

English law was the first law of most of the colonies. They 
have retained it little impaired, largely because England has given 
them in statutes and decisions what in point of form and substance 
they wanted. They have done with the best of our statutes what 
they did with the best of our literature. It has been found more 
convenient to copy an English Act carefully drawn than to construct 
one of theirown. It is much to be doubted whether this similarity 
will be preserved unless we continue to offer them that which they 
cannot readily evolve for themselves; unless there are put within 
their reach measures relating to matters in which they are concerned, 
but constructed with more care and elaboration than the draftsmen 
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of the colonies can supply—in other words, unless we help them to 
a code. Nothing fantastic is here contemplated. That a Code of 
Laws governing all the chief relations of life—that a series of 
measures comparable in extent to those passed in recent years 
by Germany as aids to national unification—should be accepted 
by all English-speaking races, is probably out of the question. 
Perhaps it would be a misfortune; it might retard growth; as 
to such a comprehensive scheme it might be true fiat lex pereat 
vita. But in regard to some parts of law much has already 
been done; the question is how to complete an edifice half built. 
Codification is at present in this country in disrepute. It is spoken 
of as only possessed of technical importance and of interest 
chiefly to a few lawyers without business; an old and discredited 
patent medicine; a damnosa hereditas bequeathed by Bentham 
and Austin; the favourite nostrum of a few cranks. And if 
codification were intended to do what some of its advocates urge— 
if it were merely a project for making every man his own lawyer and 
for constructing a legal ready reckoner—it would be a matter of small 
moment; it would lead to disappointment. As I conceive codifica- 
tion, it is something very different—not an accidental or artificial 
process, but the natural evolution of law as order appears in the 
region belonging to it; the application of the scientific methods of 
the age to law; the necessary outcome of the multiplicity of legisla- 
tion in our time; the sign and symbol of unity of national life ;° 
the deliberate and perfected expression of the ideas of a people 
as to conduct. There is a stage in the evolution of law in 
which codes naturally come; if they do not, it is by reason of 
arrested development. As the religion of a nation at last takes 
definite form in a creed; as its literature flowers in drama and 
epic; so law working towards perfection shapes itself into a code. 
A common religion or mythology, or similarity of race, real or 
supported, has generally been the national tie. To-day among the 
strongest bonds are common ideas and traditions as to justice 
between man and man. Whether trade follows the flag is a little 
uncertain when one comes to look, closely into facts and figures, 

* I have only adverted to the influence of a code in creating a sense of national 
unity. Thisis an important factor. In Germany I have been struck of late by the effects, 
direct and indirect, of the Civil Code which Germany has at last obtained, and which 
may be as fruitful in consequences as the Napoleonic Code. It has been a juridical 
education to the German people. It has done much also to put an end to ‘par- 
ticularist’ ideas. It has done for Germany what her poets and philos: phers and 


statesmen failed to do. 

Professor Heinrich Dernburg, in the preface to his edition of the Btirgerliches 
Gesetzbuch, says : 

‘Wenn in der Neujahrsnacht 1900 die Glocken aller Arten im deutschen Reiche 
das kommende Jahrhundert einténen, verkiinden sie zugleich die Geburtsstunde 
eines neuen deutschen Rechts fiir das ganze deutsche Land. Hieran kniipft sich 
eine Umwandlung des rechtlichen Zustandes, wie sie Deutschland noch nicht 
erfahren hat.’ 
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But where English rules of Jaw are in operation, and where the English 
type of trial, with its securities for fair play, is adopted, trade is likely 
to flourish. Codification of the whole body of English Law may not 
be completed in the lifetime of any one now living. What is here 
proposed is that a well-defined part of law, as to which there are no 
local prejudices, and as to which much has already been done here 
and in our own colonies, should be reduced to order. Commercial 
law especially lends itself to the attempt. It is not necessary 
that a joint commission should prepare a work to be submitted 
simultaneously to the multitude of Parliaments of the Empire. 
It is enough to continue to do methodically and systematically 
what has hitherto been done casually and unsystematically. Let 
England cast into the form of a code this part of her law ; if the work 
be done, not as now, piecemeal, but according to a comprehensive 
plan, if it be spread over a long period and the measure be passed 
in instalments, such a code is pretty sure to be adopted with slight 
modifications in every country with a legal system like our own. 
About three years ago, in conjunction with Professor Dove Wilson, 
I submitted to the Agents-General of the Colonies a proposal for the 
codification of the Commercial Law of the Empire. In an interview 
which I had with them, I pointed out that, without concert, much 
had been done to bring about unity; that such laws as the Bills of 
Exchange Act or the Mercantile Law Amendment Act have been 
adopted in many colonies; that no prejudices barred the way; that 
important interest would be in favour of such a work; and that the 
time was opportune. The .Agents-General approved of the idea, and 
several of them spoke in‘warm terms of the advantages and propriety 
of the proposal. But they, one and all, agreed that the initiative 
must come from England; that, if she led the way, the proposal 
would be favourably received in the colonies ; but that it was hope- 
less for them to move firstin the matter. I had the honour of an 
interview with Mr. Chamberlain, who spoke with sympathy of the 
proposal, but who saw too many difficulties in the parliamentary 
situation at the time to entertain the proposal. The difficulty of 
carrying through Parliament any complete scheme may be insuper- 
able ; but this is”a case in which to do little is to do much. For 
what is needed is not so"much the creation of a new system as the 
filling up of gaps here and-there. Ina paper read before the third 
Congress of the United Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, I 
compared the provisions of three commercial codes, the Dutch, the 
Italian, and; the Argentine with English Commercial Law, and 
pointed out that, summarising the contents of these codes, most of 
their chapters fell into the following groups :— 


(a) Partnership. 
(6) Companies. 
(c)=Agency (including authority of factors). 
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(d) Sale. 

(e) Lien. 

{f) Contract of guarantee. 

(g) Insurance (fire, life, marine). 

(4) Merchant shipping. 

(¢) Contracts with carriers by land. 

{7j) Contracts of affreightment. 

(k) Bills of exchange and negotiable instruments. 

(2) Bankruptcy. 

What has been done already in regard to these subjects in England? Muck 
more than is generally known, 

(2) There is the Partnership Act of 1890, a measure of codification. 

(6) There are the various Companies Acts, beginning with that of 1862. At 
present they are in a sad state of confusion ; but to consolidate them would be no 
difficult task. 

(c) The Factors Act, 1889. 

(d) and (e) The Sale of Goods Act, 1893. 

(g) There is the Marine Insurance-Bill now (1896) before Parliament. 

(4) There is the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, a measure to which there is, 
so far as I know, nothing corresponding in any foreign code; a minute compre- 
hensive Act, much longer than some modern mercantile codes. 

(z) and (7) The various Railway Regulation Acts and the Carriers Act cover 
a small part of this field. 

(k) The Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. 

(2) The Bankruptcy Act of 1883 and the amending Acts are a true code of 
bankruptcy. 

The chief gaps are in (c), (f) and (j)—not the largest nor most intractable 
parts of the subject. Notwithstanding these deficiencies, we possess large portions 
—speaking roughly, three-fourths—of a mercantile code constructed on a much 
more minute scale than any of the codes above mentioned. The Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1894, the longest statute, it is said, ever passed by Parliament, consists 
of 748 sections and twenty-two schedules. In the entire Argentine Mercantile 
Code are 1,611 articles, of which only fifty or sixty relate to the subjects dealt 
with in the Merchant Shipping Act. When collected the English statutes relating 
to mercantile affairs will be found to be much longer than any of the codes above 
mentioned. 


How much has been accomplished in the colonies to make the 
law as to bills of exchange uniform throughout the Empire appears 
from the following passage from a paper by Professor Dove Wilson, 
who has done much to familiarise the public with this idea :— 


Between 1883 and 1891 it [the Bills of Exchange Act] was adopted by al cae 
Australasian Colonies—nuimely, by New Zealand in 1883; by Queensland, Tas- 
mania, South Australia, and Western Australia in 1884; by New South Wales 
in 1887; by Victoria in 1890; and in the Fiji Islands in 1891. In 1883 it was 
adopted in Newfoundland ; and in 1890 by the eight other States which form the 
Dominion of Canada. Between 1887 and 1893 it was adopted by the principal 
African colonies, including Natal and the Cape of Good Hope. Between 1884 and 
1895 the West Indian colonies, with only one or two exceptions, have adopted it. I 
found that in all the Bills Code had been adopted by about forty out of the various 
colonies and dependencies of the British Empire, which are nearly sixty 
in number; and that the places which had not adopted it were small and 
unimportant. . 








7 Since the above | statement was prepared the Bills of ‘Exchange ‘Act has been 
adopted substantially in some other colonies, and in some States of the American 
Union. 
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The initiative in the work of completing the codification of 
mercantile law must come from England; and the course to be 
adopted, if progress is to be made, is probably that described in the 
following resolution, passed at the meeting of Australian Premiers at 
Hobart on the 3rd and 4th of February, 1897, when the subject of 
the codification of the commercial law of the United Kingdom and 
the colonies was brought before them :— 

Resolved: That in the opinion of this Conference the best course to adopt is 
to deal with each subject of commercial law by separate Bill, as this will 
expedite the work, and enable the colonies to adopt the portions of the code as 
passed, with such modifications as the circumstances of the different colonies may 
require. 

I add one or two more suggestions, all with the same object in 
view ; the making of the Empire one in a sense which is not now 
true; none of them involving a contest with insuperable difficulties. 
Whether properly or not, foreigners suing in our courts are subject 
to one disability from which Englishmen are free: the former may 
be at the outset called upon to give security for costs, and stopped if 
they do not comply with this request. Colonists are in this respect 
treated exactly as if they were foreigners; Canadians or Australians 
fare no better than Frenchmen or Germans. There is another 
anomaly, to some extent the cause and explanation of that just men- 
tioned. The judgments of all colonial courts are viewed as foreign 
judgments. For example, the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
the Canadian Dominion is of no greater authority than that of a court 
of the State of New York or Bolivia. Under the Judgments Extension 
Act there is reciprocity in this respect between England, Ireland, and 
Scotland: the judgments of the courts of all three countries are 
automatically enforceable ; and this reciprocity has been extended to 
the judgments of inferior courts. Is it unreasonable to suggest that 
in all courts, subject to appeal to the Judicial Committee—i.e. all 
courts of the Empire outside the United Kingdom—all British subjects 
should be treated alike, and that all judgments of British courts 
should be of equal validity?* If it is objected that some of these 
courts are not to be trusted, and that the small number of appeals 
from them is owing to the poverty of the suitors rather than the per- 
fection of the work of the courts, some at least of them might be 
placed on a footing of equality in this respect with County and 
Sheriff courts. In some countries foreign judgments are not recog- 
nised unless there is reciprocity. Italy has set the example of treating 
somewhat alike in her courts strangers and natives. That seems 
to be the proper course. But, pending the attainment of that high 
standard, we might at least deal with our colonists as if they were 
fellow subjects. 

A further suggestion relates to legal education and the wants in 


* The Colonial Probates Act, 1892, is a step in the right direction. It makes pro- 
vision for the recognition here of probates and letters of administration granted in 
British possessions. . : 
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this respect of the colonies. I am not going over familiar ground ; 
I do not repeat what has been said so well by Lord Russell, Mr. 
Justice Mathew, and Mr. Crackanthorpe and other critics of the 
legal education supplied by the Council of Legal Education, or refer 
to what has been done by Oxford and other universities. The point 
here made is different ; it is that some of the various Bars of the 
Empire are almost as completely apart as if they belonged to different 
States. A New Zealand or Australian lawyer may have passed a 
much more stringent examination than that which is required with 
us for admission to the Bar. He has no right of audience in an 
English court. He is as much a stranger as a German Rechtsanwalt 
or a French avocat, and that, too, though the law which as counsel 
or judge he has been applying is substantially the same as our own. 
There are irksome restrictions on the admission of colonial solicitors 
to practice in England; and the same are experienced by English 
solicitors who go to certain colonies. Compare the status of the 
barrister or solicitor with that of the possessor of an English medical 
diploma, who may, in the absence of local enactments to the contrary, 
practise in any British possession. (See the Medical Act, 1886.) Contrast 
the disregard of foreign and colonial legal qualifications with the 
machinery for recognising colonial and foreign medical diplomas. 

Vested interests apart, could one give any good reasons why 
there should not be an ad ewndem degree in law for the Empire, 
and why the right to plead in any court of the Empire should not be 
the reward of passing a satisfactory examination? It has even been 
suggested that the same privilege should be extended to the various 
Bars of the United States. Immense practical difficulties stand in 
the way of this: difficulties so many and so great that the realising 
of the idea must be indefinitely far off. In the best law schools of 
the United States are models to be copied; in the worst, warnings 
of what is to be avoided. Some of these schools sacrifice everything 
to cheapness: the course of study is inadequate, the standard of 
education low. ‘A less outlay of time and money is required in 
some parts of the country to become a lawyer than a physician, 
clergyman, dentist, apothecary, and relieving surgeon.’ There cannot 
be complete uniformity, but one proposal seems practicable. If the 
diplomas of every law school in the West are not recognised, we 
might recognise that of Harvard and several other universities. At 
allevents we might accept as sufficient the certificates of some of our 
best colonial law schools. 

This brings one to the question : Why should not more be done 
to create in London a school of law frequented by the whole English- 
speaking people? Why should not they here study law as they 
study medicine in Paris or Vienna? Men come to London 
from all parts to study medicine. Yet its hospitals are not more 
remarkable than its courts. In no other capital in the world is the 
administration of law so much centralised. Nowhere is there so 
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great a variety and volume of legal business. Many young colonists 
would be glad to spend one year of their professional education 
in London if that year counted as a part of such education 
wherever they practised. At present we do not offer them the means 
of instruction. Perhaps the New London University, which has 
appropriated buildings partly erected by contributions from India 
and the colonies, may think itself bound to provide effective legal 
education for both. Without adverting to the defects of which 
Lord Russell has spoken, it is enough here to mention that the law 
student from South Africa or Ceylon who will one day administer 
Roman-Dutch law, the student from Mauritius who will apply 
French law, the student from India whose business will be with 
Hindu or Mohammedan law, finds no provision for his wants. We 
offer them, instead, instruction in English Real Property Law, know- 
ledge of which will be as useful to him as the study of Brehon Laws. 
The Inns of Court, for reasons best known to them, have so far de- 
clined to lend themselves to a scheme which would make London 
the seat of the greatest law school ofthe world. The New University 
of London is free to act otherwise ; if only its legal degrees, like its 
medical degrees, carried with them the right of practising in the 
full sense, many of the lawyers of the colonies would come to London 
to be educated. Everything, however, depends on the right of 
audience ; more than making that an incident of a legal degree is 
not needed, and less will not avail; the best instruction which is 
not a step towards procuring a diploma entitling its possessor to 
practise will fail to attract. 

The last proposal concerns a matter now of living interest: the 
position of the Judicial Committee in the scheme of Australian 
Federation. Under the Bill as it stands, no appeal would lie to the 
Judicial Committee in large classes of cases in which the right now 
exists ; it is hard to say when, under the vague words of Clause 74, 
an appeal would lie. Many Australian lawyers, including Chief 
Justice Way, are opposed to the appellate clauses. Would they ever 
have been proposed, or would they not have been more strongly 
resisted than they have been, if there was not dissatisfaction with the 
Judicial Committee, and if it had risen to the height of its unique 
opportunity ? I do not speak on my own behalf; I set down under this 
head only what I have heard from Indian and colonial lawyers. They 
recognise the integrity of the tribunal and its readiness to give 
everyone a full hearing. They could not but speak with reverence 
of Lord Cairns, Lord Selborne, Lord Herschell, and Lord Watson. The 
complaint is that the judgments, if sound in their conclusions, are 
uninstructive ; that as little as possible is decided ; that there are few 
luminous expositions of legal principles which make the path of the 
judge as well as the suitor clear; that, unlike those of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which rarely shrink from an enunciation 
of principles, the judgments of the Judicial Committee often merely 
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determine some narrow issue.? Again, merely repeating opinions 
often expressed, one hears, as to Indian appeals, complaints that 
among the judges who determine them is none acquainted with 
the administration of Indian law in recent times, and expressions 
of surprise that among all the many distinguished judges who have 
sat in the Judicial Committee, none have taken the trouble to master 
the languages in which the law books of Hindu and Mohammedan 
law are written. Mr. Haldane, reviving Lord Selborne’s idea, has 
suggested that there should be one Court of Appeal for the Empire. 
Mr. Chamberlain has promised that the Government will introduce 
a Bill framed on these lines. Such a court will disarm criticism, 
especially if it is assisted by a small selected rota of Indian and 
Colonial Chief Justices, each of whom should serve on the Judicial 
Committee, unless he declined, for a year, and each of whom should 
during that term be liberally paid. No reconstruction, however, may 
avail unless the court is more than it has been an expositor of 
principles and guide, and if it does not include among its members 
lawyers intimately conversant with the chief systems brought before 
the Judicial Committee. 

The proposals here described would not work wonders. They might, 
however, be less barren than far more ambitious, popular, or perilous 
proposals. I close with one remark which may seem inconsistent 
with what has been urged, but which is really the complement 
thereto. Perhaps community in law can never be the bond that it 
once was. The tables of the law we know were not written by some 
divine finger. They have not been inscribed by the pens of wise 
men in far-off ages. Law is not and cannot be what it was to the Jew, 
the sacred bond which closely united men living in different lands. 
Perhaps diversity indicative of life, rather than uniformity so often 
coming with decay, should be the ideal, and the friends of England 
should aspire less to imitate the Rome of the Antonines than Hellas 
in its best days. But Hellas had its Athens, the centre of schools 
and arts, its unity of culture and ethical ideas, and its similarity of 
laws and institutions ; and with wisdom and fostering care the many 
lands making Greater England may continue to have strong ties 
long after the political bonds are broken. 

JOHN MACDONELL, 


* «Although several eminent judges have been among those who regularly sit 
on the Judicial Committee, the court has not maintained the extraordinary authority 
it had with the profession during the year when Lord Kingsdown commonly presided 
over it.’-—Letter by Mr. Justice Richmond. Compare the recent judgment of the 
Judicial Committee in Cook r. Sprigg, in which a nice question of international law 
was involved, with the judgments of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
cases referred to by counsel in the argument. 

There is on this subject a large literature of discontent, to which the latest con- 
tributor is Sir W. C. Petheram, ex-Chief Justice of Bengal. See also the remarks of 
the late Dr. Goldstucker, the Sanscrit scholar, ‘On the Deficiencies of the present 
‘ Administration of Hindu Law’ (Literary Remains, ii. 145). His suggested remedy 
is a ‘ thorough acquaintance with the original text of the Hindu Law literature.’ 
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Thursday, the 29th of March.—The meetings of the National 
Liberal Federation at Nottingham can hardly be described as epoch- 
making, but they mark an important stage in the development of 
the Liberal party. The stop-the-war section of Radicals made a 
strenuous attempt at the meeting of delegates to get their own way. 
But they were completely baffled, despite the fact that they had sent 
a number of their most formidable speakers to take part in the 
debate. The choice of Sir Edward Grey to take the place of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman as speaker at the public meeting last 
night was another significant proof of the fact that in the party 
counsels the feeling that the Imperial sentiment is not one that can 
be ignored or flouted is steadily growing. It begins to look as 
though we should not, after all, have to wait so long as we expected 
before seeing the conversion of the great majority of Liberals to the 
doctrines of a tolerant and unaggressive Imperialism. 

The death of General Joubert, if a heavy blow to the Boers, 
is also something of a blow to the cause of peace. The Boer 
Commander-in-Chief was one of the few men who had no illusions as 
to the ultimate result of the war, and there is a general belief that 
he was opposed to the extreme measures advocated by President 
Kruger. On the other hand his generalship, within certain limits, 
was of the highest class, as his long resistance to Sir Redvers Buller 
at Colenso proves. Everybody is now glad to think that General 
White in his speech at Capetown made so generous a reference to 
his old antagonist. 

Friday, the 30th of March.—The award of the Delagoa Bay 
arbitrators, published this morning, has been received with a general 
expression of displeasure, almost indeed of disgust. It is, of course, 
a severe disappointment to those who expected that adequate 
compensation would be given for the wrong which Portugal, at the 
bidding of President Kruger, inflicted upon British interests on the 
East Coast of Africa. Such a decision will hardly increase the 
popular sentiment in favour of arbitration in international disputes. 
Already the American press is giving utterance to the displéasure 
which the award has caused on the other side of the Atlantic, while 
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the malicious glee with which it is being received on the Continent 
is hardly calculated to reconcile Englishmen to its terms. For some 
time to come, it seems clear, Swiss arbitrators will be at a discount. 

There was something like consternation in certain Radical 
quarters this morning when it became known that Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, the chief Whip of the Liberal party, had spoken of the 
annexation of the two South African Republics as something that 
was practically settled, and had predicted that the British flag, after 
the war, must wave over the whole of South Africa. Such a declara- 
tion coming from such a quarter has naturally surprised those who 
have not followed closely the course of events and the hard logic of 
facts. But, as I pointed out a week ago, the leaders of the Liberal 
party have been unable to shut their eyes to the obvious truth that 
the policy of the country with regard to the terms of peace has been 
practically determined, not by ministers in Downing Street, or 
legislators at Westminster, but by the overwhelming sentiment of 
the whole Empire. We have had in fact a remarkable illustration 
of the truth stated by Count von Bulow that the age of ‘ Cabinet 
policy’ is over and that ‘popular passions are more and more 
assuming the position of an influential factor’ in the settlement of 
great national questions. While London and Great Britain as a 
whole have spoken with no uncertain voice, our colonies in all parts 
of the world have swelled the chorus, and ministers have received an 
intimation of the will of the people which they cannot pretend to 
misunderstand. Liberal statesmen, recognising this fact, admit the 
inevitable consequence. They are reconciled to it, to some degree 
at all events, because it is obvious that for the full protection of the 
rights of the inhabitants of the Transvaal the Imperial authority 
must for some time to come be the only ruling force. Neither the 
Boer oligarchy nor that composed of the millionaires of the Rand 
could be trusted to do justice to all classes. So it has come to pass 
that, except in extreme pro-Boer quarters, men of all parties in this 
country now admit that the end of the war must be the overthrow of 
Boer independence. 

Saturday, the 31st of March.—Meeting a friend of mine, a Dane 
newly arrived from Copenhagen, I asked him this evening whether 
feeling in Denmark was as hostile to England as itis elsewhere. ‘ By 
no means,’ he replied. ‘Of course we have differences of opinion 
about the South African war, but the majority of intelligent people 
are on the side of England.’ Then my friend went on to explain to 
me what, in his eyes, is the great fault of this country. ‘Why do 
you not make friends with some one? Everybody dislikes you at 
present, because you treat everybody else with coldness and contempt. 
Why do you not choose one friend and stick to him?’ I asked if 
the choice was to lie between France and Germany. ‘Perhaps,’ he 
replied ; ‘but how is it that the other alternative, and the best, 
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appears to be impossible?’ ‘Russia?’ I queried. ‘ Precisely. 
There is your natural ally; and perhaps if you were to join hands 
with her you might learn the secret that enables her to get every- 
thing she wants, without giving offence to anybody.’ My retort, 
touching upon the relationship of Russia’s diplomatic promises to 
her actual performances, did not strike my friend as relevant. But the 
debate in the House of Commons last night on China does bear upon 
this idea of an understanding with Russia. That debate was chiefly 
remarkable because of the frank recognition of the fact that Russia 
has become the preponderating Power in China, and that she has 
done so by virtue of causes against which it is hopeless for this 
country to contend. We cannot, if we would, neutralise the effect 
of the proximity of Russia’s land frontier to Pekin by means of our 
fleet. The utmost we can do is to insist upon that policy of the 
open door to which the commercial nations of the world are rapidly 
being converted. Twelve months ago it would have been regarded 
as treason to say this; but now the House of Commons receives the 
declaration as little better than a truism. 

Monday, the 2nd of April.—To-day’s news from South Africa has 
cast a gloom over the public. That, in spite of all the lessons they 
have had during the last six months, our soldiers should again have 
allowed themselves to be caught in an ambush, and should in conse- 
quence have suffered heavy loss both in men and in guns, is certainly 
a disconcerting fact. The disaster cannot of course be regarded as 
a grave one; but it is distinctly unpleasant. It leads men to-day to 
regard the end of the war as being by no means so near as they 
believed a couple of weeks since. Yet this unfortunate incident is, 
after all, in strict harmony with the whole of our haphazard policy 
in connection with this war. Our want of preparedness for the 
conflict when it broke out, which is now being cited as proof of the 
pacific intentions of the Government last autumn, our ignorance 
of the strength of our opponent when we took the field against him, 
and the easy optimism which led ministers to strip this country of 
troops without regard to the possibility of European complications, 
are strictly of a piece with the overweening confidence which led 
our troops the other day into the ambush at the Bloemfontein 
waterworks. If it were not for that wonderful luck that never 
seems to desert us—mainly because it is luck born of the inherent 
qualities of our race—we should ere this have met with an infinitely 
more serious check in our operations against the Boers than any 
that we have yet had to encounter. As it is, the impression made by 
the news of to-day is decidedly painful. 

Wednesday, the 4th of April.—The information with regard to 
the surprise of Colonel Broadwood’s column is still lacking in detail, 
but we have heard enough to prove that the enemy in the Free 
State is in stronger force than had been expected and that he is 
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taking the offensive. The silence which Lord Roberts preserves 
with regard to his own movements and intentions keeps us all in the 
dark as to the future. No stronger testimony to the confidence of 
the public in the Field-Marshal could be desired than that which is 
afforded by the patient acquiescence of all classes in this reticence. 
That Lord Roberts is preparing his plans, and that in due time they 
will be executed with success, seems to be the universal conviction. 
There is the usual grumbling by the amateur strategists over the 
surprise of last Friday ; but in the main the country is confident of 
the future, and there is no impatience at the dearth of news. 

To-day we are thinking of Dublin rather than of South Africa, 
however. The Queen’s entry into the Irish capital seems to have 
been a real triumph, and everybody rejoices at the fact that Her 
Majesty has met with this well-deserved return for her spontaneous 
act of generous courage. Her reply to the address presented by the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin is regarded as a model of good feeling and 
happy tact. The growth of a feeling of enthusiastic devotion to 
the Sovereign has not been the least remarkable of the results of 
the war. 

M. Delcassé’s speech of yesterday is another incident of interest 
that helps to divert men’s minds‘ from the struggle in South Africa. 
Nothing could have been happier than the way in which the French 
Foreign Minister stated the truth as to the inevitable consequences 
of a war between England and France. The victor, whoever he 
might be, would not be permitted to enjoy the spoils. They would 
fall without doubt to a third party. There is no reasonable man in 
either country who wishes for war. There are few who believe that 
war is even possible. But the unreasoning multitude on both 
sides of the Channel have talked too long as though a struggle of 
this kind were imminent, and their foolish unreason is the most 
dangerous element in the situation. 

The ‘dissolution scare’ is steadily subsiding, and even members 
of Parliament are ceasing to terrify themselves with the spectre of a 
general election in July. The movement towards the reunion of 
the Liberal party on the basis of an unaggressive Imperialism makes 
progress—as the speech of Lord Kimberley and its reception by the 
members of the Eighty Club yesterday prove. But the Little 
England section of the party, though for the moment subdued and 
almost silent, sticks stubbornly to its position, and apparently will 
continue to do so until the time for a final trial of strength 
between Imperialists and Anti-Imperialists arrives. 

Thursday, the 5th of April.—At dinner time last night, just 
when men had been reading the telegrams announcing the Queen’s 
triumphal progress through Dublin, and rejoicing over the manifesta- 
tion of good feeling and hospitality on the part of the Irish capital, 
came the news of the attempt upon the life of the Prince of Wales. 
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The Prince enjoys so great and so well merited a popularity in this 
country that it was not surprising that the news of this dastardly 
and most unexpected crime made a profound impression upon all 
classes. That one so innocent of all personal offence and so generous 
in his sympathy with all classes of his fellow-countrymen, above all 
with the poor and suffering, should have been subjected to an 
outrage of this kind, shocked everybody. This morning we learn 
that his assailant was a crazy boy, inflated with the vanity of boy- 
hood, and that there is no reason to suppose that any sinister 
conspiracy was the moving cause of the crime. But although the 
public recognises this fact and raises no outcry against classes or 
nationalities because of the offence of an individual, there is a strong 
feeling that those who are really responsible for this abominable act 
are the writers and caricaturists who have enjoyed so scandalous a 
licence in the continental press of late, and whose Anglophobia has 
known no restraints of decency or good taste. The first impulse of 
most men has been to thank God that so grave a calamity as the 
assassination of the heir to the English throne has been averted. 
Apart from all personal considerations, the crime if it had been 
accomplished would have been the most deplorable of tragedies. It 
would have aggravated immeasurably a political situation which is 
already more than sufficiently grave, and might have produced a 
state of feeling in which those who are seeking to calm the troubled 
waters of European politics might well have seen reason to despair. 
The Prince of Wales has now had his baptism of fire, and has 
passed through it with the characteristic courage and sang-froid of 
his family. His illustrious mother has had to face the same ordeal 
only too often, and has given striking proof of the fact that the 
women of her house are as brave as the men. His brother the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg was severely wounded by the pistol of an assassin 
many a long year ago. The risk of political assassination is one of 
the penalties to which those on the highest stage of human existence 
have to submit. Most happily it does not seem to affect the nerve 
of the men and women who have to face this ordeal. Against only 
one European monarch of recent times has any charge of personal 
timidity ever been brought, and even in his case it was probably 
unfounded. But no assassination of prince or emperor would have 
been more disastrous in its political effects than the assassination of 
the well-beloved Prince of Wales; and for this reason, as well as 
for the sake of the Prince himself, everybody is rejoicing to-day 
at his escape from the pistol of his contemptible assailant. Un- 
doubtedly the affair at Brussels has to a certain extent thrown the 
brilliant reception of the Queen at Dublin into the shade; but 
the friends of Ireland and the loyal subjects of Her Majesty are 
alike rejoiced at her conquest of the warm hearts of the Irish 


people. 
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Lord Rosebery in his speech at Edinburgh yesterday called 
attention, not perhaps unnecessarily, to the fact that the real author 
of the movement in favour of the union of the British Empire through- 
out the world is not, as the ill-informed seem to suppose, the present 
Colonial Secretary, but a man whom he persistently opposed and 
attacked, the late William Edward Forster. Mr. Forster was the 
man who sowed the seed from which the flourishing plant of to-day has 
sprung. He sowed it amid the cold jealousy and hardly disguised 
hostility of the ruling powers of his day ; and it is a curious instance 
of the revenges of Time, that his bitter assailant Mr. Chamberlain 
should be the man who is most eagerly profiting by his labours. It 
is hardly necessary to say that next to Mr. Forster the English - 
statesman who has done most for the cause of Imperial unity is Lord 
Rosebery himself. 

Saturday, the 7th of April.__-Two very unpleasant bits of news 
came to us yesterday evening. The first was the discovery that the 
would-be assassin of the Prince of Wales did not act alone, but had 
accomplices. They may not be very formidable, and the conspiracy 
may have been in part a jest; but this revelation shows that the crime 
was not the isolated freak of a half-crazy boy, but the direct result of the 
campaign of abuse and hatred which the continental press has so long 
kept up against England and everything English. The men whoare 
really responsible for the deed are the editors of Paris and Berlin 
who have striven so successfully to poison the mind of Europe against 
us. Some of them may now begin to see the kind of harvest they 
have been raising. 

The other unpleasant piece of news that came to us last night 
was the despatch from Lord Roberts telling of the successful attack 
by the Boers upon one of the detachments guarding his line of 
communications. The loss of nearly five hundred men, captured by 
the enemy on territory which we are now professing to administer, is 
a most untoward incident. The week has been distinctly unfavour- 
able to English arms in South Africa, even though we have had some 
small successes to set against two ‘unfortunate occurrences.’ Yet, 
though the course of events depresses us, there is no sign of any loss 
of confidence in Lord Roberts, whose next movement is eagerly 
awaited. 

The political world is inclined to rejoice over the fact that no 
debate upon the terms of peace can take place before Easter. Such 
a debate would have done no good under present circumstances, and 
would certainly have been embarrassing to many persons in both 
parties. There are signs of a gradual change in the feeling of all 
classes with regard to the war and the problems connected with it. 
It is a change accompanied by a distinct fall in the political tempera- 
ture. I am not sure that Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner might not now 
address a meeting in London without being subjected to violence. 
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Bee May 
His worst enemies are those extremists at the Cape who have had the 
audacity to attack their own Prime Minister because he undertook 
that a public holiday should be proclaimed when Mafeking was 
relieved. It is something new for British subjects, who are loud in 
professions of loyalty, to protest against rejoicings in a British city 
over the rescue of a company of Britons from a cruel beleaguerment. 
Mafeking is not yet relieved, but the very fact that its fate is still 
in suspense accentuates the insolence of the action taken by these 
Cape Dutch. Mr. Rhodes has returned to this country, but has not 
met with the triumphal reception that might have been anticipated 
for him. Among the changes in feeling that are now visible is a 
growing desire on the part of all classes to disentangle the question 
of public policy in South Africa from that of the mines and the 
mine-owners. 

Sunday, the 8th of April.—An increasing disposition to criticise 
the course of the war and the action of our officers, from the highest 
to the lowest, is becoming perceptible. The newspaper strategists 
are busy again, and bitter and unjust things are being said regarding 
those who were so recently the popular idols. Fortunately this spirit 
of fault-finding does not extend very far. The mass of the nation is 
quite untouched by it. But what puzzles the average man is the 
frequency with which our officers, after so many warnings in the 
past, have allowed themselves to be surprised by the enemy. All 
independent news from Bloemfontein is for the present sternly 
repressed, and we have no explanation of the recent disasters ; we are 
even left in ignorance of the name of the officer who allowed the 
Artillery battery to fall into the trap of the Boers. The result is 
much speculation and a certain degree of wild gossip. Our troubles 
have of course inspired our continental critics with fresh courage and 
malignity, and once again Paris is being reminded of the defenceless 
state of England at the present moment, and the ease with which an 
invading army might overrun the country. It is curious that any 
French journalist should be so ignorant as to leave the British fleet 
out of his calculations when he is dealing with such a subject. 
Sensible people do not take the screaming of newspapers like the 
Gaulois seriously. The action of the French Government is every- 
thing that could be desired. But any small reverse to our arms in 
South Africa brings about a lively recrudescence of the Anglophobia 
of the Continent. We are not permitted to forget for more than an 
hour at a stretch the ill-willof Europe. It is useless for Englishmen 
to shut their eyes to this menacing fact, even though the careless 
optimists of the clubs and Parliament may denounce those who call 
their attention to it as panic-mongers. 

Tuesday, the 10th of April._—Parliament has adjourned for the 
Easter recess, and the first eventful period of the session is at an 
end, To the ordinary parliamentarian it must seem that the times 
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are out of joint. The debates at Westminster have hardly moved 
the pulse of a single human being. In the House itself men have 
gone about languidly, taking little interest in anything. The only 
subject that has really moved them has been the question of the 
date of the dissolution. Upon this subject rumour is still busy. 
Only yesterday an unauthorised and unauthoritative newspaper 
statement declared explicitly that the General Election was fixed for 
July. That takes for granted many things. There can be no dissolu- 
tion until the war is at an end, and for,the moment appearances do 
not favour the idea that we have reached the final stage in the great 
conflict. Nor is it conceivable that ministers will dissolve until the — 
actual terms of peace have been settled. To put the question of the 
future of South Africa to the rough test of a General Election would 
be a coafession of cowardice on the part of the Government, of which 
Lord Salisbury, at least, is surely incapable. We may therefore put 
on one side the thought of a possible dissolution within the next few 
weeksormonths. Apart from its perturbation over this question, Parlia- 
ment has had little to disturb it since the session began. It has listened 
to the exposition of the biggest budget upon record ; it has voted Army 
Estimates of unparalleled profusion ; it has given a doubtful assent toa 
scheme of military reform which the majority of the members of both 
Houses believe to be wholly inadequate to the necessities of the situa- 
tion. As for the burning questions regarding the origin of the war and 
the responsibility for the great appeal to arms, they have been discussed 
in a half-hearted manner. Everybody recognises the fact that they 
are no longer the real questions of the day. With regard to the 
terms of peace, the man in the street—the streets of Melbourne and 
Ottawa as well as those of London—has taken the word out of the 
mouth of Parliament, though there are signs that when the moment 
to decide the matter comes the man in the street will not be 
allowed to have it all his own way. Upon the whole it may be 
said that our legislators, who with one accord are hurrying out of 
town for an unusually long Easter recess, have not distinguished 
themselves during the present session, and that parliamentary 
institutions have at least gained nothing in the time of trial through 
which we have just passed. The Government, on the other hand, is 
stronger than it was when the session began, though its revived 
strength is due rather to the successes of our Army in the field than 
to any efforts on the part of ministers. 

For the moment, however, our military successes have been 
stayed, and there is a consequent revival of the grumbling which 
prevailed before the relief of Kimberley. It is amusing to see that 
the Matin solemnly rebukes the British public for their impatience 
and discontent. No doubt the querulous spirit that is being 
displayed at present by certain sections of the community is not to 
be justified ; but one wonders how the people of Paris, for example, 
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would have behaved under similar provocation. That the period of 
inaction in the Free State is now almost at an end is generally 
believed, and the great mass of the public has absolute confidence 
in the generals by whom the next step in the campaign will be 
taken. 

Wednesday, the 11th of April.—The readers of certain newspapers 
this morning were startled by the news of a serious disaster to our 
arms south of Brandfort, in the Orange Free State, 600 men having, 
it was said, been killed and wounded and 800 captured by the Boers. 
This would be a calamity indeed, if the news were confirmed. But 
the telegram comes from a Boer source, and there is no confirmation 
of it in a message received direct from Lord Roberts this afternoon. 
In these circumstances the strong probability is that the story is 
either one of the inventions to which the Repubiican Government 
has recently resorted for the purpose of keeping up the spirits of the 
burghers, or a characteristic exaggeration of last week’s ‘ unfortunate 
incident’ at Dewetsdorp. It is authoritatively stated now that the 
inaction of Lord Roberts has been caused by the necessity for 
remounting and reclothing his army. This task has now been 
nearly accomplished, and those persons in high places who speak 
with authority regarding the future profess the utmost confidence 
with regard to the next movement of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Indeed, so great is the confidence felt at headquarters that we are 
still assured that Pretoria will be reached before the month of May 
is at an end. For the present great care is being taken to mystify 
everybody as to the operations proceeding both in the Orange Free 
State and Natal. It seems to be General Buller’s task to keep the 
Boer force under Commandant Botha occupied whilst Lord Roberts 
is completing his preparations; but south of Bloemfontein the 
activity shown by the enemy in attacking our forces at Wepener and 
elsewhere proves that there has been a complete recovery from the 
demoralisation that followed Cronje’s surrender. 

The removal of General Gatacre from his command has caused a 
great sensation. It was not expected, as so long a period had elapsed 
since the Stormberg disaster, for which he had to bear the responsi- 
bility. It would be unfair to a gallant and very able officer to discuss 
the step announced to-day in the absence of definite information as 
to the causes which led to it. Upon one point only the public seems 
to have made up its mind. That is, that if Sir William Gatacre has 
proved a failure from the strategical point of view, he is by no means 
the only officer who has done so, and that if equal justice were to be 
dealt out all round others besides himself would now be on their 
way home. 

The ‘ Imperial Liberal Council’ has come into existence without 
any accompaniment of noise or advertisement, and as yet compara- 
tively few persons whose names are familiar in the political world 
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have associated themselves with it. But its foundation marks a 
distinct step in the direction of the organisation of the New Liberal 
party—the party which will not forget its duties and responsibilities 
to the Empire as a whole, but which will set its face steadfastly against 
the aggressive jingoism that has of late been rampant amongst 
us. To what extent this new Liberalism will include the various 
sections now represented on the Opposition benches in the House of 
Commons it: would be rash at this moment to say ; but if the growing 
movement in the direction of Libeyal reorganisation is guided 
with wisdom it does not seem likely that any of the important or 
essential elements of the old Liberalism will be excluded. 

Thursday, the 12th of April_—The news from America is not 
good. Some weeks ago I was told by one in a position to know that 
the last hopes of the Boers were based upon an attempt to drag the 
question of the Transvaal into the coming presidential election in the 
United States. It is notorious that Mr. Montagu White went to New 
York on this definite mission. Those who know how well he has been 
provided with the sinews of war, and how susceptible a portion of 
the American press is to certain influences, cannot be surprised at 
the fact that he has attained a measure of success in the work 
assigned to him. President Kruger is supporting him to the best 
of his ability, not only with the Scriptural quotations of which he com- 
mands so choice a selection, but with less spiritual weapons. The 
Yellow press has boldly made the cause of the Boers its own; Mr. 
Bryan, the Democratic candidate, has done the same, and now we 
see Republican wirepullers expressing their conviction that Mr. 
McKinley must follow suit in the interests of the party machine. 
It is all very unpleasant and slightly disgusting. That the better 
section of the American people will have no part in any sudden reversal 
of the policy of their country towards Great Britain is certain. But 
unfortunately it is not the better part of the community that has 
the upper hand during a presidential election ; and if this war were 
to be prolonged to the end of the present year a grave situation might 
easily arise. The obvious moral is that there must be no further 
delay in bringing the operations in South Africa to a successful con- 
clusion. Whatever it may cost this is the course clearly enjoined 
upon ministers. 

Saturday, the 14th of April.—The rather gloomy view of the 
military situation which has been taken in London during the past 
week has undergone a distinct change for the better to-day. The 
calmly confident tone of Lord Roberts, and the emphatic hints 
dropped by the correspondents at Bloemfontein, have gone far to 
re-establish the healthy optimism which prevailed throughout last 
month, and a sudden change of great importance is now generally 
anticipated. 

But to-day we ought to have been thinking of nothing but the 
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Paris Exhibition. Never before was an international exhibition the 
subject of such elaborate preparations ; never before have such great 
expectations been founded upon an undertaking of this kind, and 
most certainly never before has any exhibition possessed the political 
importance which has attached to this great show at Paris, even 
before its doors have been opened to the public. For two years past 
the exhibition has been the gravest factor in the public life of the 
French people. To it everything has had to yield, and until it has 
run its appointed course no international complications involving 
France are possible. Everybody is aware of these facts. The melan- 
choly thing is that so many people believe that when the doors of 
the exhibition are closed the doors of the Temple of War will be 
forthwith opened. A curious contrast this to the feeling which pre- 
vailed in 1851 with regard to the first great exhibition! Then we 
all believed that we were celebrating the beginning of an era of 
international peace. We were wrong, as the story of the Crimea 
too quickly proved. It is permissible to hope that those who think 
that a great war is to follow the exhibition of 1900 are just as much 
in the wrong as were the prophets of fifty years ago. In the mean- 
time the most striking feature of the situation of to-day is the com- 
parative indifference of the London public to an event which in other 
times would have absorbed their thoughts. 

Monday, the 16th of April.—London has been emptied for the 
Easter holiday, and scarcely a politician is to be met with in the 
neighbourhood of Pall Mall. Our newspapers even seem to be 
making holiday with the rest of the world, for the news they give us 
has lost for the moment the sensationalism that has distinguished it 
since the war began. At Bloemfontein and Ladysmith the troops 
are playing football, just as though no enemy were within reach of 
them, and all the preparations for the new development that is to 
usher in the final stage of the struggle are being made with as little 
fuss or noise as though our army was engaged in mere autumn 
manceuvres. Even the political atmosphere has become calmer, and 
Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner has had his say, without let or hindrance, 
before a London audience. Our alarms are reserved for the undefined 
future ; though some have tried to predict dreadful things in con- 
nection with the visit of the Czar to Moscow. There is a curious 
contrast between the quietude of to-day, when the war is really at its 
most critical stage, and the feverish unrest of last autumn. It is 
clear that nations, like individuals, may become hardened to any lot— 
even to the horrors of a great war. 

Everybody approves the message of Sir Alfred Milner concerning 
the tourists of one sort and another who have been flocking to South 
Africa in such numbers. It is not perhaps an unfair inference that 
Sir Alfred’s warning is specially intended for the ladies who, 
carried away by patriotic excitement, have crowded the mail steamers 
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for weeks past and are now overflowing from the hotels at Capetown 
and Durban. Trained and practical nurses are always useful ; but, 
except such, there seems no good reason for the presence of any 
women from England at the seat of the war. It is doubtful even 
whether officers’ wives should be permitted to follow in the footsteps 
of the Army. 

Tuesday, the 17th of Aprvil.—A happy chance brought me 
to-day in contact with a distinguished man who has just returned 
from Natal, where he has been present at every battle of the 
campaign since that of Colenso. It would be unfair to anticipate 
the story which he will doubtless in good time have to tell in his own 
name ; but from his graphic recital of his experiences I may extract 
one or two points. My friend, who, though he has been an active 
participant in the whole work of the army that relieved Ladysmith, 
is himself a non-combatant, has returned to this country filled with a 
most profound admiration for our fighting men. He speaks highly 
of the courage, the unselfishness, the consideration for others by 
which the British officers are distinguished. The one thing of which 
they seem to be wholly ignorant is fear. But whilst praising the 
officers he is still more enthusiastic in speaking of the men. The 
way in which they face not merely dangers of the deadliest kind, but 
the hard toil of the field of battle, the privations of the campaign, 
and the agony of cruel wounds strikes him as being wonderful. All 
that they have to endure—the fear of death, hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
mortal suffering in a thousand different forms-—is borne with a cheery 
stoicism that words cannot overpraise. 

The men, according to this cool and sagacious observer, seem to 
be borne up in the performance of their task by two sentiments. 
The first is an affectionate reverence for the Queen, that cannot be 
exaggerated. ‘How the Queen would be touched if she only knew 
what the common soldiers think of her!’ was his comment. They 
carried her little gift of chocolate hidden away in their tunics when 
they went into battle, as though it were a charm against every ill, 
and whenever her name was mentioned the roughest private’s voice 
deepened and his face glowed with pride. The fatal advance upon 
Spion Kop was begun on a Sunday. On the morning of that day 
the troops, of whom so many were about to die, attended the usual 
camp service. At the close of the solemn worship they gave, as it 
seemed spontaneously, three cheers for the Queen ; and such cheering 
my friend had never heard before. It came from the hearts as well 
as the throats of the gallant fellows, and its thunderous roar seemed 
to tell the whole world that the men who raised it were proclaiming in 
the face of death itself their unchangeable devotion to their sovereign. 
The other feeling that seems to inspire the men is a strong conviction 
of the importance of the task they have to discharge for England 
and the Empire. Never during the darkest days of the Ladysmith 
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campaign was there any feeling of discouragement, any desire to be 
relieved from their terrible task. ‘We must stick it,’ was their way 
of expressing their feeling of what duty demanded. They had been 
sent to save their country from a grave national disaster, and not 
one of them appeared to contemplate the bare possibility of going 
back. All this was cheerful hearing in these days, when so much 
miserable pessimism is talked, and we are being so constantly warned 
that our race has fallen upon its period of decadence. 

One other little item I may venture to mention. I read the 
other day in an idiotic newspaper that General Buller had taken two 
French chefs with him into the field! Here is the description of a 
dinner given by General Buller at a time when things in Natal were 
at their brightest. The company met in a room from which the 
ordinary furniture had been stripped by marauding Boers. The 
table consisted of planks laid on trestles; General Buller sat on a 
chair, the chief guest upon a stool, and the other diners on biscuit 
boxes. Three candles dimly lighted the table, and the dinner 
consisted of soup made from compressed tablets, roast mutton, and 
rice pudding. Not much room here, one would say, for the exercise 
of the talents of the chefs whom some mendacious scribe has 
conjured out of the void. The meal was eaten, I ought to add, with 
black-handled knives and forks, and horn cups were used for 
drinking. One would be ashamed to repeat all this were it not for 
the shameful slanders which one hears sometimes even in circles 
where one might look for more intelligence and more charity. 

Wednesday, the 18th of April.—The sensation of to-day—of 
many days, I imagine—is the despatch of Lord Roberts regarding 
Spion Kop and the documents accompanying it. To say that the 
publication of this outspoken censure of generals holding, next to 
the Commander-in-Chief himself, the highest positions in South 
Africa has produced a feeling of something like consternation is not 
to overshoot the mark. The most unexpected revelation contained 
in the despatches is the direct responsibility of Sir Charles Warren 
for the grievous disaster. The lay world inclines to the belief that 
Lord Roberts presses too severely upon Sir Redvers Buller—who was 
certainly not responsible for the time lost by Sir Charles Warren 
before beginning his advance—and upon Colonel Thorneycroft. 
After all it is felt that the Commander-in-Chief in Natal was in a 
better position to judge of the wisdom or otherwise of the evacuation 
of Spion Kop than his superior in Cape Colony. Still the story told 
to-day has produced a mest painful impression, and the impression 
is made all the deeper and more painful from a belief that more 
is yet to come forth regarding the action of our generals in the 
field. Rumour is even busier than usual just now in the military 
clubs and other places of resort. There are both surprise and 
indignation at the fact that the despatches should have been 
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published at the present moment. It is right that ministers should 
know the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief regarding such inci- 
dents as that of Spion Kop, but in publishing his opinions they have 
certainly not raised the credit of the English Army in the eyes of 
our foreign critics. 

Friday, the 20th of April..—My forecast as to the result of the 
publication of Lord Roberts’s despatch has proved accurate. The 
sensation caused has grown deeper during the last twodays. To-day 
the Service clubs are ringing with expressions of indignation at the 
action of ministers in making the despatch public at the present 
moment. Even the newspapers which in the first instance applauded. 
this step as an act of ‘courage ’—though it is difficult to see where 
the courage comes in—now admit that it is a mistake, unless, indeed, 
ministers are prepared to go a great deal further and to remove Sir 
Redvers Buller and Sir Charles Warren from their commands, whilst 
sending Colonel Thorneycroft before a court-martial. The general 
impression is that ministers have committed another bad blunder, 
and it is one that has unhappily made the worst possible impression 
abroad. Even ardent ministerialists assert freely that ministers 
have relegated a grave question of discipline to the judgment of the 
man in the street. 

Saturday, the 21st of April.—There was a sudden outburst of 
loyal enthusiasm in Pall Mall last night when the Prince of Wales 
returned to Marlborough House after his visit to Copenhagen. There 
was no need to furnish any demonstration of the popularity of His 
Royal Highness among all classes in this country, and he has had 
abundant evidence of the universal sympathy in connection with the 
recent attempt upon his life. But the people of London were clearly 
determined that they would not rest content with a merely passive 
demonstration of their goodwill, and they turned out to greet the 
Prince in crowds that were almost as large and enthusiastic as those 
that salute the Queen when she pays a visit to the metropolis. 
But still more important than the demonstration in London, 
which only illustrated a feeling of the existence of which everybody 
was aware, was the surprise visit of the German Emperor to Altona 
on Thursday night for the purpose of greeting the Prince. This 
was not only a gracious and graceful mark of personal affection, but 
a political act the importance of which is not to be questioned. It 
affords fresh proof of the fact that our unpopularity in Europe will 
not be allowed. to influence the action of the responsible Govern- 
ments of the Continent. Yet in the best of circumstances our 
position at this moment cannot be called an easy one. While we 
are still waiting for some movement on the part of Lord Roberts 
towards the completion of his task in South Africa, we have 
simultaneously to face the serious difficulty in West Africa, the 
Indian famine, the alarmed discontent of the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
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and the problem of Australasian federation. The simile of the 
‘weary Titan’ was never more truly applicable to Great Britain 
than at the present moment. 

Mr. Long, who as a Cabinet minister may be supposed to speak 
with authority, tells us that the publication of Lord Roberts’s despatch 
is not to be followed by any disciplinary measures against the officers 
censured. If that be so the act of ‘courage’ becomes something very 
much like an act of cowardice. It is not the first time during this 
war that ministers have ‘let “I dare not ” wait upon “ I would ” ;’ but 
if Mr. Long is to be trusted they have surpassed themselves in the 
blunder they have now committed. 

Tuesday, the 24th of April.—The message from the German 
Emperor to the English people, which the proprietors of the Express, 
the new halfpenny morning paper, have been so fortunate as to procure, 
is the mest important political incident of the day. Whatever else 
may be said about the announcements of monarchs, they are, at least, 
to be trusted as honest expressions of opinion. This message from 
the Emperor is a frank expression of goodwill towards Great Britain, 
the sincerity of which cannot be doubted, and following upon the 
visit to Altona it puts an end to the hopes of those who have looked 
to German hostility towards England as the means of solving the 
political situation to the great disadvantage of this country. But 
what is the world coming to? And how far are our newspapers to 
go before they reach the uttermost point of development? Here, 
in the first number of a halfpenny newspaper, is a message of the 
kind which in other days was only conveyed to us by the lips of 
heralds or statesmen. 

The last of the band of ‘ patriot statesmen’ who occupied the 
stage during the third quarter of the present century has been taken 
from us. The death of the Duke of Argyll comes as a shock to the 
older generation, to whom his name has been familiar among states- 
men and politicians ever since the fifties. A man of high talents, 
great force of character, uncompromising strength of conviction, and 
much social distinction, he was certainly one of the most conspicuous 
figures in our national life during the last half-century. His going 
leaves the particular stage on which he had figured so long empty of 
the old figures. 
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